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PREFACE. 


HE Lectures printed in this volume were composed 

and delivered for the instruction of students in the 
University of Cambridge, and with special reference to 
the Examination for the Semitic Languages Tripos. 

It appears from the Camiridge Untuersity Reporter 
that Professor Wright began “a short course of elemen- 
tary lectures ” on the Comparative Grammar of Hebrew, 
Syriac and Arabic in the Easter Term of 1877, and he 
continued to lecture on the subject at intervals till he was 
withdrawn from work by his last illness. The manu- 
script from which this volume is printed represents the 
form which the Lectures ultimately assumed, after they 
had passed through repeated and sedulous revision. 
They were never redelivered without being retouched, 
and in parts rewritten; and the whole manuscript, except 
a few pages at the end, was so carefully prepared as to 
be practically ready to go to press. It was Professor 
Wright's intention that the lectures should one day be 
printed, and during his last illness he often spoke of 
this intention in such a way as to make it clear that he 
meant to publish them without any substantial modifi- 
cation or addition. It was not his design to produce a 
complete system of the Comparative Grammar of the 
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Semitic Languages or to give a complete account of all 
recent researches and discussions, but to do through the 
press for a wider circle of students what he had done 
by the oral delivery of the lectures for his Cambridge 
pupils. ) 
Under these circumstances the task of cditing the 
book for publication has been very simple. I have 
divided the text into chapters, for the convenience of the 
reader, but have printed it for the most part word for 
word as it stood in the manuscript. In a very few 
places I have removed repetitions or other slight incon- 
cinnities of form, but in such cases I have been careful 
to introduce nothing of my own, and to limit myself to 
what would certainly have been done by the author’s 
own hand if he had lived to see the book through the 
press. Occasionally I1 have thought it necessary to add 
a few words [within square brackets] to complete a 
reference or preclude a possible misconception, and I 
have also added a few notes where the statements in 
the text seemed to call for supplement or modification 
in view of facts or arguments which had not yet come 
under the writer's notice when the lectures were last re- 
vised. So long as his health allowed, Professor Wright 
closely followed all that was done in Semitic learning, 
and incorporated with his manuscript, from time to time, 
references to everything that he deemed important for 
the practical object of the lectures. But it was no part 
of his plan to give a complete view of the literature of 
the subject ; as a rule he only referred to essays which 
he wished to encourage his hearers to read in connexion 
with the lectures. Bearing this in mind, [Î have been 
very sparing in the introduction of additional references 
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to books and papers ; but, on the other hand, I have 
borne in mind that every written lecture must occasion- 
ally be supplemented in delivery by unwritten remarks 
or explanations, and a few of the notes may be regarded 
as taking the place of such remarks. I have, for example, 
occasionally thought it necessary to warn the reader that 
certain worcls citcd in the text are loan-words. In all 
questions of phonetics this is a point of importance, and 
I am informed by those who heard the lectures that 
Professor Wright was careful to distinguish loan-words 
as such in his teaching, in cases where the fact is not 
noted in his manuscript. A considerable number of the 
notes are due to the suggestion of the author’s old and 
intimate friend Professor Nöldeke, of Strassburg, who 
has kindly read the lectures in proof, and the notes 
signed N. or Nöld. are directly taken from his observa- 
tions. Some of these, which were not communicated to 
me till the book was in page, have been necessarily 
placed among the Addittonal Notes and Corrections, tO 
which I desire to call the special attention of the reader. 
It will be observed that the Lectures do not embrace 
any systematic discussion or classification of the forms of 
nouns in the Semitic languages; nor can I find any 
indication that the author intended to add a section on 
this important and difficult subject. He seems to have 
regarded it as lying beyond the region that’ could be 
conveniently covered in a course of lectures to under- 
graduates ; and he did not live to read the recent works 
of his old and valued friend Professor de Lagarde 
( Uebersıcht iiber dte am Aramidischen, Arabischen und 
Hebriaschen ibliche Bildung der Nomina, Göttingen 
1889: Af. der Rk. G. d W., Bd. xxxv), and of Professor 
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Barth (Dte Nominalbildung in den Sem. Sprachen, Iste 
Hilfte, i., Leipzig 1889). On the other hand he doubt- 
less intended to complete the subject of verbal inflexion, 
and 1 have therefore thought it right to make a few 
additions to the rough sketch of the derived forms of 
verbs whase third radical is 1 or ', with which the manu- 
script ended, and also to supply, by way of appendix, a 
short section on verbs one of whose radicals is an KR. 
Here also I have derived great advantage from Prof. 
Nöldeke’'s suggestions. 

The printing of the volume, necessarily slow from 
the nature of the work, has been still further retarded 
by a prolonged illness, which fell upon me after the early 
sheets were printed off, and which would have caused 
still more delay had not Mr A. Ashley Bevan, of Trinity 
College, kindly undertaken to read the proofs during my 
enforced absence from Cambridge. I have to thank 
Mr Bevan not only for this service but for suggesting 
several useful notes. 


W. ROBERTSON SMITH. 


CHRIST'S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


June, 890. 
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CHAPTER I1. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. THE TERM SEMITIC. DIFFUSION 
AND ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SEMITES. 


IN commcncing a course of Lectures on the Comparative 
Grammar of the Semitic Languages, I feel it almost unnecessary 
to begin with an apology for my subject. The results which 
may be attained by the comparative treatment of an entire class, 
or even of a single group of languages, have been patent to all, 
since the time when men like Bopp, Pott and Schleicher, have 
investigated the connexion of the Indo-European languages ; 
Jacob Grimm that of the Teutonic; and Diez that of the 
Romance. What has becn done in these ficlds may yet be 
accomplished in another; and every attempt to illustrate the 
history and grammar of the Hebrew language in particular 
ought to be welcome to its students, even though the results 
should fail to be in exact conformity with preconceived notions 
and ancient prejudices. 

To myself it is a matter of more importance to apologise for 
the mcagrencss of thc outline which is all that I can pretend to 
offer. I have no great discoveries to announce, no new laws to 
cnunciate. The ficld of our investigations is limited. Instead 
of ranging from the farthest limits of Hindüstan to the coasts of 
Ireland, and from the shores of Iceland to the isles of Greece, 
we are confined, I may say, to a small portion of Western Asia. 
Our position is that of the Teutonic or Romance philologist 
rather than that of the Indo-European. The languages with 
which we have to deal form a small group, which are as inti- 
matcly connected with one another as old Norse, Gothic, old 
High German and old English, on the one hand; or as Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Provençal, French and Wallachian, on the 
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other, And not only this, but I propose to confine myself 
chiefly to three of these languages—Hebrew, Syriac and Arabic; 
and to consider these as they appear to us in the ancient forms 
of their literary monuments, and not, save incidentally, in the 
modern aspects of their spoken dialects, 

You probably infer, then, that our path is a smooth one; 
that there is not much to investigate; not much room for inquiry 
'or speculation. And yet this is far from being the case. On 
the contrary, it is surprising how relatively little progress the 
comparative philology of the Semitic languages has yet made; 
partly owing to the inherent difficulties of the subject, and partly 
to the imperfection of our knowledge on many preliminary 
points of importance. 

A hundred years ago the Sanskrit language was barely 
known to Europeans by name; so recently as 1816 appearcd 
Bopp’s ConjJugattons-Sygtem, the first work of the grcat master 
and founder of the science of Comparative Grammar. And be- 
hold, the mustard seed has already grown into a great tree, and 
has yielded an ample and goodly crop of fruit. 

Beside the results of Indo-European philology, thosc as yct 
attained by Semitic grammarians seem scant and dwarfish. 
Since the days of Reuchlin, who died in 1622, we Europeans 
have been engaged in the study of Hebrew and its sister-lan- 
guages. The Dutchman De Dieu and the Swiss Hottinger, our 
own Edmund Castle and the Germans Buxtorf and Ludolf, Alting 
of Groningen and Danz of Jena, were among those who laid the 
foundations of our science; and they found worthy successors in 
the three great Dutch linguists, Schultens, Schroeder and Scheid. 
But yet the labours of these scholars were not far in advance of 
those of the classical philologists of their day, who speculated 
upon the obvious affinities of Latin and Greek, and their con- 
nexion with other languages, without bcing able to arrive at any 
satisfactory results; simply for want of the proper kcy wherc- 
with to unlock this linguistic treasury. It was rcserved for the 
men of our own day to take a decided step in advance. Thanks 
to the studies of a Gesenius and an Ewald, a Roedigcr and an 
Olshausen, a Dillmann and a Noeldeke, the Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Semitic languages is at last beginning to assume the 
proportions of a science; and we may therefore hope, before 
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many years are past, to see the results of their labours embodied 
in a work which shall not be inferior in fulness and accuracy, I 
will not say to those of Bopp and Schleicher, but rather to those 
of Grimm, of Diez, and of Curtius. 

You understand, then, that there exists as yet no work 
which I can recommend to you as a complete text-book of 
Semitic Comparative Grammar; no treatise which we can con- 
fidently follow as a guide from the beginning of our course to 
its end. The French Orientalist Renan proposed to himself to 
write such a work; but he has not yet advanced beyond thc 
introduction, the Histoire Géncrale des Langues Sémstigues [Svo, 
Paris, Ist ed. 1855]. The second part, the Systdme Compare, 
has remained, and is now, I fear, likely to remain, a desideratum. 
Differing as I do from Renan, not merely in small details, but 
also in various matters of principle, I can still admire the in- 
dustry and scholarship which are manifest in every page of the 
Histoire Générale; the justice of many of its views, and the 
clearness of its style and arrangement; and I therefore advise 
those of you who have not yet read it, to do so without delay, as 
a good introduction to the studies to which I now invite your 
attention. In connexion with our special course I would re- 
commend to you more particularly the Hebrew Grammar of 
Justus Olshausen, Lekrbuck der Hebrdtschen Sprache (Brunswick, 
1861ı); that of B. Stade, Lehrbuch der Hebriischen Grammatik, 
ttcr Theil (Leipzig, 1879); and Bickell's GCrundriss der Hebrd- 
ischen Gramınatik (Lcipzig, 1869, 70), of which an English trans- 
lation by Curtiss appeared at Lcipzig in 1877 under the title 
of Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. To this little book I shall 
sometimes have occasion to refer, as I prefer it to Land's 
Hebrccutwsche Graımmatica (Amsterdam, 1869), of which there 
is also an English translation by Reginald Lane Poole, Pren- 
ciples of Hebrew Grammar (London, 1876). I would also men- 
tion with commendation the latest or 22nd edition of Gesenius’ 
Hebriiische Grammatik, by Professor Kautzsch of Tübingen, as 
furnishing some useful hints ; [24th ed. Leipzig, 1885]. 

The term Semitic is, as has been often observed, more con- 
venient than scientific. It is not, however, easy to invent a 


1 [See also Nöldeke’s article ‘“ Semitic Languages” in the ninth ed. of the 
Encyclopacdia Britannica, vol. xxi. (Edin. 1886). ] 
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better; and it is, at any rate, no worse than “ Hamitic,” and 
much superior to “Japhetic” or “Turanian.” The word is de- 
rived, as you are aware, from the tenth chapter of the Book of 
Genesis, in which the nations of the world, so far as known to 
the Jews, are divided into three sections, not, as it would seem, 
ethnographically, nor even geographically, but with reference 
to political history and civilisation. Thus alonc can we satis- 
factorily explain the mention of the Phoenicians and other 
Canaanites among the children of Ham. That the languages 
of Canaan were akin to the Hebrew, almost to identity, is 
certain ; that their connexion with ancient Egyptian was a very 
remote one, is equally certain—many philologists would deny it 
altogether; but that Canaan and the Phoenicians were long 
subject to Egypt, and that they derived a great part of their 
civilisation from the EEyPHaRS are historical facts which do not 
admit of dispute. 

The Semitic races occupy but a small portion of the carth’s 
surface. They are known to us historically as the inhabitants 
of the south-western corner of Asia. Their territory is bounded 
on the north by Mount Taurus and the mountains of Armenia ; 
on the east, by the mountains of Kurdistan and Khüzistan, and 
the Persian Gulf; on the south, by the Indian Ocean; and on 
the west, by the Red Sea and the Mediterrancan. Karly colo- 
nisation led them across the strait of Bab el-Mandeb into the 
country which we call Abyssinia ; and they also occupicd, at an 
extremely remote period, various points on the shores of the 
Mcditerranean Sea and even of the Atlantic Ocean, the trading 
ports of the energetic Phoenician race. 

If you ask me whether the Semites were autochthones,— 
whether they were the original, primitive inhabitants of the 
Asiatic region above described,—JI must beg of you to formulate 
the question differently. 

It seems certain, on the evidence of ancient monuments, 
that the great basin of the Tigris and Euphrates was originally 
occupied by a non-Semitic people or peoplcs, of no mcan 
civilisation, the inventors of the cuneiform system of writing. 
Hebrew tradition, as contained in the Old Testament, mentions 


1 Şee Tiele, Vergelijkende Geschiedenis van de Egyptische en Mesopotamische 
Godsdiensten [8vo, Amsterclam, 1872], Pp. 20. 
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various gigantic tribes as the primitive inhabitants of Palestine 


(N3 Dian, I Chron. vii. 21), such as the Emîim, bxn, 


Nëphîlîm, biran, Rëphã’îm, DNDN, ‘Anãkim, opr, 
Züzîm, DY, and Zamzummim, DID!; the Hörîm or Troglo- 
dytes, DÎY, and others; some of hot at least were probably 


non-Semitic. 

It appears then that in certain parts of their territory the 
Semites were not autochthones, but a foreign conquering race. 
Was this the case with the whole Semitic region? Does the 
cradle of the Semites lie within the boundaries designated above, 
or ‘outside of them? That is the shape which your ا‎ 
should take. 

Here, on the very threshold of our inquiries, the opinions of 
the best modern authorities diverge widely, some maintaining (as 
I1 myself was formerly inclined to do) that the Semites were 
ancient immigrants from the North East ; others that their home 
. was in thc South, whence they gradually ovcrsprcad thc wholc of 
Syria and Mesopotamia by successive migrations in a northerly 
direction. In recent times the former view has been upheld, to 
mention only a very few names, by von Kremer, Guidi, and 
Hommel; the latter by Sayce, Sprenger, Schrader, and De 
Goeje. 

It was in 1876 that von Kremer published in a German 
periodical called Das Ausland (nos. 1 and 2) two articles on 
“ Semitische Culturentlehnungen aus dem Pflanzen- und Thier- 
reiche,” i.e. on plants and animals which the Semites obtained, 
with their names, from other races. His conclusions, so far as 
they interest us at the present moment, are briefly these. Before 
the formation of the different Semitic dialects, they had a name 
for the camel, which appears in all of them ; whereas they have 
no names in common for the date-palm and its fruit, or for the 
ostrich. The one the Semites knew while they were as yet one 
people, dwelling together; the others they did not know. Now 
the region wherc there is neither date-palm nor ostrich, and yet 
where the camcl has bcen known from the remotest antiquity, is 
the great central tableland of Asia, near the sources of the Oxus 
and jJaxartes, the Jaihüûn and Saihüûn. Von Kremer regards the 
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Semitic emigration from this region as having prccedcd the 
Aryan or Indo-European, perhaps under pressure from the latter 
race; and he holds that the Semites first settled in Mesopotamia 
and Babylonia, which he looks upon as the oldest centre of 
Semitic civilisation. “In der babylonisch-mesopotamischen 
Niederung, wo die Semiten sich angesammelt hatten, entstand 
das erste und iãlteste semitische Culturcentrum.” 

In 1879 the Italian orientalist Ignazio Guidi wrote a memoir 
upon the primitive seat of the Semitic peoples, “ Della secde 
primitiva dei popoli Semitici,” which appcared among thc 
publications of the Reale Accademia dei Lincci. His line of 
argument is much the same as von Kremer’s (whose articles 
appear to have been unknown to him). Comparing the words 
in the various Semitic languages which exprcss the configurations 
of the carth’s surface, the varicties of soil, the changes of the 
seasons and climate, the names of minerals, plants and animals, 
ctc., Guidi arrives at nearly the same conclusions as von Krcmer, 
viz. (1) that Babylonia was the first centre of Semitic life, 
“ siamo sempre riportati alla Babilonide come centro degli anti- 
chissimi Semiti (p. 48)”; and (2) that these primitive Semites 
were immigrants from the lands to the S. and S.W. of the 
Caspian Sea, which he regards as “ probabile punto di partenza 
degli antenati dei Semiti (Pp. S51).” 

In the same year, 1879, Hommel wrote a paper on this 
subject, which I do not possess in its original shape. His 
conclusion, however, is nearly identical with that of von Kremer 
and Guidi, that lower Mesopotamia, and not Arabia, was the 
original seat of the Semites. You will find his views stated briefly, 
with some slight polemic against von Kremer, in his book Dıze 
Namen der Siugethiere bei den Siidsemitischen Violkern [Leipzig, 
1879], p. 406 sqq. Consult also his later work, Die Semtteschen 
Vilker u. Spraclen, 1883, especially p. 63. 

Assuming for the moment the correctness of this vicw,— 
taking it for granted that the Semites first settled as one race in 
Mesopotamia and Babylonia,—how are we to depict to ourselves 
their dispersion over the territory which they subsequently occu- 
pied? Somewhat as follows :— 

Having forced their way through the mountainous règion of 
.Kurdistãn, and reached the Tigris, the Semites would cross it 
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and settle in the country between the Tigris and Euphrates. 
Thence they would gradually make their way southwards by 
two different lines, through what we call Syria and Babylonia. 
The one branch would extend its wanderings as far as Canaan; 
the other to the head of the Persian Gulf, where in process of 
time they would cast off a fresh swarm, which occupied Arabia 
and then crossed over into Africa. Ali this of course is supposed 
to happen in pre-historic times; as Guidi says, “tale Piri che 
possa essere stato il movimento preistorico di questi popoli.” 

Let us now consider the opposite view, which I am at present 
strongly inclined to adopt. 

The plainest statement of it in English is that of Sayce in 
his Assyrian Grammar (1872), p. 13: “The Semitic traditions 
all point to Arabia as the original home of the race. It is the 
only part of the world which has remained exclusively Semite. 
The racial characteristics—intensity of faith, ferocity, exclusive- 
ness, imagination—can best be explained by a desert origin.” 

Similarly Sprenger in his A/te Geogr. Arabiens (Bern, 1875), 
p. 293: “All Semites are according to my conviction successive 
layers of Arabs. They deposited themselves layer upon layer; 
and who knows, for example, how many layers had preceded the 
Canaanites, whom we encounter at the very beginning of history?” 
“Alle Semiten sind nach meiner Ueberzeugung abgelagerte 
Araber. Sie lagerten sich Schichte auf Schichte, und wer weiss, . 
die wie vielte Schichte zum Beispiel die Kanaaniter, welche wir 
zu Anfang der Geschichte wahrnehmen, waren?” 

Schrader expresses views of the same nature in an article in 
the ZDMG. for 1873, vol. xxvii. pp. 397—424. After a long 
discussion of the religious, linguistic and historico-geographical 
relations of the different Semitic nations to one another, hé 
arrives at the conclusion that Arabia is the home of these races : 
“ Die Erwãgung der religiös-mythologischen, weiter der linguis- 
tischen, nicht minder der allgemein geschichtlich-geographischen 
Verhãltnisse, weist uns nach Arabien als den Ursitz des. Semi- 
tismus” (p. 421). 

Lastly, De Goeje in his academical address for 1882, Het 
Vaderland der Semietische Volken, has distinctly declared himself 


1 [The same view is alrcendy expressed and defended in Sprengecr’s Leber und 
Lehre des AMohammad,‘Bdl i. (Berlin, 1869), p. 241 s4] 
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in favour of the view that Central Arabia is the home of the 
Semitic race as a whole. Laying it down as a rule without ex- 
ception that mountaineers never become inhabitants of the steppe 
and nomade shephcrds,' De Goejec rejects the notion that the 
Semites can have descended from the mountains of the Arrapa- 
chitis to become dwellers in the plains and swamps of Babylonia. 
On thc othcr hand he shews how nomades arc continually pass- 
ing over into agriculturists with settled habitations; how villages 
and towns are gradually formed, with cultivated lands around 
them ; and how the spacc needful for the pasturing nomadc is 
thus gradually curtailed until the land becomes too narrow for 
him and he is forced to seek a home clsewhere. So it fared with 
Central Arabia. The result was that the nomade population 
was incessantly overstepping its bounds in every direction, and 
planting itself in Syria, Babylonia, ‘Omaãn, or Yaman. Suc- 
cessive layers of emigrants would drive their predecessors in 
.Syria and Babylonia farther northwards towards the borders of 
Kurdistan and Armenia, and thus the whole of Mesopotamia 
would be gradually semitised, and even portions of Africa would 
in course of time more or less completely share the same fate. 
This process, I may remark, has often been repeated in more 
recent, historical times, in which the Arab migration has ovcr- 
flooded the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia. In the earliest 
centurics of thc Christian cra, the wcalthy city of Palınyra was 
ruled, I may say, by a company of Arab merchants. Three 
petty kingdoms, those of Ghassan, of the Tha‘labites, and of 
al-Hirah, divided between them the southern part of the Syrian 
steppe ; and in the struggles between the Byzantine and Persian 
empires the Arabs of Mesopotamia had always to be reckoned 
with, and yielded a reluctant obedience to the one side or: the 
other. De Goeje also lays stress upon the fine climate of Central 
Arabia and the splendid physical and mental development of 
the race; and, like Schrader, compares their language with those 
of the other Semites in the earliest stage at which we know 
thcm, drawing the inference that thc speech of the Arabs is the 
nearest approximation that we can have to the primitive Semitic 
tongue. “En dat van alle Semietische talen het Arabisch het 
naast staat aan de moedertaal, waaruit zij gesproten zijn, is over- 
tuigend bewezen door hoogleeraar Schrader te Berlijn (p. 16).” 
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This view is of course diametrically opposed to that of Sayce, 
who claims for the Assyrian “the same position among the 
Semitic tongues that is held by Sanskrit in the Aryan family of 
speech.” Which of these scholars is in the right we shall be 
better ablc to judge by and by. Meanwhile I will only say 
that I range myself on the Arabic side with Schrader and De 
Goeje. 

Accepting this view of the cradle of the Semites,—assuming 
that they spread from Arabia as their centre,—how shall we 
depict to ourselves their dispersion over the Semitic territory ? 
Let Schrader speak. He imagines the northern Semites—i.e., 
the Arameans, Babylonians and Canaanites—to have parted in 
a body from their brethren in the south, and to have settled in 
Babylonia, where they lived together for a long period. The 
Arameans would be the first to separate from the main body of 
emigrants; at a considerably later period the Canaanites; last 
of all the Assyrians. At the same time an emigration would be 
going on in a southcrly direction. Lcaving the northern Arabs 
in Central Arabia, these emigrants would settle on the southern 
coast of the peninsula, whence a band of them subsequently 
crossed the sea into Africa and pitched in Abyssinia *, 


1 [On all these theories of the cradle of the Semitic race see also Nöldeke’s 
remarks in Enc. Brit. xxi. 641. Ile himself suggests, °“ not as a definite theory but 
as a modest hypothesis,” that the primitive seat of the Semites is to be sought in 
Africa, though he regrrds the Arabian theory as ‘‘not untenable.” It may be observed 
that, if the Semites originally came from Africa, Arabia may yet be the centre from 
which they spread over other parts of Asia.] 


CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL SURVEY OF TIIE SEMITIC LANGUAGES. 


1 NOW proceed to give you a more detailed account of the 
several languages, or groups of languages, which constitute the 
Semitic family. I divide them broadly into the #orthern,Semites 
and the southern Semitcs. By the former I understand the 
Arameans, the Canaanites and Hebrews, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians; by the latter, the northern Arabs, the southern 
Arabs or Himyarites, and the Ge‘ez or Abyssinians. In the 
‘course of my description it may, perhaps, be better to follow a 
geographical than a historical arrangement ; for this reason, that 
linguistic and political history arc very different things ; that one 
nation may have played its part in the world’s history, and have 
disappeared from the stage, long before a kindred people has 
come prominently into notice; and: yet, from a linguistic point 
of view, the language of the latter may exhibit their common 
speech in a more antique phase, and may prové in the hands of 
the comparative philologist a more efficient implement than that 
of the former. An example of what I mean is afforded us by 
the Icelandic, which among all the existing Teutonic dialects 
has retained the greatest number of original forms with the least 
alteration. Another and still better instance is the Lithuanian 
language. It is spoken by only a couple of millions of people 
(at most) on the borders of Prussia and Russia; its earliest 
written literary document dates from the middle of the sixteenth 
century; and yet it has preserved many of the forms of Indo- 
European speech in a less corrupted condition than any of its 
European congencrs, aye, than any dialect of the entire family 
which is not at lcast two thousand ycars older. 

The causes which produce results such as these are, probably, 
` manifold; but some of them at any rate are, as it seems to me, 
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sufficiently clear. Language is after all, as Whitney has re- 
marked, the work of tradition ; we speak as we were taught by 
our fathers and mothers, who were in their turn trained by a 
preceding generation. This process of transmission is always, 
and necessarily, more or less imperfect. Hence language is 
always undcrgoing a proccss of modification, partaking of the 
nature both of decay and of growth. The less imperfect the 
transmission, the slighter will the modification obviously be. 
Now two circumstances above all others are favourable to the 
continuity and complctcncss of linguistic tradition: isolation is 
the one; the possession of a literature is the other. If a race, 
speaking a single language, occupics a circumscribcd territory, sO 
long as that race is confined within those narrow limits, and 
thrown but littlc into contact with surrounding races, the forces 
which produce linguistic decay and growth are, if not entirely 
repressed, at least limited in their operation. Dialectic differences 
will probably arise, but they will be comparatively few and 
trifling. On the other hand, if the said race extends its territory 
largcly, by conqucst or colonisation, and is thrown into constant 
contact or collision with other races, the decay and growth of its 
speech proceeds with greatly accelerated rapidity ; and the 
language runs no small risk of being ultimately broken up into 
several languages, the speakers of which are no longer mutually 
intelligible. Here the possession of a literature steps in as a 
counteracting force, exercising a strong conservative influence. 
English, as is well known, has changed less since Shakespear's 
time than it did in the interval between him and Chaucer ; and 
certainly much less since Chaucer’s age than it did during the 
five preceding centuries. So too with Arabic. As long as the 
Arabs wcrc confincd within thc limits of their peninsula, the 
variations of their speech were but small. We know indeed of 
dialectic differences, but they are neither numerous nor im- 
portant. The words and names handed down to us from 
antiquity as Arabic,—whether in the cuneiform inscriptions, the 
Bible, or the writers of Greece and Rome,—are easily recognisable 
as such, unless when they have undergone corruption in the 
course of transmission. Since Muhammad's time, however, the 
changes have been more rapid and numerous ; and by this time 
the natives of Syria, Egypt, and Morocco, would perhaps have 
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been scarcely intelligible to one another, had it not been for the 
link of a common litcrature, commencing with the ancicnt pocts 
and the Kor’ãn. The existence of this link has greatly retarded 
the processes of growth and decay ; and hence it happens that 
the Arabic of the present day is a far closer representative of the 
language as spoken, say, two thousand years ago, than modern 
Italian and French are of the Latin of the same period. 


We commence, then, our survey of the Semitic tongues with 
the Northern section, and herein with the Laster group, which, 
as it happens, is the first to appear prominently in the field of 
history. This group comprises two very closely allied lan- 
guages, the Babylonian and Assyrian, which have been pre- 
served to us in numerous inscriptions, written in cuneiform or 
wedge-shaped characters. The earliest of these inscriptions gO 
back beyond the time of the Babylonian king Hammurabi, who 
cannot, according to the best authorities, have flourished later 
than circa IŞOO B.C.; and the latest come down to the beginning 
of the fourth century B.C., when the Persian monarch Artaxerxes 
Mnemon rcigned".' They are all writtcn, unfortunately for us, in 
a non-Semitic character, primitively hieroglyphic, and of pecu- 
liar complexity, one of the varieties of the cunciform type. Into 
a full description of these, and the history of their decipher- 
ment, so far as it has till now been accomplished, I cannot here 
enter. The Assyrian character, as I shall call it for shortness’ sake, 
is not alphabetical, but syllabaric. Such syllables as #a, i, #u, 
ak, tk, uk, are each expressed by a single sign, as well as sylla- 
bles of the form Aas, Rim, sak, stk. These latter compound 
syllables may, however, be also denoted by two signs, the one 
indicating a syllable which ends with a certain vowel, and the 
other a syllable which begins with the same vowel; c.g. #a-am, 
si-é#. Under these circumstances alone, the learning to read 
Assyrian texts with flucncy would be no light task; but the 
difficulty is enormously enhanced by the fact that a great num- 
ber of the signs employed in writing are not syllables but ideo- 
grams; not phonetic signs, but characters denoting an object or 
idea. Some of these ideograms have no phonctic value what- 
ever; whilst others are both ideographic and have a phonetic 


1 (The Br. Mus. has an inscr. of Antiochus I., Soter, of the year 26g B.C.] 
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value as well. For instance = as a syllable sounds ar, but as 
an ideogram it means “God,” :/4, which is otherwise written 
phonetically with two signs, £-/, One class of ideograms are 
mere determinatives, their object being solely to indicate the 
nature of the following group of signs; e.g. | before every 
name of a man, + before most names of countries, etc. 

How much perplexity is caused by the intermixture of these 
idcograms with the phonctic signs you can easily conceive ; and 
that the Assyrians themselves found a difficulty herein is ob- 
vious from their use of what is called “the phonetic comple- 
ment.” This consists in the addition to an ideogram of one or 
two phonetic signs, indicating the termination of the word 
denoted by the idcogram. For example, a certain combination 
of wedges sounds KI; but as an ideogram it means “the earth.” 
Consequently the phonetic complement Ziv is added to it, to 
lead the reader to the correct pronunciation, which is not #i-tfv, 
but #rş:-tiv (PR) Two ideograms, the phonetic values of 


which are SU-AS, mean “I burncd.” Now in Assyrian the 
idca of “burning” is expressed by sarap, tsrup (13), or avî, 


kun (m2). Conscqucntly, when the Ist pers. sing. imperf. of 


the former verb is intended, the syllable #/ is added to the ideo- 
grams SU-AS, and the whole word, though written SU.AS. #9, 
is pronounced asrzp. We do something of this kind ourselves, 
but on a very limited scale, when we write LSD, and read 
“ pounds, shillings and pence”; or write & and z.¢. and vig., and 
pronounce “and” and “that is” and “namely.” The Persians 
made more use of the same procedure in writing the Pahlavi 
character. Using a strange jumble of Semitic and Persian, 
they wrote /Aımna and bsrã (i.e. the Aramaic lang, “bread”; 
besra, “flcsh”], but spoke #&rı and göskt; thcy wrotc ab and 
rcad /:t [“father”], but attr did duty for [the synonym] /ttar. 

To return to thc Assyrian. A yct greater difficulty lics 
ahcad of the deciphcrer than any of those already mentioncd ; 
for it seems to have been established that some at least both of 
the syllabic signs and of the ideograms are polyphonic, that is, 
have sevcral diffcrent sounds and significations. 

For further dctails and explanations I must refer you to the 
works of M¢énant, Smith, Oppcrt, Sayce and Schradcr, cspe- 
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cially the treatise of the last-named scholar in the ZDMG., vol. 
xxvi. pp. I—392; Sayce, An Assyrian Grammar for compara- 
tive purposes, 1872; An Elementary Grammar of the Assyrian 
Language, in “Archaic Classics,” 1875 (2nd ed. 1877). The re- 
searches of these and other writers, such as Rawlinson, Hincks 
and Norris, not to mention younger scholars, such as Delitzsch, 
Haupt and Hommel, have rendered it clear that the language of 
the Assyrian and Babylonian empires, as handed down to us in 
this particular variety of cuneiform writing, was a member of 
the North Semitic group, closely connected with Phoenician 
and Hebrew, and only in a somewhat less degree with Aramaic. 

As I shall not often refer hereafter to the Assyrian tongue, ÎI 
may take this opportunity of stating that, in regard to its vowels, 
the Assyrian seems to have preserved more than the Hebrew of 
that ancient simplicity which is so canspicuous in the Arabic. 
It appears to possess only the three radical vowel sounds @, #, #, a 
fact which need not surprise us, if we look to the written vocali- 
sation of the Arabic and to the analogy of Sanskrit in the Indo- 
European family ®, In respect to its consonants, however, the 
Assyrian approaches more nearly to the lower level of the 
Phoenician and Hebrew, as contrasted with the higher level of 
the Arabic. This is especially obvious in regard to the sibilants, 


as “three,” Salastt, ران‎ ml; “manly,” setkars, “3Y, .ذکر‎ 
TT 

Some salient and distinctive features in its grammar we may 

have occasion to notice from time to time; and I therefore only 


remark in conclusion that this eastern branch of the North 
Semitic languages has left no modern representative whatever. 


Proceeding northward and westward, we mect with the great 
` Aramean or central group of the North Semitic dialects. 

The Bible has made you familiar with the name of 4Arãon 
(written DN, constr. DN, for which we should rather have 


expected DN, agreeably to the analogy of 123, 127) It 
. speaks of pm" DN or “the Aram of Danisêus” nai DN, 
1 [See also Lyon, Manual (Chicago, 1886) ; Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr. (Berlin, 


:889(.[ 


8 [But Haupt (Amer. Journ. ef Philol. viii. (1887), p. 265 s44.) and Delitzsch 
maintain the existence of e in Assyrian.] 
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1/2 ON, etc., all places situated in Syria. D3 DN, 


Ai of the two rivers,” is usually supposed to mean Hiso: 
tania, but it is possible that the two rivers were not the Euphra- 
tes and Tigris, but the Euphrates and its chief affluent the 
| Chaböras or Khabür, which would limit the designation to the 
western half of what is generally understood by Mesopotamia. 
A part of this territory bore the name of DN [3D, which we 


may probably identify with the village of ,ا‎ called by the 
Arab geographers نداں‎ [Faddaãn], near Harrãn. Ardãm seems, 


therefore, not to be a geographical or political designation, but 
the ancicnt name of the race, which they brought with them in 
their wanderings from thc banks of the lower Tigris, the district 


known in the time of the Sãsãnians, and even later, as كھ فا‎ 
[Beth Armãyë], or “the home of the Arameans.” Now the Jews, 
as is well known, employed the word ND" (DN) in the sense 


of “gentile,” “heathen”; and under the influence of their usage, 
it was retained by the Syrian translators of the New Testament 
to express "EAAnves, ¢Ovexot, and similar words. But a term 
which was used in the Bible to designate “heathens” could no 
longer be borne by a Christian people. Hence the old name was 


modified into So} [Arãmãyaã]; but even this was gradually 
discarded and replaced by another, the Greek designation of 
“Syrians.” This is merely an abbreviation of “Assyrians.” At 
first the Greeks called all the subjects of the Assyrian empire 
'Acaipto, or more usually by the shorter form Xptos or Zupou. 
Subsequently, as they became better acquainted with these 
rcgions, they used the fullcr form ’Acaupla to designate the 
lands on thc banks of thc Tigris, whilst the shorter form Xupla 
servcd as thc namc of the westcrn lands; and at last this term 
was adopted by the Arameans themselves, who as Christians 


applied to themselves the term Ûašaco [Suryayë]. See Noel- 
dcke in Hermes for 1871I, Pp. 443, and in ZDMG. xxv. 113. 

From its northern settlements the Aramean race gradually 
extended itself over the whole of Syria, Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia ; and its language is consequently known to us in various 
forms, attaining their litcrary dcvclopment at different periods. 
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Firstly, there is the dialect of northern Mesopotamia, specifi- 
cally of the district around Orhaãi (Urhöi) or Edessa, which we 
commonly call Syriac. It is known to us as a literary language 
from about the second century after Christ down to the thirteenth 
or fourteenth. The best grammars of it for our purpose are those 
of Noeldeke [Leipzig, 1880] and Duval (Paris, 1881]. 

Secondly, there are the dialects of Syria Proper and of Pales- 
tine, the region to the west of thc Euphrates. These are usually 
spoken of by the absurd designation of C/haldce, which would 
properly mean something very different, as we have seen above. 
Leaving out of account two words in the book of Genesis (ch. 
xxXİ. 47) and a verse in Jeremiah (ch. x. 11), the oldest literary 
monuments of this branch of Aramaic are certain passages in 
the book of Ezra (ch. iv. §&—vi. 18, vii. 12—26), going back to 
the end of the sixth or the beginning of the fifth century B.C., 
which are, as Renan says, really specimens of the Aramaic of 
the time of Darius Hystaspis, Xerxes, and Artaxerxes Longima- 
nus, About the Aramaic portions of the book of Daniel there 
is a doubt, for they are, according to the best forcign critics, of 
much later date, having been written by a Palestinian Jew in the 
time of Antiochus Epiphanes, about 166 or 166 B.C. This point, 
however, is one which I am not called upon to settle, and I con- 
tent myself with merely indicating the doubt. Then follow the 
Biblical Targüms, Onkelos, Junathan, Pseudo-Jonathan, and the 
Yêërüshalmî. Now, do not for a moment suppose that the Jews 
lost the use of Hebrew in the Babylonian captivity, and brought 
back with them into Palestine this so-called Chaldee. The 
Aramean dialect, which gradually got the upper hand since the 
fourth or fifth century B.C., did not come that long journey 
across the Syrian desert; it was here, on the spot; and it ended 
by taking possession of the field, side by side with the kindred 
dialect of the Samaritans, as excmplified in their Targüm of the 
Pentateuch, their festal services and hymns. For the grammati- 


1 [See however Kuenen, Ondersoek, and ed. (Leiden, 1887) vol. i. p. §o2 sg., 
where the view is taken that the author of Chronicles-Ezra-Nchemiah made extracts 
from an Aramaic work : this work may have been written in the Persian period, and 
it contained authentic history, but the documents it cites are not literally authentic. 
Upon this view the language.of the Aramaic portions of Ezra is not so old as Renan 


supposes. ] 
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cal study of thc Biblical Aramaic I recommend to you the 
grammar of S. D. Luzzatto, Elementi grammatical: del caldeo 
biblico e del dialetto talinudtco-babilonese, which has bcen trans- 
lated into German by Krüger (Breslau 1873) and into English 
by Goldammer, rabbi at Cincinnati (New. York, 1876). The 
works of Winer and Petermann may also be named. The for- 
mer has bccn donc into English by Riggs and by Longfield. 
Turpic’s Manual (1879) may be found convenient; but Kautzsch’s 
Grammatik des Biblisch-arainciischen (Leipzig, 1884) is the best 
in its particular field. The best Samaritan grammars are those 
of Uhlemann (Leipzig, 1837), and Petermann (Berlin, 1873). 
That of Nicholls may also be mentioned. 

Subordinate dialccts of this second class are :— 

(a) The Egyptian Aramaic, as exhibited, for example, in 
the stele of Sakkaãra, now in the Berlin Museum'; in the inscrip- 
tion preserved at Carpentras in France"; in the papyri Blacassiani, 
formcrly in the collection of the Duc de Blacas, now in the British 
Muscum®; and the papyrus of the Louvre editcd by thc Abbé 
Bargès“. The Berlin stele is dated in the fourth year of Xerxes, 
B.C. 482. The other monuments specified, and a few more of the 
same class, may perhaps bc ascribcd, as M. Clermont-Ganneau 
maintains’, to the periods of Persian sway in Egypt, B.C. 527 to 
40% and B.C. 340 to 332 ; but it is possible that some of them at 
any ratc may be of later date, the work of Jews dwelling in 
Fgypt. 

(0) The Nabathean dialect, or that of inscriptions found. 
in Hauran, Petra, and the Sinaitic Peninsula, as well as at 
Taimã and Madaã!ın Şalih or al-Hijr in North Arabia. The 
great inscription of Taima® is of the Persian period and 
thercfore some centurics anterior to the Christian era. The 
inscriptions discovcrcd by Doughty at Madarn Salih, and just 
publishcd by thc French Academy", datc from B.C. 3 to 

1 [Figured and published in the Palaeographical Society's Oriental Series, Plate 
Ixiii. 

7 Plate Ixiv.] 

3 (Jbid. Plates xxv., xxvi.] 

4 (Papyrus dgyplo-aramden, Paris, 1862.) | 

5 (Revue Archdologigne 1878, 79, XXxvi. 93 S99., XXxvİi. 21 s49.) 

6 (Published by Nöldleke in Si/surgsh. d. #. JIY. Acad. s« Berlin, to. July, 884.) 

? [Documents (pigraphignes, &c., 4° Paris, 1884; now superscilccl for most of the 
inscriptions by Euting’s Nabaldische Inschriften aus Arabien, 4° Berlin, 1884.) 

W. L 2 
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A.D. 79". The Sinaitic inscriptions are certainly not of carlier 
date, whatever the Rev. Ch. Forster may have written to the 
contrary". 

(¢) The dialect of the inscriptions found at Tadmor or 
Palmyra, a large collection of which has been published by the 
Comte de Vogiüé in his work Syrie Centrale, Inscriptions Soni 
tfiques, 4to, Paris, 1868—77, on which Nocldekce has bascd his 
admirablc article in the ZDMG., vol. xxiv., p. 86. They range 
from 9Q B.C. to the latter part of the third century of our era. 
Since Dc Vogiüé’s publication considerable additions havc been 
made. to our stock, notably one large bilingual inscription in 
thrcc columns, containing a tariff of taxes and imposts on 
merchandise of various sorts”. 

(d4) The dialect spoken by the Christians of Palcstine, the 
principal literary monument of which is a Lectionary, edited by 
the Count Miniscalchi-Erizzo under the misleading title of 
Evangeliartum Hierosolyinitanum [(4to, Verona, 1861, 64], since 
there is nothing to connect it specially with Jerusalem. The 
remaining relics of this literature have bcen collected by Land 
in the fourth volume of his Azrecdota Syriaca [4to, Lugd. Bat. 
1875]. They comprise portions of the Old and New Testaments, 
hymns and fragments of theological writings. ' The grammar of 
this dialect has been written by Noeldeke in the ZDMCG., vol. 
- xxii. Pp. 443. The extant MSS. of thc lectionary bclong to about 
the elcventh century, but as a spoken language this dialect was 
probably extinct several centurics before that time. 

The third and last subdivision of the Aramean branch com- 
prehends the dialects which occupied the Assyrian mountains 
and the plains of al-“Irãk. Of the former, so far as ancient times 


' (These are the dates given by the French academicians. The inscription which 
they assign to B.C. 3 (Doughty 7= Euting 12) is really, according to Euting’s more 
perfect copy, of the fortieth year of Hãrithat IV.=A۸.D. 3ı. But Euting ı1 (which was 
not in Doughty's collection) dates from the first year of this king, so that the series 
begins in B.C. g. Again the inscription of the fourth year of Rab'êl (Euting 28= 
Doughty 19), which the academicians place in A.D. 79, is assigned by Euting with 
more probability to A.D. 75. The date of king Rab'êl depends on the reading of the 
inscription of Dmêr, published by Sachau in ZDAMG. xxxviii. (ı884) P- 535۰] 

8 [Eulting has copies of dated Sinaitic inscriptions of the 3rd Christian cent. ] 

8 (Published by De Vogié in Journal Asiatigue, Ser. 8, t. i. ii. (1883). Sce also 
ZDMG. xxxvii. §62 sgg., and xlii. 37o sgg., where the literature is fully cited.] 
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arc concerned, we know little or nothing. Of the latter, to which 


Arab writers apply thc name Nabathean تبطي)‎ or «(نباطي‎ the 


older representative is the language of the Babylonian Talmüd 
(cxclusive of certain portions, which are written in late Hebrew). 
Its morc modern representative, which has only died out as a 
spoken language within the last few centuries, is the Mandaitic, 
the dialect of thc Mandcans or Gnostics (NNTIND), otherwise 
called Şãbians (i.c. “Washers,” from their frequent ablutions and 


washings, الصابكون‎ rad. NJY¥ = J3¥, or (المغنسلة‎ and, though 


very absurdly, St John’s Christians. A miserable remnant of 
this race still lingers in Chüzistãn [and near Başra], where they 
have been visited by Petermann and other recent travellers ; but 
cven thcir pricsts secm now to understand but little of their 
Aramaic dialect. Our MSS. of their religious works arc all 
modern, the oldest in Europe being of the sixteenth century. 
The grammar of this dialect too has been written by the inde- 
fatigable Noeldeke, Manditsche Grammatik, Halle, 1875. 


All these Aramean dialects may be divided into two classes, 
which are readily distinguishable by the form of the 3rd pers. 
sing. masc. of the Imperfect. In the western dialects— Biblical 
Aramaic, the Targüms, the Samaritan, the Egyptian Aramaic, 
the Nabathean, the Palmyrene, and the Christian dialect of 


Palestine—the prefix of this person is yJod/, ;ا‎ whereas in 


thc castcrn dialccts—at lcast in Syriac—it is #4, .دم‎ The 
usage of the Babylonian Talmûüd and thc Mandaitic appcars to 
fluctuate betwecn # and /Z though #7. preponderates in thc 
latter. Thc form with / appcars occasionally in Biblical Aramaic, 
and very rarely in the Targüms, but it is restricted to the verb 


YY or HR, 


Each of these two classes of Aramaic dialects has its modern 
representative. Around the village of Ma‘lülã, among the hills 
a short.distance N.N.E. of Damascus, Syriac is still spoken, more 
by’ the women and children than by the men of the locality. 
The prefix of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Imperf. is yöZÃk, and this 
dialcct thcrcforc rcprescnts thc Wcstcrn Aramaic. For instancc: 

2—2 
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ناكف امب‎ 0 n Ù اك‎ 
اہونے بشما ا اشم‎ 


In the mountains of Diyar-Bakr and Kurdistan, northwards of 
Moşul, from Maãridîn and Midyad on the west as far as Urmiah or 


Urümiah and Selmãs ( (تلا‎ on the east, other Aramaic dialccts 
are still spoken by the Christian and Jewish populations, who, in 
the eastern districts at least, have a hard struggle for existence 
among the Muhammadan Kurds. The eastern dialect-—the 
grammar of which has been written first by the American 
Missionary Stoddard [London 1865], and afterwards more fully 
and accurately by Noeldeke—is usually called Modern Syriac 
or Neo-Syriac. This term is, however, erroneous, in so far as the 
said dialect, though a representative of the old Eastern Aramaic, 
is not directly descended from the more ancient language which 
we usually call Syriac, but from a lost sister tongue. Owing to 
the state of its verbal inflection, we cannot say for certain that 
the 3rd pers. sing. masc. Impcrf. was formcd with 7 instcad of y, 
though this is highly probable, considering its rclation to Syriac 
on the one side and Mandaitic on the other; but several points 
connect it more closely with the Mandaitic and the dialect of 
the Talmüd Bãblî than with Syriac. For example, the infin. 


Pa“êël in old Syriac is ,ملفؤخذة‎ but in modern Syriac it is 
Wor (NIT), oor (Rp), which stand (as the usage of 
some subdialects shews) for NAINA, ×, and correspond 
very closely to Talmudic forms like iY, YD, وو‎ and 
Mandaitic forms like NIYN3 NIN NDINp. In one respect 
there is a curious approximation to Ilcbrew, viz. in the cxistcnce 


of participles Pu“al and Hof“al, of which old Syriac has no trace, 
though we find the latter in Biblical Aramaic and perhaps in 


Palmyrene. When the modern Syrian says کر‎ A2 bit 


1 (Sce Ferrclle in Journ. K. As, Soc, xx. (18603), P. 431 syy., Nüldekc in Z2A1G. 
xxi. 183 sgg., Jluart in Journal As. Ser. 7, L. xii. (1878), p. 490 sgg., and Duval, Zid, 
t. xiii. (1879), P- 456 sg. Fuller information is promiscd by Prym ancl Socin.] 

3 (Gr. der neusyrischen Sprache am Crmia-See und in Kurdislan, Leipz. 86$] 
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parkin, “1 will save,” he uses a Pa“ël participle active, with the 
loss of the initial #, ھ۵‎ bit being a contraction of ? صا‎ [+ ts 


requircd that], and کبص‎ standing for ملڪرد ا‎ [saving Oe 
I]. But when he says صهزم۵ خی‎ purkit lî, “I have saved 


thecc,” he cımploys a Pu“al participle, حهزدھ‎ bcing a contraction 
of ادا‎ »iaako, so that the literal meaning is “thou hast becn 


saved by me.” The original form مخصهذف‎ is of course identical 
with thc IIlcbrcw Una, El) bb, and quite distinct from 


ی 


thc old Syriac and Arabic passive participles hihi: مقنل‎ . 
These Neo-Syriac dialects have been largely illustrated of late 


ycars by the publications of Socin and Prym, of Merx, and of 
Duval'. 


0 


I pass on from the Central or Aramaic to the next great 
division of the Semitic family, the Westerns, the members of 
which inhabitcd the narrow strip of land on the coast of the 
Mcditerranean Sea, from the mouth of the Orontes southwards. 

Here we havc two different, though kindred, layers of 
population to deal with. 

(1) The Carnaanttes, under which term we include the 
Bënê Hëth or Hittites, the Amorites, Jebusites, and some other 
tribes frequcntly mentioned in Scripture in close connexion with 
onc anothcr, and thc Phoenicians of the scacoast,. The Philistines, 
who occupied part of the south of Palestine and afterwards gave 
their name to the whole country, I purposely exclude for the 
present, as being aA\A\épv\os, of a yet uncertain race, though 
not improbably Semitic. 

just as the various Aramean tribes called themselves DN, 


so these Canaanites called themselves by the common name of 
Xva, ie. J23. Stephanus Byzantius says that Xva was an old 


name for Phoenicia; Sanchuniathon, [Philo Byblius, ap. Euseb. Pr. 


1 (Prym and Socin, Der nenu-aram. Dialect des Tir 'Abdin, Gött. ı88ı ; Socin, 
Die nen-aram., Dialecle von Urmia bis Afosnt, 4° Tub. 1882 (cf Nödldeke in ZDAfG. 
xxxvi. 669 sgg.); Duval, Les dialectes neo-aramdens de Salamas, Paris, 1883 ; Merx, 
Nensyrisches Jesch. 4to, Drcslau, 1873; Guidi in ZDAfG. xxxvii. 293 s4۰] 
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Eu.i,. I10 (Fr. Hist. Gr. iii. 6569)] that it was the name of a god or 
of a heroic ancestor. In the Old Testament it appcars as a gco- 
graphical term, under the form د2ل‎ [which is taken to mean 


“lowland”]. Whether this territorial sense was the original one, 
may be doubted. Palestine, as a whole, is anything but a low, 
flat country ; and the supposed contrast with DN is out of the 


question. It may be that the name was brought by thcse tribes, 
as a national designation, from their original home in lower 
Mesopotamia; or it may be that, as a national designation, it 
has some other source as yet unknown to us. 

Of the different Canaanite races the only onc that attaincd 
and maintained a great political importance was thc P/ocuiciaa. 
From the district of Sidon and Tyre the Phoenicians gradually 
spread, principally northwards, along the coast of Syria, occupying 


such places as Bêrytos (Beirüt), Byblos ډڍئٰ‎ [Gebal, Ezek. xxvii. 
9) ,(جبيل‎ Botrys بثر بٹروں)‎ Batrüûn), Tripolis, Simyra (Apa: 
2 [“the Zemarite,” Gen. x. 18]), Arke ("Apren or Td "Apxka, 


pe (“the Arkite,” Gen. x. 17]), Sinnas (Zevvas, 5 [“ the 
Sinite,” Gen. x. 17]), Aradus (INH [the Arvadite,” Gen. x. 


e U“ UA‏ ی 
Tortosa), Laodicea, and‏ اتطرطوس) and Antaradus‏ (ر وأك ,[18 
farther inland. With the‏ ,) تخقاد Amathe (NBN [Hamath],‏ 


extension of their domains by colonisation we arc not now 
concerned. Suffice it to say that the Phocnicians occupicd, in 
whole or in part, many of the islands of the Mediterranean, such 
as Cyprus, Rhodes, Crete, Malta, Sicily, the Lipari isles, 
Sardinia, and the Balearic group. They had settlements in 
Egypt and throughout all northern Africa, where Carthage rose 
. to be the dreaded rival of Rome. They set foot in Gaul at 
Massilia or Marseilles'; and a large portion of Southern Spain 
was in their hands. From the port of Cadiz their ships sailed 


1 [The evidence for the existence of a Phoenician colony at Marseilles before the 
Phocaean settlement is wholly archaeological and has broken down bit by bit. Last 
of all it bas been shewn, since these lectures were written, that the famous Phoenician 
sacrificial tablet is of Carthaginian stone and must have been brought from Carthage ; 
how or when can only be matter of conjecture. See Corpus Juscr. Sem. i. 217 sqy.) 
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southwards along the coast of Africa and northwards towards 


Britain; whilst from Elath ( (ا‎ and Ezion-gebcr on the Red 
Sea they traded with S. Arabia and India, which thcy also 
reachcd by way of the Persian Gulf In short, go where you will 
throughout the ancient world, you find the Phoenician iD, 
as keen and energetic a trader as his kinsman the modern Jew. 

Ali the languages of this Canaanitic group, it would seem, 
closcly rescmbled what we call Hebrew; but the only one of 
them with which we are well acquainted is the Phoenician. It 
has been preserved to us in humerous inscriptions from all parts 
of the ancient world, varying in date from the seventh (or eighth) 
cent. to thc first cent. B.C., or, if we include the Punic, to the 
second or third cent. of our era. The grammar which you should 
consult is that of Schröder [Die Phöntsische Sprache, Halle, 
1869], and you should also read Stade’s treatise “ Erneute 
Prüfung des zwischen dcm Phönicischen u. Hcbrûischcen becste- 
hcnden Verwandtschaftsgrades,” in Morgenléindische Forschungen, 
Leipzig 1875". 

Of the so-called Hittite empire, the chief seats of which were 
at Kadesh on the Orontes and subsequently at Karkëmîsh on 
the Euplırates, I here say nothing; because it is doubtful 
whether the K/eta of the Egyptians and the KA/attt of the 
Assyrians can really bc identified with the NN °33 or DMN of the 


Book of Genesis. Ramses II., in the fifteenth cent. B.C., waged 
war with the Khcta and captured their city Kadesh ; and the 
Khatti were always a bar in the way of the Assyrian kings down 
to the year 717 B.C., when Sargon succecded in taking Karkëmîsh. 
This northern kingdom may be mcant in such passagcs as 
I Kings x. 29, 2 Kings vii. 6, and 2 Sam. xxiv. 6; but scarcely 
in Gcn. x. I16, xv. 20, and xxiii., or Deut. vii. I, where we havc 
clearly to deal with a strictly Canaanitic tribe. 

(2) The Canaanitcs were already long masters of the 
land, whcn a body of strangers appeared among them. These 
immigrants had originally started from Ur Kasdîim, i.e. the city 


2 ى‎ 
called in the Assyrian inscriptions Urz# (now al-Mugair, (المقير‎ 


1 [A complcte collection ‘of Phoenician inscriptions will form the first part of (he 
Corpus Inscripiionum Semiticarnu undertaken by the French Acad. des Inscr,. The 
first vol. has appcared, fol. Paris, 188ı-87, with atlas of plates.) 
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in Babylonia, and had gone northwards to Harran in Meso- 
potamia. Here a split teok place among them. The family of 
Naor rcmaincd in Mesopotamia; that of Terah, under the 
lcadership of Abrãm, marchcd south-wecstwards into Canaan. 
These strangers received the name of b™"2y or D2, most 


probably because they came 2 "2J2, from across the great 
river Euphrates. This is what the LXX. intended when they 
rendered the words “ayn ¬ (Gen. xiv. 13) by 'ABpdp TQ 


repaTy ; and what Origen meant when he explained ‘E8 pao: by 
repaTexol) Some of these strangers remained in the country, 
and in the end permanently occupied different portions of it on 
the East side of the Jordan and to the east and south of the 
Dead Sea; viz. the Children of Ammon, of Moab, and of Edom. 
Others of them, the Children of Ishmael, wandered away among 
the adjacent Arab tribes to the E. and S.E., and ultimately 
became inseparable and indistinguishable from them. Others 
still, the Children of Jacob, after dwelling for some considerable 
time in Palestine itself, moved southwards, and swelled the ranks 
of the Semitic immigrants into Egypt. Aftcr a sojourn in that 
country, which is variously estimated at from 215 to 430 ycars', 
the Children of Jacob fled or werc cxpellcd, and resumed a 
nomade life in the Sinaitic peninsula under the Icadership of 
Moses. This event may be placed in the fifteenth or fourteenth 
cent. B.C., for the calculations of different scholars vary. March- ° 
ing northwards they came once more to the borders of Palestine, 
and passing by thcir kinsmen of Edom and Moab, they fell upon 
the Amorites, who had succeeded in crushing Ammon and 
seriously crippling Moab. The Amorites went down before the 
fierce assault of Israel, for whom God fought (as the name 
betokens), and the land to the north of the Arnon was the 
reward of their prowess. From this vantage-ground they 
entered upon a long struggle with the Canaanites, which, after 
various vicissitudes, ended in the substantial triumph of the 
Israelites and the conquest of large portions of the Canaanite 
territory, in which they settled side by side with the conquered 
race. 


1 [See lhe commentaries on Exod. xii. 40.] 
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The language of the Hebrews is well known to us, its 
literature extending over a period of many ages, from the date 
of the earliest Biblical books down to the redaction of the 
Mishnah, about the end of the second century after Christ, when 
Hebrew had long ceased to be the language of ordinary life, 
and was only written and spoken in the schools. But the same 
cannot be said of the languages of Ammon, Moab and Edom, 
of which, till within the last few years, we knew no more than 
the Old Testament itself could teach us. However, in 1868, 
thc German missionary Klcin discovered a stonc with a long 
inscription at Dîbãn (the ancient Dibon, 3") in the territory 


of Moab. This passed, after it had bcen broken and mutilated, 
into thc hands of M. Clcrmont-Ganncau, then one of the officials 
of the French Consulate at Jerusalem, and is now deposited 
in the Louvre. This inscription belongs to the time of Mësha', 
king of Moab, in the first quarter of the ninth century B.C., 
and gives an account of his wars with the Israelites and his 
domestic undertakings. The language is so similar to the 
Hebrew of the Old Testament that Prof. Roediger simply 
treated it as such in the last edition which he published of 
Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar (the twenty-first, 1872)". 

If, then, the difference between the Phoenicians on the one 
side, and the Hebrew and Moabite on the other, be so slight, how 
is this to be explained ? In one or other of two ways. We might 
suppose, firstly, that the ancestors of the Hebrews, who wandered 
from: Ur Kasdîm northwards in company with Arameans, 
wcre, though of thc samc stock, yet of a different family from 
thesc; and this circumstance might have lcd to their scparation 
from the Aramcans, and to thcir sccking a home among morc 
closcly allied pcoplcs in Canaan. Against this view, however, it 
may be fairly urged that, in the Old Testament itself (Deut. xxvi. 
§), Abram is spoken of as “2R YN “a wandering,” or “nomade, 


Aramean ”; and that Jacob’s relatives in Paddan Aram are 
always cxpressly called Arameans (Gen. xxv. 20, xxviil. §, xxxXi. 
20, 24). I incline, thercfore, to the second explanation, put 
forward by Schrödcr and other scholars, which is. this: that 

1 [The latest edition of the ‘“Moabite Stone” is that of Smend and Socin, Freiburg, 


1886. In the same year a facsimile of a portion of the inscription with transliteration 
ancl translation was published by the Palacographical Society (and Ser. pl. 43).] 
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these nomadc Aramcans, the tribes of Abram and Lot, having 
settled among a Canaanite population of a much higher order 
of civilisation, were soon constrained to disuse their mother 
tongue, the Aramaic, and to adopt the kindred language of the 
people among whom they had settled. To the advanced civili- 
sation of the Hittites and Phoenicians the monuments of Egypt 
and the Old Testament itself bear ample testimony. We know 
for certain, thanks to the labours of such Egyptologists as the 
Vicomte de Rougé and Mr Goodwin, that in the time of 
Ramses II., that is, in the fifteenth century B.C., the Kheta of 
Kadesh were in possession of the art of writing and of a litera- 
ture. And as for the Phoenicians, when Solomon desired to 
build his Temple to Jehovah, Hiram king of Tyre supplied the 
materials and the artisans; when Solomon sought to trade 
with South Arabia, it was again Hiram who manned the fleet 
of ships at Ezion-geber. That a small and less civilised tribe, 
such as the Hebrews in the time of Abram undoubtcdly were, 
should have soon adopted the language of the more numerous 
and cultivated race among whom they took up their abode, 
has in itself nothing surprising, and is a fact not altogether 
unknown in history. [n France and Spain, for example, the 
conquering German race soon gave up thc use of its mothcr- 
tongue, which Icft but slight traces of the conquest upon the 
language of the conqucrcd. The Norscmen invaded and took 
possession of a district in France, to which they gave their name ; 
but the Normans invaded England as a French-speaking pcople, 
and were again in process of time merged among the English 
whom they. conquered. 


The last great section of the Semitic languages is the 
Southern or Arabian, which we may divide into three branches; 
viz. the North Arabian or Arabic, commonly so called; the 
South Arabian or Himyaritic; and the Ge'ez or Ethiopic. 

I. Arabic is, in its historical carcer and literary develop- 
ment, one of the latest of the Semitic languages to rise into 
prominent notice. Though we read of wars betwcen the Arabs 
and the Assyrians, the Romans, and the Persians, who were 
each acknowledged at different periods as liege lords of a con- 
siderable part of the Arabian Peninsula; yet it was not till the 
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seventh century of our era that the nation acquired a really 
historical importance. It was under Muhammad and his suc- 
cessors that the Arabs, maddencd by rcligious enthusiasm, 
rushed forth from thcir clcscrts likc a torrcnt; brokc the By- 
zantine power on the banks of the Hicromax (Yarmük); crushed 
the might of Pcrsia on thc day of al-Kadisîyah; and adding 
conquest to conquest, planted the standard of their Prophet, 
within a hundred ycars, upon the banks of the Indus in the 
cast and of the Tagus in the west. 

The literary development of thc race dates from the same 
period. Before Muhammad’s time the northern Arabs had 
only a literature of ballads, mostly handed down by oral 
tradition. With the promulgation of the Kor’ãn a new era 
commenced, and there are few, if any, nations of ancient and 
medicval Europe which can boast of a literature like the Arabic, 
cspecially in history, geography, philosophy, and other sciences, 
to say nothing of poetry, and of the peculiar systems of theology 
and law which depend upon the Kor’ãn and the Sunnah. 

The Arabic language was thus peculiarly fortunate. Leading 
a life of comparative scclusion—not ground, likc the Aramcans 
and Canaanites, between the two grindstones of Assyria, Babylon, 
or Persia, on thc one sidc, and Egypt on the other; nor, like 
the Phoenicians, thrown by commerce and colonisation into 
close contact with a dozen foreign nations—the Arabs had 
preserved, down to the sixth or seventh century of our era, far 
more of the ancient form and fashion of Semitic speech than 
any of their congeners. If not the Sanskrit, Arabic is at least 
the Lithuanian among the Semitic tongues. At this particular 
period too the dialect of the tribe of Koraish’, which had already 
acquired a certain supremacy over the rest, was fixed by the 
Kor'ãn as the future literary language of the whole nation. 
Ilad it not becn for this circumstance, we might havc known 
Arabic in the form of half a dozen languages, differing from 
one another almost as widely as the members of the Romance 
group or the modern languages of northern India. But its 
literature has in a grcat measure preventcd this, and prescrved 
the unity of the language, so that the dialectic divergences 


1! [The Koraish, i.e. the branch of Kinãna seltlcd in „and about Mecca, were the 
tribe of the prophet.) 
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of what is called “vulgar Arabic” are by no means so great 
as we might have cexpcctcd aftcr all thc struggles and vicissi- 
tudes of the last twelve centuries. From the mouth of the 
Tigris, throughout Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine, Arabia 
proper, EËEgypt, and North Africa, as far as Morocco, the lan- 
guage is essentially one and the same—Arabic, sunk by the 
gradual decay of its inflection to the level at which we become 
acquainted with Aramaic and Hebrew. In its purest form 
it is probably to be heard among the Bedawîn; in its most 
corrupt in the island of Malta. The standard grammar of the 
classical Arabic is that of Silvestre de Sacy (second edition, 
2 vols. Paris, 1831°). Smaller works in various languages are 
` numerous. For the modern dialects there is also an ample 
choice. For the Egyptian dialect none can compete with 
Spitta, Grammatik des Arabischen Vulgairdialectes von cMEgyplen 
(1880). For the Syrian a useful book is the Grammaire Arabe 
vulgaire of Caussin de Perceval (fourth edition, 1858); and for 
the Algerian the E/éments de la Langue Algérteunue of A. PD. 
Pihan (1851). The Maltese has been treated by Vassalli, 
Graıninatica della lingua Maltese, second edition, 1827; and 
by Gesenius in his Versuch iiber die Maltestsche Sprache (Leipzig 
ı810). 

2. The South Arabian or Himyaritic (also called Sabaean) 
is one of the less known of the Semitic tongues. I use the term 


U‏ ع 

Himyaritic ( ,مكرتا ,حمير‎ ‘Opunpîras) herc, in its widest 
sense, to denote the language, or rathcr group of languages, whose 
territory extends along the south coast of Arabia, from the strait 
of Bab-el-Mandeb on the west to the mouth of the Persian 
Gulf on the cast. There scems to bc littlc doubt that thc ‘three 
great provinces of al-Yemen, Hadramaut (MM3YNT, Gen. x. 26), 
and Mahrah, spoke dialccts of onc tonguc, and that these 
dialects have their modern representatives in the Ehkilî, also 
called Hakilî or Karawî, and the Mehrî. 

The ancient Himyaritic is chiefly known to us through in- 
scriptions, which have been found in great numbers, especially 

1 (The grammar of De Sacy is now difficult to procure, and the reader who desires 
to bring his knowledge down to date must take with it thc notes of Fleischer, which 


form the first volume of his AZeinere Schriften, Leipzig, 188g. Students will therefore 
prefer the excellent grammar of the author of these lectures, and cd. London, 1874.) 
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in the most accessiblc of thc thrcc provinces above namcd, that 
of al-Yemen. How far back they may go in point of time is 
uncertain. According to Mordtmann and D. H. Müller in their 
Sabitsche Denkiler (4° Vienna, 1883), p. 86, the era of the three 
dated inscriptions as yet known to us is, as guessed by Reinaud, 
the Seleucian. These inscriptions belong therefore to A.D. 261, 
328, and 357'. None of the Himyaritic monuments are likely 
to be latcr than the seventh century of our era The grammar 
of these languages has not yet becn formally compiled by any 
onc orientalist, but we may soon expect a work on the subjcct 
from the competent hand of Prof. D. H. Müller of Vienna. 


3. Crossing over into Africa, we encounter the Ge‘ez or 
Ethiopic, the language of the Abyssinians, an ancient Himyaritic 
colony, as the word 0H $ “migration” or “the emigrants,” itself 
shcws. Its territory is the mountainous region S.W. of Nubia, 
where its modern representatives still flourish. The most promi- 
nenıt of these are: on the north, the Tegr¢, spoken in the Dahlak 
islands, and on the mainland in Şamhar and by the Habab, 
Mensa, Bogos, and ncighbouring tribes; in the centre, thc Tigrifia 
[or Tigrai], which prevails in the districts of Dembeyaã, Hama- 
sën, Sarawêë, Akala-guzai, and Agamê, around the ancient capital 
of Aksüm, and in thc region of Walkait; and in the south, thc 
Aınkarifla or Amklkartc, thc languagc of Samên and the districts 
around Gondar and the Lake Şaãnã or Tãnã, as far as Göjãm. 
Of these three languages, the Tigré most resembles the old 
Ge‘ez, whilst the Amharic has deviated furthest from it, 

The oldest monuments of the Ethiopic literature are a fcw 
inscriptions, belonging to the first five or six centurics of our era. 
Next to these we must rank the translation of the Biblc, cxccutcd 
probably at different times, during a space of several centuries 
from the fourth century onwards. The bulk of the literature 
is, howcver, modern, and consists of translations from the Coptic, 
and still more frequently from thc Arabic, which were produced 


1 [In his article “ Yemen” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, gth ed. vol. xxiv. 
(ı888), Prof. Miller looks with some favour on the view put forward by Halévy (£. 
Sab. p. 86), who takes the inscription Ilişn Ghorãb, dated 64o, to speak of the over: 
throw of Dhû Nuwãs, and so fixes on ı14 N.C. as (he epoch of the Jabaecan ern. In 
that case the fre (lated inscriptions now known are to be ascribed to A.D. 270, 4§8, 
467, 525, ancl s54 respeclivcly. Cf. C.IS., IV. i. p. 18] 
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in abundance from the thirtcenth to thc sixteenth centurics, 
when the ancicnt Ge‘cez had died out, but was still cultivated by 
the priesthood, like Latin by the learncd of Europe or Hebrew 
in the Talmudic schools. The standard grammar of the ancient 
Ge‘ez is that of Dillmann [(Lcipzig, 18657] which has superseded 
that of . Ludolfus or Leuthof, an admirable work in its day. 
The Tigrifa dialect has been handled by Practorius, Grammatik 
der Tigrina-Sprache (Hallc, 1871) [and Schrciber, Mar. de la 
langue Tigrai (Vicn. 1887)] For the Amharic I may name the 
works of Isenberg (1842) and Massaja, Lectiones grammaticales 
(Paris, 1867); but the best book on the subject is that of Prae- 
torius, Die Amharische Sprache (1879). [See also Guidi, Gr, elem. 
della /. Amarifia (Rome, 1889)). : 


Having thus taken a rapid and nccessarily impcrfcct survey 
of the Semitic languages, it may be wcll for us to spend a few 
minutes on an inquiry as to their connexion, real or imaginary, 
with the great contiguous families, more especially with the 
Indo-Europcan and the Egyptian. 

This is a qucstion of grcat difficulty, and not to be settlcd in 
the crude and offhand manner of Füûrst and Delitzsch on the 
one hand or of von Raumer and Raabe on the other. The 
temptation to identification is great, and too much weight has 
been attributed by the scholars mentioned, and even by men 
of higher reputation, to analogies that lie merely on the surface. 
The Semitic languages, like the Indo-European, belong to the 
inflective class; but this circumstance, as Whitney has remarked 
(Language and the Study of Language, 3rd ed., p. 300), by no 
means implies a genetic connexion or even descent from a com- 
mon stock. The resemblance between the two families is, on 
the whole, not greater than we might reasonably expect to find 
in languages produccd by human beings of ncarly the same 
natural endowments under very similar circumstances of develop- 
ment. The probability of an ultimate connexion will of course 
seem greatest to those who believe in a common birthplace of 
the two races. If they both spread themselves abroad from a 
point near the Caspian Sea, or in Central Asia, original unity is 
not impossible. But if the Indo-Europcans rooted in Central 
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Asia, or, as some recent scholars (such as Penka in his Origines 
Ariacae [Teschen, 1883], and O. Schrader, in his Sprachverglet- 
chung und Urgesclichte (Jena, 1883]) have tricd to prove, on the 
shores of the Baltic, whilst the Semites were autochthones in 
Central Arabia, the chances of original unity are reduced to a 
vanishing point. An ultimate rclationship, if onc exist at all, 
will only be discovercd when we havc solvcd the great mystery 
of thc Semitic tongues, the triliterality of the roots. With a few 
cxccptions, the most important of which arc the pronouns, cvery 
Semitic root, as historically known to us, is trilitcral; it consists 
of threc Ilctters, ncithcr more nor [Icss, and these threc are 
consonants. The vowels play only a secondary rêle. The 
consonants give the mcaning of the word; the vowels express 


its modifications. The letters #// (Jiãڌ, ,(دا‎ for example, 
are thc boncs of a skclicton, which the vowcls clothe with 
flesh and cndow with life. These three consonants convey 
the idca of “kill” Add vowcls, and you get such words as 


Jü #atala “he killed,” Jî Huila “he was killed”; J #at 
“the act of killing” or “of being killed”; Jiã #i “a killer,” 


“an enemy”; تاتل‎ kattl “ killing.” The usc of prefixes, affixes, 


and even of infixes, is common to both families of languages ; 
but the Indo-Europeans have nothing likc this triconsonantal 
rule with its varying vocalisation as a means of grammatical 
inflcxion. The Indo-European roots are not thus restricted in 
their naturc.; the radical vowels, although more liable to pho- 
nctic change than the consonants, arc as essential a part of the 
root as these latter. A root may consist of a single vowel; of a 
vowel followed by one or more consonants; of one or more 
consonants followcd by a vowcl; of a vowel precedcd and 
followed by a single consonant ; and so on. The Sanskrit roots 
i “go,” sthd “stand,” ad “eat,” vid “ know,” grabh “ seize," are 
something wholly different in character from the Semitic roots 
krb “come near,” #// “kill,” “lg “ divide,” which, as Bopp has 
justly remarked ( Vergl Gr., 2% Ausg., 1% Bd, p. 196), arc un- 
pronounceablc, bcecausc, in giving thcm vowels, we make an 
advancc to a spccial grammatical form. And yct herc, if any- 
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whéere, will an ultimate connexion between these two families of 
languages be discovered. It cannot escape the observation of 
the student that a great many Semitic roots have two consonants 
in common, whilst the third secms less csscntial, and is therc- 
fore variable. For ‘example, #/ or #@d are common to the 


قطم ,قطل ,قط ,قطع ا وف «قذح ,قد ٹل ا series,‏ 


all of which convey the idea of “cutting ” in some form or other. 


PI or Jf are found in Jف, ,فلق .فلع .فلذ فلع .نل .فاج‎ 

, ,فلي‎ all meaning “clcavc” or “divide.” ZF, # are the basis 
of pp npn 9" of which the original signification is also 
“slit” or “cut” Pk or fh are the essential constituents of 


mcaning “blow,” “puff” When‏ «نفع ,نفع ٫فاج ٫‏ فاج نے 
Semitic philology has advanccd so far as to havc discovered the‏ 
laws by which the original biliterals (assuming their separate‏ 
existence) were converted into triliterals; when we are able to‏ 
account for the position and to explain the function of. cach‏ 
variable constituent of the triliteral roots; then, and not till then,‏ 
may we venture to think of comparing the primitive Indo-‏ 
European and Semitic vocabularies. Meantime, to assert the‏ 
identity of such a word as "1)3 “he built” with /oro, or of LF‏ 


“ he burned up” with rûp, is little better than sheer folly. And 
why? Because the comparison is not that of original forms, but 
of an original form (or what is very nearly so) with a comparatively 


late development. 23 was originally Odrdyd ; pöno is a softening 


of posno, as we learn from its perfcct and supine, and includes a 
suffx. and a pronominal element. 2 originally sounded Va‘ara ; 


#öp is stated to be a contraction of rip, which probably stands 
for an original */avar, and comcs from a radical /#, in Sanskrit 
“to be bright,” “to purify,” //us a derivative suffîx. If such 
comparisons as these could be uphcld, they would prove that 
Hebrew and Arabic were not merely connected with, but actually 
derived from Sanskrit or Greek or Latin. What has becen 
written on this subject by Füûrst and by the elder Dclitzsch in 
his Fesurun (1838). is absolutely worthless; as are also the 
lucubrations of von Raumer and Raabe. The bcst that can be 
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said about it you will find in the younger Delitzsch’s Studien 
iiber Indogermanisch-Semitische Wurselverwandtschaft (Leipzig 
1873) and in McCurdy’s Aryo-Semitic Speech (1881). 

As to the affinity of thc Egyptian language with the Semitic 
stock, that is also a question which is as yet sub Judice. Benfey, 
in his well-known work Ueber das Verhiltniss der ûigyplischen 
Sprache sum semitischen Sprachstanim (Leipzig 1844), sought to 
establish this affinity by various considerations, grammatical and 
lexicographical ; and the conclusion to which he came was, that 
the Semites arc only one branch of a great family, which includes 
not only the Egyptians but also all the other languages of 
Africa. His views have been combated by Pott, Renan, and 
other scholars; and certainly in this unrestricted form they seem 
to land us in almost Turanian absurditics. But with rcgard to 
the ancicnt Egyptian and the Coptic, Egyptologists seem 
gradually to bc arriving at conclusions similar to those of 
Benfey. De Rougé, Ebers, and above all Brugsch, in the 
introduction to his Hteroglyphic Dictionary, have declared their 
bclicf in the dcscent of the Egyptian from the same stock as the 
Semitic languages. An examination of the Coptic alone readily 
suggests scveral considcrations in support of this view. For 
cxample, there is thc marvellous similarity, almost amounting to 
identity, of the personal pronouns, both separate and suffixed—a 
class of words which languages of radically different families are 
not apt to borrow from one anothcr. “I1” in Coptic .is 
ANOR, amMaR. 1 

“ Thou” MTOR, MNTaR 

“He” heog, etc. 

“She” heoc, etc. 

« We” o Atartt 

“Ye” kewen, hrwTit, MraTht 
“They” hkewor, MrooT, Tat 


The suffîx pronouns I give as thcy appear in connexion with 
thc preposition ma “ to.” 


“to me” SRS, Maf ` “tOUS” Mart 

“to thee,” m. mar “to you” MUWTEN, MATE 
f ne 

“to him” nag . “to them ” rwor, maT 


“to her” mac 
W. L. 3 
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Again, there is the curious resemblance in the forms of some 
of the simplest numerals; e.g. 

I, MasSC. OTas, OTa, OTU'T ; fEM. OF1, OTE, OTWT 

2, masc. cmnaT, fem. cenTe, cov 

7, masc. mamey cag; fem. mamqgs, camqe 

8, masc. guar, gmots; fem. MIMHIL, MOTE. 

In the verb, the formation of the present tense presents a 
remarkable analogy to that of the Semitic imperfect or, as some 


still prefer to call it, future,—I mean the form را‎ E.g. 


sing. I. YF. Tun J am Jotn- pl. 1. Ten. Twn 
` ing, adhering; 
2. MM. K. TOM, SC. TUM ° 2. TET. TUM 
f. TE. TUM 
3. M. J. TUM 3. CE. TUM 
f. c. Tun 


Analogies like these sccm to favour thc idca of a genetic 
relationship between the Semitic languages and the Egyptian ; 
or at least of a closer affinity than can be said to subsist bctween 
the Semitic and the Indo-European. To discover any connexion 
between the two latter, we must endeavour to work our way 
back to the very earliest stage of their history—to a period 
before Semitic really was Semitic; we must try to disintegrate 
the triliteral Semitic root; to extract from it the biliteral, which 
alone can be comparcd with the Indo-European radical. And if 
haply we succeed in this, it is apparently the utmost that we 
can hope for; their subsequent developments; the growth of 
their grammatical systems, are wholly distinct and discordant. 
But the connexion between the Semitic and the Egyptian 
languages seems to be of a somewhat nearer kind. It is true 
that we are met by the old difficulty with regard to the form of 
the Egyptian roots, the majority of which are monosyllabic, and 
certainly do not exhibit Semitic triliterality ; but, on the other 
hand, we have not a few structural affinitics, which may perhaps 
be thought sufficient to justify thosc linguists who hold that 
Egyptian is a relic of the earliest age of Senıitism, of Semitic 
spcech as it was before it passed into the peculiar form in which 
we may be said to know it historically. 


CHAPTER III. 
SEMITIC WRITING. 


AFTER these preliminary investigations and surveys, there 
remains yet another subject on which it is desirable to say a few 
words before we address ourselves to the special object of these 
lectures, the comparative grammar of the Semitic languages. 
That subject is—the origin and history of Semitic writing. My 
account of this interesting topic must, however, be very brief and 
sketchy; the more so as I hope to treat it more fully in a 
subsequent course of lectures. Meantime I would refer those of 
you who seek further details to the treatise of the Vicomte de 
Rougé, Mémoire sur [origine dgyplienne de Talphabet phénicien, 
1874; to thc work of Lenormant, Essat sur la propagation de 
Palphabet pldnticien dans Pancten inonde, of which the first part 
appcarcd in 1872, and two morc have since bcen added, though 
the book must now unhappily remain unfinished; to the 
Mélanges TF Archtologie ortentale of the Cte de Vogié, 1868; and 
to Mr Isaac Taylor’s excellent book 7ZAe Alphabet (London, 
1883], especially vol. i. 

All writing—Chinese, Assyrian, Egyptian—was originally 
pictorial. The next stage was that of the ideogram. Each 
picture received a fixed, often symbolic, value, and was always 
used in the same way. In Egyptian the figure of a tongue 
meant “to speak ”; two hands holding a shield and spear meant 
“to fight”; and so on. The third step—a great one—was to 
make a particular sign stand in all cases for one and the same 
syllabic sound; e.g., the figure of a mouth < for ro, the 
Egyptian for “mouth ”; the figure of a hand for tot; the figure 
of an eye for trt. The last and grcatest step was to divide the 
syllable into its componcnt parts or Ictters, and to represent 
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each of these by a special figure. Here the ancient Egyptians 
happily lighted upon what, has been called the “ acrophonic ” 
principle; that is to say, they designated each letter by the picture 
of an object, the name of which began with the sound which the 
letter was to represent. For example, the picture of a {/ton, 
would mean the letter /, because the word /abo, Aahoı, begins 
with that sound ; the picture of an ow/ the letter 7#, because the 
word milag, uoAax, begins with that sound; the picture of a 
mouth the letter r, because the word 7o, po, begins with 7. 

To this stage the Egyptians attaincd at a very carly pcriod ; 
but, like the inventors of the cuneiform characters, they did not 
avail themsclves fully of thcir great discovcry. On thc contrary, 
they mixed up the two principles, the ideographic and the 
phonetic, in a manner that is extremely puzzling to the reader. 
To an Egyptian the figure of a /tou might actually mean “a 
lion "; or it might, as an ideogram, be a symbolic sign, meaning 
“ preeminence,” “sovereignty ”; or it might, as a merc letter, 
designate the sound / To an Assyrian a certain combination of 
wedges might convey the idea of “the earth ”; but phonetically 
it might express the syllable #¢, Hence the mass of de- 
terminative signs of various kinds employed in writing by the 
Egyptians, Assyrians and Chinese. 

Of course, in process of time, the picture gradually faded 
away. Details were neglected; a few bold strokes sufficed to 
depict the object intended; and, in the end, the form of the 
letter often bore little or no rcscmblancc to the {hing from which 
it was derived. The group of wedges, the hicratic or demotic 
character, and the modern Chinese sign, arc, in most cascs, 
wholly unlike any object in heaven or carth. 

The Egyptians, in addition to the stiff pictorial hieroglyphs, 
had two sorts of more current or cursive characters, called the 
hieratic and the demotic. The former, used (as the name 
indicates) by the priests, was employed for sacred writings only; 
the latter, used by the people, served for all ordinary secular 
purposes. It was of the former that the inventors or adapters 
of the Semitic alphabet appear to have availed themselves. 
They used the forms which are found in papyri anterior to the 
eighteenth dynasty, belonging, roughly speaking, to the period 
between 2100 and I500 B.C. De Rougé endeavours to show 
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that out of the twenty-two Phoenician letters, fifteen are beyond 
doubt dircctly derived from Egyptian models, whilst only one, 
the ‘ayet, is clearly.of Semitic invention. It may be that the 
“spoiling of the Egyptians” went so far; that the plundering 
Semites appropriated not only the idea of a written alphabct, 
but the very forms which the letters were to take. However, 
I cannot profess myself entirely convinced, not even by Mr Isaac: 
Taylor's argumentation. If they did so, the Semites both re- 
modellcd and renamed their acquisitions. Out of the Egyptian 
cagle or vulture <, they made the head and horns of an ox, 


+, N; the //ronte, Zu, became the head and neck of a camel, 


0 iF the group of lotus plants growing out of the water, 
W, a set of tcetk, W, 0: and so on". 


Deecke’s attempt to derive the forms of the Semitic alphabct 
from the Assyrian, I1 must regard as an utter failure. You will 
find his views stated in an article in the ZDMG., vol. xxxi. p. 102. 

The remodelled Egyptian alphabet has been, in the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other Semites, the parent of nearly all the 
systems of writing used by the nations of Europe and Western 
Asia. The Greeks received it from the Phoenicians, and having 
again rcmodelled it, passed it on to the Etruscans, the Romans, 
and the Copts. The sacred books of the Persians arc written 
with an alphabet of Aramaic origin. The U!lgür Tatars [and 
through them the Mongols] acknowledge a similar obligation. 
And even the Sanskrit alphabet, with all its Asiatic offshoots, 
has been traced to a South Semitic source. 

The oldest monument of Semitic writing as yet discovered, 
with what we may call a certain date, is the inscription of 
Mësha', JID, king of Moab, which we may place about B.C. 890". 


Here we find already a carefully developed system of ortho- 
graphy and punctuation, which contrasts favourably with those 
of Phoenician inscriptions of later date by several centuries. 
Final vowels are expressed by the letters ° (2), (7) and ^ (0), 
1 IIalévy, with whom Nöldeke inclines to agree, derives the Semitic alphabet 
from the hieroglyphs. 
„, ® i.e. soon after the death of Ahab, which, according to the received chronology, 
took place 8g7 B.C. If, as is concluded from the Assyrian monuments, Ahab was 
alive in 854 and took part in the battle of Karkar (Schrader, Ketlirsschr. und A 7. 
and ed. Giessen, 1883, pP- 199, 463) the stone of Mesha dates from about 8o B.C. ] 
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e.g. 2N, 3, WW, in23, 5; and the words are separated 


by a single point, which is also found in a fcw of the younger 
Phoenician inscriptions, and in Samaritan, and which we may 
compare with the line | of the Himyaritic, and the two dots of 
the Ethiopic (:)*. Equally old, if not older, is the inscription on 
the fragments of a bronze bowl discovered in Cyprus (Corpus 
Inscrr. Semift., i. pp. 22-26, and pl. iv). To the same class of 
alphabets as these inscriptions belong the various Phoenician 
monuments and coins of Tyre and Sidon, Gëbal, Cyprus, Athens, 
Malta, Sicily, Sardinia, Marseilles, Carthage and other parts of 
N. Africa, and Spain. The oldest of these datc from the sixth 
or fifth century B.C., whilst of the youngest or Neopunic many 
are post-Christian. The difference between the earlier and later 
monuments in the form of certain letters is very marked. 
Observe these in particular :— 


Moab . Cyprus Sidon 
. 1 ۸ 
٦ 4 A ٩ 
ڪ † اا س ا‎ 
1 1 8 2 
ك 0 ® ا‎ 
١ 1 1 ^ 
2 ۱ د‎ 7 
ن‎ ⁄ 4 ¢ 
2 9 ك‎ y/ 
D F۴ F K 
P ؟‎ ۹ 7 
4 W W wv 
n × 1 ٣ 


The ancient Hebrew modification of the Semitic alphabct 
is now known to us in a document to which an approximate 
date can be assigned, viz. the Siloam inscription, of the seventh 


1 (Cf. the facsimile, Alatographical Society, and Series, pl. xliii. (1886).] 
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century B.C." As compared with the Mësha‘ alphabet, OPE 
varieties in the forms of single letters are :— 


Moab Israel Moab Israel 
N FF DB MW % 
۱ 4 < J O 0 
ا‎ r۳ چے‎ ¥ v ود‎ 
n HH MM PP FF ¥ 


Old seals and other gems, dating, say, from the seventh to the 
fourth century B.C., exhibit identical forms; and the same re- 
mark applics to two fragmcntary inscriptions from the ncigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
and now deposited in the British Museum. This alphabct is 
still found, with slight modifications, upon the Maccabee and 
other Jewish coins; and is known to us in its latest shape as 
the Samaritan alphabet. It began, however, to be disused by 
the Jews even before the commencement of our era, and to bec 
supplanted by a modified form of the Palmyrene character, the 
so-called square character, دل‎ 212, Some of the extant 


inscriptions of this type belong to the century preceding our 
era. For the first three or four centuries after Christ our 
materials, though not abundant, are sufficiently ARE for palaeo- 
graphical purposes. 

The third of the Semitic alphabets is the Aramaic, our 
knowledge of which commences with some Assyrian weights, 
which go back as far as the seventh or eighth century before 
our cera. There are also cxtant some gems and scals of ncarly 
thc same age. Among thc inscriptions may be mentioncd that 
recently discovered by Prof. Euting at Taimã, clearly belonging 
to the Persian period, say from the sixth to the fourth cen- 
tury B.C. A sure mark of antiquity in this, as well as in the 
Phoenician alphabet, is the undulating or wavy form of the 
lctters # and s/, as contrasted with the later forms, which 
exhibit a cross-line. In the inscription of Mësha', as well as in 
the Assyrian weights, we find YM 4 and Ww, which become at a 
later time %4/ %4 and WY ©. The letter D too in the Moabite 

1 (Cf. the facsimile in the Orienlal Sertes of the Palaeographical Society, Plate 


Ixxxvii. (1882). °“ The inscription...may be ascribed to the reign of Hezekiah towards 
(he year 300 N.C.”: cf. 2 Kings xx. 20; 2 Chron. xxxii. 30.] 
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stele and the oldest Aramean seals has the forms # 3, whereas 
later on it appears as * 4 3 3 and the like. A peculiarity of 
the Aramean alphabet is that some of the letters have open 
heads, and thus contrast markedly with the closed heads of 
the Phoenician type. These are :— 


Phoen. Aram. 
| 2 3 
1 “4 414 
ر‎ O U 
^ 1 


To this class belong the Egyptian-Aramaic alphabet, the Na- 
bathean (including the Sinaitic inscriptions), aud the Syriac 
Estrangêëla with all its more modern developments, comprising 
the Mandaitic on the one hand and the Küfic and Naskhî 
Arabic on the other. The character of the Palmyrene inscrip- 
tions is very interesting, as coming nearest to the jewish square 
character. 

The alphabet used by the southern Semites, though ulti- 
mately sprung from the same stock as thc Phoenician and 
Aramean alphabets, must have been separated from them at 
a very remote time, and have run its course under peculiar 
influences. The oldest inscriptions which we possess, whcther 
from North or South Arabia, whether Thamüdite (aş-Şaf3)’ or 
Himyaritic or Ethiopic, are written, like all other Semitic 
writings, from right to left. Others, probably of later date, are 
written, to use a Greek word, BovacTrpopnSov, “ as the ox turns in 
ploughing,” that is, like some Greek inscriptions, alternately 
from right to left and left to right. Finally the latter course 


1 (The inscriptions of aş-Şafã in the volcanic region S. E. of Damascus were int 
observed by Graham in ı857. Ten were published by Wetzstein (Acisebericht, Berl 
ı860) more by De Vogiüé in his Syrie Centrale, Inscr. Sdn. (4° Paris, 1868-77); cf. 
Halévy’s papers in Z. As. 1877, 81, 82. Other inscriptions in the same character 
have been copied by Doughty and Euting in various parts of northern Arabia, especi- 
ally jin the region associated with the name of the ancient race of Thamüd (Oauovênsot); 
hence the name Thamuditic. Euting’s inscriptions have been «leciphered by D. I1. 
Müller (ODer#schr. of the Vienna Acad. 1889). Twenty-six characters have been 


determined, and a twenty-seventh probably corresponds to the Arabic „lj “A sign 
for ف‎ probably existed but does not occur in known inscriptions.) 
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prevailed, and the Ethiopian, like the Greek, wrote from left to 
right, even as we do at the present day. 

The Semitic alphabet, as framed by the Semites upon an 
Egyptian modcl, consistcd of twenty-two letters, all consonants, 
which were faithfully rctained by the Arameans. The Hebrews 
long subsequently added one to this number, by distinguishing 
W into Î s# and W s. The Arabs, who tried to distinguish the 
finer shades of sounds in writing, required no less than six 
additional letters; viz. 4 J and |b, as lisping modifications 
of د ت‎ and ض ;طہ‎ as a modification of ص‎ ; and ج‎ and ئ ع‎ 
harder forms of ¢ and g۰. The order of the Syriac alphabet 
was retained by them in the numerical values of the letters, 
;ابد ھوز حطي کلم سعفص قرشت 'ڪذ ضضاغ)‎ but the ordinary 
sequence of the letters was very much altered, chiefly for the 
sakc of bringing similar sounds or similar figures into juxta- 
position, e.g. خ ج ج ,رث ت ب‎ The Ethiopic alphabct 
has two letters fewer than the Arabic, or twenty-six in all, owing 
to the addition of % ¢ and § ,ض‎ which it has in common with 
the Arabic, and of two /s, the one of native origin f p/att, the 
othcr borrowed from the Grcek, 'T' /a, perhaps originally psa. 
The sequence of the letters differs both from the Hebrew and 
Arabic :.'UA hN PWZAPNTHIANnDOHP£1NAROCT. 

From what I have just said you will see that I do: not 
regard the ancient Semitic alphabets as adequately representing 
all the sounds of the Semitic languages. My belief is that the 
finer shades of utterance were disregarded, and that one sign 
was in several cases used to represent two cognate sounds. 
I believe that the lisped dentals of the Arabic,. ay J Bb; and the 
letter Jض‎ (as distinguished from ص‎ ), represent sounds of the 
proto-scmitic tonguc. I also think that the stronger gutturals 
¢ and ئ ,ع‎ distinguishcd from , and g, belonged to that 
specch ; and that it probably had three sibilants (besides ز٤‎ and 
,(ډ ص‎ vz. ئ‎ (W), s (W), and 8 =D, of which last sound I do not 
know the peculiar original nuance. De Lagarde’ and others 
think that it was originally #s or #sf/, which was gradually 
softened into s/ and then into s. 


1 (Lagarde, Syrmicta (Goelingen, 1877), Pp. 113 s4۰] 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE LETTERS OF THE SEMITIC ALPHABET AND TIIE 
CHANGES THEY UNDERGO. 


WE will now proceed to examine the letters of this alphabet 
in detail, and to asccrtain, so far as is possible within our present 
narrow limits, what changcs thcy undergo in the different Scmitic 
languages, more especially in Arabic, Syriac, and Hebrew ; so 
that we may be cnabled to compare the words of these lan- 
guages with one another, not by haphazard, but according to 
certain fixed rules. For this purpose it will be best to arrange 
the letters in groups, according to the vocal organs with which 
they are pronounced. 

I. We commence then with the gutturals, which are in 
Syriac and Hebrew four in number, N, F, PF, and J. In Arabic 
and Ethiopic N has two representatives, ¢ , and ذخ‎ whilst 
in Arabic J has two representatives, g and ğ. Most scholars 
regard the sounds of خ‎ and ع‎ as a later development in Arabic 


and Ethiopic; but with this view I am not disposed to agree. 
I believe, on the contrary, that these differences of sound existed 
from the carliest times, but that the inventors of the Semitic 
alphabet were not careful to distinguish in writing what seemed 
to them to be mcrely differcnt shades of the same sound. That 


the Hebrew possessed the sound of ع٤‎ scems certain from the 
fact that the LXX. expresses J by ry (i.e. g#) in several proper 
names; e.g. mY, Taga, زق‎ my, Touéppa ; ¬, Zoryopa 


and Znydp, زغر‎ „, Further, XoSo\\oyopuop = ,دزی‎ corres- 
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ponding with an Elamitic Kudur-Lagamar (a name formed 
like Kudur-Mabig and Kudur-nakundi or Kudur-nankundt); 
and FT'aiêdê for ‘TTY, Genesis iv. 18, where the Massoretic 
text has (probably incorrectly) TY. On the contrary, ع‎ 


is indicated in Greek mercly by the spiritus asper, and even 
. more frequently the spiritus Jents, with a vowel; or in the 
middle and at the end of a word by a vowel alone; as “HAL, 


‘Efpaîos, 2J; ‘Apa, py; Zupuenv, yad, Dapao,‏ ردا 
It is not so easy to prove the exist-‏ .ور "IB; Fe\Bout,‏ 
ence of ¢ as distinct from g in Hebrew, because the Greeks‏ 


had no precise equivalent for cither sound, and expresscd them 
by #, x and the soft breathing indifferently. Thus the name 


of the river 2n is in one place XaBwpas, «الضابور‎ and in 
e : 
another ‘AB wpas [ABéppas, etc.]; | ¥7, حران‎ , becomes Xappav 


and Képpas; NDB is transliterated by rdoxa and pacéx, .الفصع‎ 
However, the comparison of the cognate languages, particularly 
Arabic and Assyrian, makes it exceedingly probable that the 
distinction of ¢ and ¢ once existed in Hebrew and Aramaic. 


Compare ہوا‎ bind, زل‎ with وا‎ act wickedly, خبل‎ be cor- 


rupted, unsound, mad; “BN dig, ji>, with BM ûe ashamed, 


واا with‏ وحلال , 0 ; ا profanc, desecrate,‏ واا احفر bashful,‏ 


bore, wound, ل‎ 

I. Of these gutturals N is the weakest, indicating nothihg 
more than that very slight, almost imperceptible, movement of 
the vocal organs, which the Greeks represent in writing, though 
only at the beginning of a word, by the spirstus /ents. The 
Arabs have a special sign for it, viz. the hamza, s, which they 


1 (For the evidence to a similar effect from the Assyrian see p. §o, fn/ra ; also 
Delitzsch, Prolegomena eines neuen hebrdisch-aram. Wirterbuchs sum A4 7. (Leipz. 1886) 


P. 173 7۰| 
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write either with or without |, according to circumstances: 


٤ $ 
۱ أ‎ l,£ 2 £. This sign is nothing but the letter g written small, 


to show that the a/tf is to be pronounced somewhat like an i 
which is also indicated by the name A#amnsa, i.e. “compression,” 
viz. of the upper part of the windpipe. In this way the Arabs 


readily distinguish the consonant | from the long vowel | @, of 


which more hercaftcer. The only thing resembling the Zamwsa in 
the Hebrew system of punctuation is the single point which 
appears in our Bibles in a very few cascs, and is treated of in 


our Grammars under the head of Mappik ; e.g. 2 Gen. xliii. 
26, Ezra viii. 18; #829 Lev. xxiii. 17; «¬ ا‎ job xxxiii. 21; 
but in Oe MSS., eg. the codex Reuchlin, it is quite common. 


x 1 as a consonant, may be found in Arabic and Hebrew 
' at the beginning or the end of a syllable, 0 that either at 


ote Go 2ں‎ 


the beginning, middle or end of a word: ,الف‎ a :مسالة ,سال‎ 


6 
59 َ 5 سکام 9 “و 


Jgw. Compare in DE,‏ ذب ,راس ,يالف :بر ب دسوءٌ 


DN, DN, PR; 2 bw, f; and with الف‎ such 
cases as IMN} Prov. xv. 9 (where others read a2); “bx 
Gen. xlvi. 29; DN Hosca xiii. 1; DN Hosea xiv. 1; 
ND jerem. ii. 31. At the beginning of a syllablc in the 


middle of a word, if the preceding consonant have no vowel, 


1i is apt to be elided in ا‎ and its vowel transferred to the 
E consonant; e. 8: لك‎ wal'ak™ becomes Al. malak; 

(MY) becomes مال زیر‎ becomes شمال‎ Compare 
in Hebrew o, but 1 for n; mey? for 
nb; ادج‎ for ,د‎ and that for مال ل ,جا‎ This 


is still more common in Aramaic; e.g. مادا‎ for ,لاطا‎ and 
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o‏ »+ ۰م 
with entire disappearance of the N, Som for UBaco.—At the‏ 
ع 
end of a syllable in the middle of a word | is very apt to pass‏ 
into a vowcl-lcttcr, and to bce brought into conformity with‏ 
م S9”.‏ 
rûs:‏ راس ra's"* becomcs‏ راس the preccding vowcl. Thus‏ 


5S ¢ EUs ى‎ 
دثب‎ dlıî b"* becomes: ذیب‎ dhtb; سول‎ sı'[** becomes Jg0 s4 


ES 
The usual spelling ,سول نیب‎ is a MPI in writing 


ا 


betwcen the ancient and ا‎ modern forms «دیب : سال رذب‎ 


Hebrew, Syriac, and Assyrian, took nearly the same‏ اسل 
course. An original x¬ first became WN rãsk in Hebrew,‏ 


as in the actual plural D'UN¬, and then WN" #ãs#. We should 
have expected this form to be written A", but here the spelling 
has lagged behind the pronunciation, and the NK remains as a 
vestige of the original form. So also ا‎ dha n*™, “sheep,” 
Hebrew originally [N¥, then }N¥, and finally NYS sor. The 
corresponding Aramaic forms are ¬, ,نف‎ for x¬, and ٩آ,‎ 


for {lıaı. In Assyrian I find cited such forms as rêshku or‏ دک 
rislınt, Şînnu Or sinı.—Initial N is often dropped at the beginning‏ 
of words, when pronounced with a short vowel; e.g. 4)") for‏ 


NIN; IH, po, for pul (Heb. HN, 1¥); ف‎ for WN 
(Assyr. misle) ; ازا‎ = N; میا‎ = NRE, ح۱4‎ = NINN, but 
plur. اند :ا12‎ kinsinan, from ,اسا‎ NN. Similarly in vul- 


گء S5‏ م کے ص ٤‏ سے م م 
Per contra,‏ .اح اo؟‏ حد ,اکل ٤o‏ کل ,|ځi gar Arabic, a for‏ 
an initial N with its vowel may be merely prosthetic, to lighten‏ 
the pronunciation of an unpleasant combination of consonants,‏ 


cspecially in foreign words; e.g. JIN for كا دذراع‎ Ji; 
INK for Dib (Eth. FAA: * a12, ah 2]); وراد ,اليم‎ 
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ee: |‏ ,إا erin:‏ غم ;عنقا اا 


oro\n; J ,انطو‎ eTé\aş.—At the end of a word this weak guttural 
is exceedingly apt to disappear altogether, particularly after 


a diphthong or a long vowel. ا‎ ۰ san'*™ is vulgarly pro- 
nounced Sau Heb. N; َء شي و‎ 8** is vulgarly PIOROURCE 
a shai: compare in Heb. NA, 14, constr. N'A, °4; x, with 


suff. n. In some of these cases, assimilation of the N to 
the previous sound formed the intermediate stage. For NS 


.نبي nabiyun", and then ndbî,‏ نبي nabi™*™* became first‏ نبي 
(though with silent N),‏ د Hence, whilst the Hebrew holds fast‏ 
with double‏ ,بصا pl. D'x'2}, the Aramaic emphatic is R2},‏ 


J, for NH'22, .اا‎ When preceded by a short vowel, the 
SANÊ alif i is و ا‎ after loss 1 its own 


proper vowel; e.g. می‎ ND; رل ;د ل‎ lito; 5 N, 


io.—In Aramaic indeed N rarely appears as a substantial 
consonant, and in all possible cases throws back its vowel on 
a preceding letter, which is nér vowellešs or has a very short 


OWES ا‎ for li, WHD, ذم‎ le for lo, ل ,نویا‎ 0: 
أكاإف‎ for 121د ;أكأف‎ for 121 In the middle of a word 


it may preserve its consonant power, especially when originally 
doubled, as ls; but at the end of a word forms like ,طا‎ ka, 
are very rare. In some cases assimilation takes place, especially 


in the Ettaf'al of the verb, as 2مد‎ for [22حىفد ,رمد‎ 


1 اتر 1 اذ ,امم Similarly‏ حیصف for‏ 


«(from (الحف‎ 

` 3 {Apparently a loanword ftom the Hebrew, through the Aramaic, in which the 
‘AHamsa was niready lost: Nöldeke, Gesch. des Qordns, P1; Guidi, Sede, p. 36; 
Frankel, Fremduw., P‘ 232-۰) 
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N is prone to interchange with ?, particularly at the begin- 
ning of a word. BE and a have frequently N, where 


Hebrew has 1; e.g. ١ =; ان ,ب‎ = fm, N; ([but e 
3 for TN); ايت‎ = 5 (where Syriac also ,اقدَلّ ;كپ‎ 
ورا - اما‎ “IN, 4 , in passives and reflexives = ~9. 

In Arabic, especially in the vulgar dialects, | may interchange 
with g, as واځد‎ for واکل ,اق‎ for ,اکل‎ widn for :ادن‎ awilf for 
6 ٍ 


6 0- s4 
رواس ,الف‎ ٤۲ ااس‎ “introductory formula,” for 
ظ‎ 


Very rarely does it inter-‏ راس for‏ , ر دش and the verb‏ دترئیس 


change with ° y, as in yaszr for :سير‎ malyan for RE Parallels 
to this latter permutation in Syriac are ت = بکګ‎ nrt : :الف‎ 


HE < TY. 
2. ™ does not require much remark after what has just 


been said of its interchange with N.—Occasionally it inter- 
changes even in the ancient languages with N, as Y1} ow down, 


3 3 (with N) CE Also with 9; e.g. %") and I) Ue 
bright, shine, e Î3 and Ia, be ashamed; ۳۳ and 4O, 
rın; AT and دهر‎ [perhaps also] 3 and [™3, whence [33 and 
.کا0س‎ a substitution of F1 for a primitive initial W, I shall 
ay SoC ÎRE whcn we come to that Ictter. 

3. Hebrew and Syriac FH we ought properly to distinguish, 
according to the Arabic and Assyrian, into ç and ¢; as ¬ 
cut, plough, ارت ا‎ n be deaf and dumb, خر ا وبیزف‎ 


—In the Aramean dialects there is a strong inclination to 
weaken its sound to that of ". Only the modern Syriac of 
Urümiah exhibits the contrary tendency, and uses the roughér 
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sound of g in all cases, going so far indeed as to Hadê e 
into ىك‎ rakhtt. 
In old e < EEE lee with g» and ¢ with 


میں سے م ےج 


protector, guard, and‏ خفیر نعم and‏ نام :عي e.g. and‏ اح 
َع In the modern Arabic of Egypt, the substitution of Ç for‏ غفير 


seems to be OIRO, when the g is REE E by 


E 


another | consonant ; as semiht = معت‎ mahsare = «معصرة‎ 
mabihksl? = ابيع شيءَ‎ Le. Hence we may be justified in com- 
paring, for example, لد‎ be hungry, ر ا‎ desire, covet, with CN: 
be hnery ْ ڍر‎ dip, dye, ت‎ with AVY: ; on tnJure, Oppress, 


ill use, حمس‎ be firm, strong, brave, with OM: oppress, an inter- 


mediate link being bh, FiDN, oppressor. 
Occasionally too FI corresponds to #-sounds; c.g. WW bribe, 
,۸ه بث :شد ,مقنم|‎ p5 RL: be short, PD; ALA: 


سج ص ے 


and PRA: row, ذف‎ (as well as .(حجدف ,جذدف ذف‎ 
4 Hebrew and Syriac J ordinarily represents Arabic € and 
0 9 S8 م م 9 8 2ں‎ 
ع‎ as 1Y رعیين ,حندا‎ JD, (سمع ,معلا‎ but غل ,زا‎ 
0 9 ى ک8‎ SE vu” 
جم‎ youth, غرب ,g:ږeve 2 ;لام ,حخنطا‎ i DY willows, 
0 ۶ 3 2~ ٤ 9. »* س‎ 
\Aaı5, yi [Populus Euphratica]; 23} raven, lao, .را‎ 
— Possible relations with F1 )ج(‎ I have already indicated.—It 
is sometimes weakened into N, as in NID abkorring (Amos 
vi. 8), compared with the ordinary form ayn; and even passed 
over entirely, as in 3 pr ythee, for 93, Syr. دا ,عكخه‎ for 
دا‎ This tendency gains ground to an enormous extent in 


the Aramean dialects, where we find such forms as NID for 


n 
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NIJD, and in the Punic or later Phoenician of Africa, where 
we find *' for “}' wood, as YW DUTT (inscr. of Tugga), 


confirmed by S. Augustine on Ps. cxxiii.—Of the Aramaic 


substitution of J for Arabic ,ض‎ Hebrew f, I shall speak here- 
after. 


It would appcar from this short survey of the gutturals, that 
they were cxcecdingly apt in the younger Semitic dialects to 
bce confused with onc another, and to disappear altogether. 
In Ethiopic MSS. there is usually no distinction observed between - 
U, th, î, on the one side and A, O, on the other; modern Amharic 
pronounces them all as A at the beginning of a word, and slurs 
them over in the middle or at the end. Similar is the case of 
the Samaritan. In modern Syriac O1 is very feeble, and S 
scarcely hcard at all; and in Mandaitic there is absolutely no dis- 
tinction between N, J, on the one hand and Fl, Ff, on the other. 
The Talmüd too writes N for J and f? for PF in not a few words; 
e.g. ‘N (with following Zaghesl) for ;ا‎ N2N (not NIN) wood, 


for R2Y, زغابة ,کا‎ br for by, غزل‎ spin; ×23 = عذتی‎ neck; 
RN tolan, DIY, pis NIH sieve, rs, Jlj (eribrrem, 
cribellun'); TI] one another, ep, xam! sieve, ,ملننەكة|‎ 
ڪل‎ It is rclated that the Babylonian rabbi Haiyã was held 
guilty of blasphemy for pronouncing, in Isaiah viii. 17, NI 
with î instead of 2M with N YD DBD mb ‘mam 


N'235)*, In Assyrian there is obi no difference in‏ اد 


sound betwecn N î and J, nor any way of distinguishing them 
from one another in writing; e.g. #/%, “god,” ss/l’aliî, “they 
asked,” mişa'u, “exit”; /adabu, “flame,” tfdmtu, “sea,” daru, 
“ cternity,” mûr, “ river” ; #81, “strong,” sêru Or sîrıs, “seed,” 
tshnî, “he heard,” rises, “thunder.” Neither has غ‎ any distinct 
sound or representative, as #4sû/u, “ gazelle,” grsbı, “raven.” 

1 (Lagarde, Armenische Studien, p. 65, No. 976:; but see also Frinkel, Aram. 


Fremdutv. im Arab. (Leiden 1886), p. 91۰] 
? [7D. Mer. 24 1>.) 
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"Ng has likewise sunk to the same level, e.g. rats, “loving,” 
rêmu, “ grace,” tmêru Or tmiru, “ass,” aplî, “I opened,” riku, 
“distant, remote.” But N; has preserved its sound and is 
represented by a special sign; e.g. #Aitu, “ sin," kham:iltt, “ five,” 
akhu, °“ brother,” amkhas, “I destroyed,” “defeated,” arkhszs, 
“month.” In this case the comparison of the Assyrian may 
be important for Hebrew lexicography, as shewing us the dis- 
tinction between flç and Nt in this language. E.g., as Friedrich 


Delitzsch has pointed out in his little book 7Z/e Hebrew Lan- 
guage viewed in the Light of Assyrian Rescarch [London 1883], 


nnb نتے‎ to open, Assyr. ipti, “he opcncd,” is quite different 
from FAMB carving, engraving, Assyr. tptakk, “ he carved.” So 
too Hd, ge, sailor, is in Assyr. malakhku or mallakkus (with ë), 
and has nothing to do with ملع‎ nڳڊ‎ “salt.” It is said to be 
a word borrowed from the Accadian. 


II. Advancing from the gutturals, we next encounter, in 
the order of the organs of speech, the so-called palatals, A, 3, p٠ 


These interchange freely with one another in the different dia- 
lects. E.g., in Hebrew itself the radicals |33 and }32; "3D and 


ص ص ص 


12D, also Syriac س‎ and ,هى‎ further 132 and dحkج:‎ 
ny}, lq and la; “panama tree, RW, re; Dp 
truth, ,فەم4|‎ but Mand. ;ەم‎ np? archer, ,فما‎ pny 
and حك‎ In Mandaitic the interchange of P with J is very 
frequent, under the influence of a neighbouring | or ئ ز4‎ 
ND [gaia] = SD summer, a so in the radicals b3, 03: 
,رد‎ for ودا‎ Pp: 0: XA break of (a branch) = j (comp. 
nb¥p in Joel i. 7: np TINY د‎ 2 bb). More rarely 


e 
۱ : © 
e 


does 4 exchange with êi €8: لن‎ J23, دک‎ and ;ب‎ T4, 
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og, and غري‎ be angry; جلبة‎ and ,غلية‎ oulery ; خد‎ and 
ذف‎ (dial.), row", ) 
I.. 4 is hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, and Ethiopic, 


like our f in go, give, get; in Arabic its sound varies, for the 
Syrians pronounce it soft, like £ in ge, whereas in Egypt and 


parts of Arabia the hard sound is retained, ال وخئل‎ The 


. Hebrew and Aramcan, however, modified its sound, when im- 
mediately preceded by a vowel (however slight), into one much 
resembling that of the Greek y between two strong vowels, 


as @ya0éş, or the Arabic ٤ Indeed, when writing Arabic with 
Hebrew letters, the Jews generally use 3 to represent ع‎ Modern 
Syriac gives unaspirated he sound of @y or j in a few roots, 


such as 1 pari or Jûnit (یب)‎ “steal, carry off”; ما‎ 


dyiimnla or Jjiirnla, “camel.” In a very few cases the Arabic 
soft g£ has been still further softened into s#; e.g., in Egypt the 


word wisksh, “face,” apparently = جه‎ gy. Similarly the old 


u ونر‎ 


grammarian al-G’awãlîkî mentions تشنر‎ as a faulty pronunciation 


of تڪجتر‎ , “it chews the cud®.” 

2. . is also hard in Hebrew, Aramaic, Assyrian, Arabic 
and Ethiopic, like our.#, as 202, گنت ,خةأت‎ The Hebrew 
and Aramaic modify its sound, after a vowel, into one closely 
rcscmbling that of the Arabic ¢, as حەت ,جمد‎ (but Arabic 
(بگتّت‎ Hence, when a Jew writes Arabic with Hebrew letters, 
he uses % for ¢.—In modern Syriac unaspirated # 3 is said to 


have the sound of #y or ch, e.g., E tyalbd or chalbi ; .ذا‎ 
f ەه‎ 
maliya or malcha; خطا‎ tyappa or chappa.—iIn modern Arabic 
1 (These last scem to be loan-words, Frinkel, p. 227.] 


3 [Livre des locutiions vicieuses, p. 14§, in Morgenl. Forschungen, Leipz. 1875.) 
4-3 
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aS is also softened dialectically into a sound like that of 4s or 

tsh, sometimes of dj or $; as کاتب‎ tAğtib or Fatib, حکیم‎ / hafi, 

famil.—In some Amharic words the old Ethiopic # has been‏ کامل 

aspirated, kh, and finally becomes A, e.g. kona, “to become,” for 
8 


kona, lS; kalî, “all,” for kwla, JS. Perhaps this may help 
0 
us to connect such a form as Ar. Ll, ya, with Eth. N. P: #iya. 


د 
in the older dialects is a # pronounced far back in‏ .3 

the mouth, or rather, deep in the throat. In our English alpha- 
bet its lineal representative is 4. In some Arabic dialects it 


takes the sound of Ask or ds, somctimes of ch or ¢; e.g. E dshiblé 


or 4:104, قريب‎ d0, عقيل‎ ‘adzil, قائد‎ aid, سرقه‎ siréa. But 


its ordinary sound, throughout Arabia and Africa, is that of a 
hard £. This too is common in the modern forms of Ethiopic, 


whence Magdala for Makdala, DP EN: , tagdbbala for takdbbala. 
In parts of Syria and Egypt, on the ا‎ hand, as well as in 


Amharic, P is apt to be e into «1 A Syrian Christian 


says ult, ‘il, for قول ,ا‎ 3 and a native of Shoa pronounces 
td'dbbala instead of tagdbbala or takébbala. The Egyptian rail- 
way station Zagazig is written jjlj Zafasi#, pronounced 
cither Zagasig or Za'asî' ; the word Aakikî حقيقي‎ becomes 
hati. 

Ill]. We next come to the dentals “, J, DB, which are 
common to all the old languages: e.g. 


;خا ,23 Ass. dubbu,‏ :"£ ت 
;إا و Af: Ass. idu (power),‏ , ۴ 
;خمد nı9,‏ ,تحت 


Suz 


in ٠ a2 9‏ 2 تيس 
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Ass. altûn, fins, 21,‏ اتا 
U;‏ ,ا ,طل 
DÛN: byJb, a4;‏ ا 


A Ass ihti, NIN, Ww.‏ خط 


Of these, F and DB interchange frecly, as ,م ,د‎ but 


,4ا طفي ,ەم and‏ ا ,موا n? and‏ ,قتل 
and MMM. In‏ ا ,دک and MJP, rarely nyb; bn,‏ 
modern Syriac LZ for AXZ. 1 often interchanges with A, as‏ 
a‏ :دار and‏ تار in the , Hebrew radicals N and 1, Arabic‏ 


and :دن‎ in Mandaitic NB™N3D, “shoulder,” for ,دا‎ Anz, 
:كتف‎ NPT, “silence,” jÖAۍĞ;‎ and even IN", as well as 
S83, .عدت‎ More rarely does *" interchange with Ù, as 133 


۰ گء‎ ۰ , 
and A4; DN, abl, and WBHon or 4o, Mand. NDNDN; 
AaD, “height, mountain,” Sam. 430, Eth. £NC:; P23, 
دق .قفص‎ and قبط٫‎ MNP:: Of a | possible interchange of 


with ¥, Î shall have something to say when we come to speak 


of the E of the perfcct in the verb. As another instance 
I ınay mention the substitution of # for # in some modern 


Syriac forms of the verb 1. “to come,” €.g., particip. خا‎ and 


laخ]‎ )tyia, iya), for ZÎ and b2]; imper. a> (4ya) for 2Z (2). 

Of these three letters ™ and N undergo a slight modification 
in Hebrcw and Aramaic, when immcdiately precedcd by a 
vowel. In this position they receive a sound nearly approxi- 
mating to ZA in t/lat and think respectivcly ; whence the Jews 
in writing Arabic use % for J and Fj for ay. Eg. ,37م‎ par; 
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MYR, NJN'. The fate of such aspirated letters is usually to 


disappear gradually, especially when they stand þetween two 
vowels or at the end of a word. Final Z is almost lost to the 
ear in a Spanish word like ciudad, whilst in the Italian civstè 
it is gone even to the eye. So in French there is no trace of 
a @ in pfe, but the comparison of the Spanish esfpada and Italian 
spada reveals at once the history of the word. Similarly in the 
Semitic languages the final A of the feminine gender in the 


noun and verb disappeared. The Arabic رات‎ became in 
Hebrew 129p; the Ethiopic 93}; garraf, was written in Arabic 


7 


XÎ. gannat™, and vulgarly pronounced first garzat, then gannak, 
a finally ganna, Janna, exactly the Hebrew 2, Syriac ا‎ 
This has gone much farther in the Aramaic dialects than in 
Arabic and Hebrew. E.g. in Syriac, فة‎ for Ak, mb; 
ڪب‎ for ;أخيد‎ A, bo, ,ف‎ Û, for IT RP, 2" N, 
[I ND, NJ ND; ÛÎ for RYT K8. In the Talmûd, ‘3 for M3; 
IK for PY (with the additional loss of the final #, as in °3 for 
P3, و‎ for 7) fem. N for N; ND for 1 ND ; and the 
like. In modern Syriac this aspirated # and @ disappear regu- 
larly between two vowels : فلاعهة]‎ for سلا ;فادها‎ for 
14; sasawa' (mim) for sîsawatkê (old Syr. 25m); 
2نب‎ tla, 30, for :کاب‎ an? diyî, “mine,” not for ,وویگی‎ 
as in old Syriac, but for the Talmüdic *'3 (from TT): نخدا‎ 
(yûãne) “I know him,” for ج بدت‎ Uf و(‎ E 0 “igno- 
rance,” for بده‎ y0 Hence the fem. pron. l0 (old Syr. 17) 


becomes first ol, and finally f, with which compare the Tal- 
mûüdic N above. I should remark that where and j are 


retained in modern Syriac of Urumiah, their sound is hard, and 
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very little difference is perceptible between them, particularly 
at the end of words. For instance, the particle 6tt, which forms 


'the future tense (دھ کرو)‎ is a contraction for : ,صدا‎ but 


usually written ,ک۵‎ the imperative of ,جڪ‎ “to do,” is written 


and pronounced ZS vst, for ئ¡ میا ?نھ ;ص2‎ 5 
nounced -nearly as minit Zshö; the old Syriac دنهات ?فن‎ is 


pronounced and actually written زف‎ Aans.—_Lastly, I1 may 


mention that the hard FT and © of the ancient Ethiopic are 
changed in Amharic, in certain cases [where y or f follows], into 
ty or ck, and dy or j; e.g., in the 3rd pers. sing. fem. perf. of the 
verb zabarach “she was” (for 02%: #abarat “ she sat,” compare 
Spanish ser, for seer, sedere); for AR: dd “hand,” walla; for 


OAL: walladî “ father.” 

Thus far I1 have spoken chiefly of the pure ", N, D, which 
remain unchanged in all the old Semitic languages, and undergo 
comparatively slight alterations in the modern dialects, such 
changes depending mainly upon the aspiration of these letters 
in the older forms. Now, however, I must touch upon another 
set of modified dentals, which undergo in the old languages 
themselves a regular series of permutations. 

Besides the simple dentals & 4 “O, b ¢, the old Arabic 
possesses a series of aspirated or lisped dentals, ao A4, dÖ dh, 
l {k#. These formed, I have no doubt, part of the protosemitic 
stock of sounds, which has been preserved in Arabic alone. In 
the other Semitic languages they underwent various modifica- 
tions. 

The Aramcans, as a rule, dropped the difficult lispcd sound 


altogether, and fcll back upon the simple dental; e.g. ثبر‎ break, 
e: 


;4 وظفر زم ,أحف ;وكين ٫ذبے‏ ;دمي plough,‏ حرف ;ل 


The other Semites took a different course, modifying‏ نظ ,نظر 
the lisped letter into a sibilant. In Phoenician and Hebrew‏ 
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A became s/, in Ethiopic and Assyrian f s'; e.g. “, 
hk: Ass. sîr; ودر نقل‎ , HPN: (Hang up), Ass. isful (hang up, 
weigh); ن‎ garlic, N, NOT: Ass. simu; e UN, hah: ; 
yal, AMC: (abundant crop). Similarly J became in all these 
languages #; e.g. بے‎ NI, HAM: Ass. sêbu (for sibhu); وان‎ 


ات 
IN, AH: Ass. sens; dial, TN, AAH:: Finally, b appears in‏ 
ny, KRA®T: Ass.‏ ,ظلمة the other languages as ¥, $; eg.‏ 


2 
- ف اق‎ 
şalnu, “dark”; Jb, یا‎ ŞAN: Ass. şs/lu and şalilu; ,ظفر‎ 


KEC: bY, ئs. ,نظر ;4م4ې‎ ¥2, R2: Of course, as every 
rule has its exceptions, these series arc occasionally liable to 
disturbances. For instance FU cucumber, HPT: Dp, 
Ass. #issî, ought by rule to be in Aramaic NYP; but the actual 
form is NDP, ,قا‎ the proximity of D having hardened the £ 

Of the Aramaic dialects some have advanced to the Hebrew 
. stage, at least in sporadic instances. In the great inscription of 
Taimã, for example, we find % for *T, [f and its fem. N? for j" 
and N"; and the same forms occur in the Egyptian Aramaic 


inscriptions and papyri. In Mandaitic there are not only pro- 
nominal and adverbial forms of this kind, as NT, fem. NÎN 


(but "Nî Ais is, and occasionally NTN) ; RINT = gupa 
then; TNT, as well as TNT, How? but also a few other words, 
as NINT or N2, male, NANT or N'2Y, ofering (but NIN" 
oferer, NNIDND altar), N22 beard, and very strangely x as 
well as x2, palm tree, and NDÎ as well as ND", blood. 

1 [Of the two forms of s which are distinguished in Assyrian writing, though they 


seem to have ultimately come to be pronounced alike, the one which corresponds to 


A = Û— is that which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by 5, while Sayce and other 
English scholars render it by simple s. See below, p. 58] 
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Among the modern dialects the Arabic alone calls for notice. 
Geherally speaking, it has adopted the same course as the old 
Aramaic, i.e. it retrogrades by changing the lisped into the 


simple dental ; e.g. ر‎ tör, “ox,” کذیر‎ keltîr, اتنیں‎ tinên, ات‎ 
“ beggar.” Morc rarcly it advances the #4 to a sibilant, s, as 
sbit = ا‎ baits = ناخنف‎ (argue, dispute), #habbas = اف‎ 
(scoundrel). The word ف‎ in the sense of #arralitve, story, 


is pronounced in Egypt /adit, but in the sense of “ religious 
tradition,” Aadîs. Even in ancient Arabic we occasionally find 


رص 


t for f/, as in تاب 0 = تبر‎ repent = ql return. Similarly 
lisped JÛ seems to become in modern Arabic either @ or #8; 


گہ 8 م ص 6 
id and ie‏ ,الان = ةه ,ذهب = فمنامك ,ذثب = فل .عه 


su 8 se aT 

= ,کذب‎ ‰١ = ,الں‎ ‰١ = ذکر‎ )اecitation(,‎ s20 = .دن‎ n 
م م‎ 

GU م‎ 


like manner lb is pronounced either @ )ض(‎ or 84, e.g. ‘adm = ,عظم‎ 
8 


ورور 


SLs‏ فا ينع س 

٫ظ|ر‏ = ۵هد ,ظر = su] = ملظ٫ u٣‏ ,ظلمة = م/م ,ظل = اا 
حفظا = 8| 

IV. The sibilants next engage our attention, viz. f D, 

(, WW), and 

1ı. Pure # f runs through all the Semitic languages, as دزرع‎ 

8S 
J, ,ڈ0‎ Ass. séru or sfru, “seed”; دعز‎ OHH: 3 a5, Ass. 
tssu, “strong.” But Eth. H, Heb. ?, and Ass. s8, often corres- 


3 ¢ 
pond, as we have seen above, to Arab. J and Aram. ?; as بثذ٫‎ 


ANT, stor, HAN: Hyaena, EH 


1 (In this sense and form the word is a loanword from the Aramaic ,2ک‎ 
sce Frinkcl, LeArıww. p. 83.] 


® [The distinctive sound of is preserved in sorte parts of the Ifijãz.] 
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Not unfrequently ? with ۳ and D; e.g. 2: 
D2, «صدق إنزع ,إطلر ;ودم‎ PY lanl; وک ,آلإ رللا“ ,صغر‎ 


فرق فق 


and راک‎ vulg. Abie ghaiyar and ڊûg|aiyar (صغير زغير(‎ 


2. The Aramaic possesses two s-sounds, © s and  s/, to 
which correspond Arabic w s and j s/#, Ethiopic û and UJ, 
which latter are, however, confounded in modern times. The 
. Hebrew has also D= mm, but splits a into W s/ and W s, the 
latter of which approximates to D, and is oftcn confounded with 


it; e.g. WYD and D92; ود‎ and bbî; nz. for جزدم‎ 
in Eccl. i. 17. Hence, by a hE E of sounds, the 
Ephraimite جذ‎ for ووم‎ (intermediate stage, n3). 


The Assyrian appears also to have had two ÊS though 
Assyriologists seem to differ on the question of their pronuncia- 
tion. Haupt, for example, evidently distinguishes between an 
Assyrian s = Hebrew —W, and an Assyrian s/ = Hebrew ™, but 
holds that these were gradually confounded, as in Ethiopic, 
so that both came to be s. As for the Assyrian sound cor- 
responding to the Hebrew D, Haupt holds that it was sh. On 
the contrary, Schrader and others seem to maintain that the 
Hebrew D is in Assyrian s, and that the other letter is s/, &. 
See Schrader’s article in the Monatsberichte der Berliner Aba- 
demte, 6 March 1877; Hommel, Zewct Fagdinschriften Asur- 
bantibal's, 1879; and Haupt’s “Bcitrãge zur assyrischen Lautlehre” 
in the Nackrichtet der hönigl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften Su 
Göttingen, 265 April, 1883, especially p. 107, note 2". 


1 [In Schrader's system of transcription s is the Assyrian consonant that corresponds 
etymologically to Hebrew DÖ and } that which corresponds to Hehrew لر‎ Similarly 
Delitzsch, Ass. Gr. p. ıo6, recognises an Assyrian s= Hebrew ÖD and an FÎ which 
etymologically considered is of threefold nature, viz. =0 ‹ زس‎ E , وش‎ 
,أ‎ ش٠‎ In many English books on the other hand, e.g. in those of Sayce, 
Schrader’s 5 is written s, while his s is 4. Prof. Wright abstains, it will be observed, 
from expressing any opinion of his own on the controverted question of the pronuncia- 
lion of the sibilants, and his MS. presents variations which shew (hat he had not come 
lo a final decision as to the best way of transcribing them. See above, p. 13, |. 19 
where sin sarap is the consonant which Schrader and Delitzsch represent by 3F, and 
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As a rule, = =س‎ =D; as 


ور روص a‏ 


DD‏ :£ سیہد ا 
: 1 
Ad: “DN‏ اسر اص 
but there.are exceptions [perhaps merely graphical], as‏ 
می mm 8E‏ 9 
.شنوة MD. [for MD] but FU.‏ هد ` 


Hebrew —, as a general rule, corresponds to Arabic ;ش‎ an 
vice versd, Arabic wv corresponds to Hebrew —. The Aramaic 
follows the Hebrew, writing of course O for WM, E.g. 


م ۳ 


n: i bn (grey-haired)‏ ` شاب إت د 
 fremêlu (lu)‏ „ ماك قفا دیبا 
شر ب ها و“ 
„EFS, rit‏ کا ل 

| نبي هكا جم () 
Minh:‏ سب مكنت ادم 
No:‏ ) ع مكا ودر 


ساق معا ام 


similarly p. §6, l. 2 sqq., whereas on p. 14, I. 23 F is used in Schrader's sense. 
Elsewhere he writes s with sê above it, but on the whole he seems finally to have 
, inclined to use F in Schrader’s sense whenever it was desirable to indicate a distinction 
between the two forms of the sibilant. For the sake of uniformity this mode of 
transcription will be adopted in the following pages, without reference to variations in 
(he ms., which would doubtless have been removed had Prof. Wright lived to see 
his work through the press. ] 
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5 2 


2 اسان لما‎ 1: Assy. n 


x¬ ¬ ا سف‎ CAN: yy  Pêu, iu 


These rules are not, however, invariably observed. E.g. 


(شلوي but [as a loanword] [1 (not‏ خەب و 


except in some modern‏ ا (not‏ ت but‏ مملما دت 
dialects), Assyrian Sams.‏ 
There is another Hebrew —, which corresponds to an Ara-‏ 
.maic ZA, Arabic dy, Ethiopic û, Assyrian s [$], of which I gave‏ 
some examples above. Add:‏ 


a‏ پډ ت لما 


جص م 


thf:‏ 9 حر رث ا 
he: #addiš‏ 0 حدث با 


W and —, as well as D, may occasionally interchange with 
PF, e8. pnb, Eth. U(h?: or Wmhe:, pI¥; woh, ,مما‎ 
Eth. A OAU; (womb), Talm. NSD and N¥D' (fat of the intes- 


tines), Mand. NSD; JW, MY, glo: AOG:; DDP?, .صما‎ 
D gw is frequently changed into F ض‎ under the influence of 


ے ام 4ں 
«صاخر ,صطر 8 :ر 0۲ ڂخ a following D, and in Arabic of a‏ 


ج 


especially in foreign‏ :مقف )“young came,” “tent pole”),‏ ق 
o with s/, as x: or bye.‏ 
Very curious is the change in Assyrian of Š into / before‏ 
a dental; e.g. a/tur or aštur (WW), maštitu or analtitu (drink,‏ 
AN™), #hamtisti or khamilti (five, DDN), lubuštu or lubultu (dress,‏ 
It appears, however, to be thoroughly well cstablished.‏ راد 


Lastly, it would seem that an initial s may in certain cases 
interchange with 7 4, and later with N. This is most obvious in 
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® a: « 
the verbal form ,معدا‎ Heb. ,دا‎ Ar. Jail, Aram. ,أا‎ 


and in the pronouns of the 3rd pers, Ass. Sz, f. St, pl. Suren, 
f. Fina; in the suffix forms Si, 3a, pl. Suru, Sina. The Himya- 
ritic offers us a suffix form ¥, pl. DW, as well as YF, pl. W1. 
The other Semitic languages have all the A4-form, except the 
modern Mehrî, which has, according to von Maltzan’, masc. Ae, 
f. sd, pl. Mêr, f. stn; as suffixes Ae, f. es, pl. hum, f. seni. Such 


caكعs ,سلكى كك4‎ a , ,ھلک‎ are very rare, and may either be 


accidcntal or capable of some other explanation. 

3. We have alrcady scen that J may be wcakcncd into the 
other sibilants W, D, ; and we have also shown that it corres- 
ponds in Ethiopic, Phoenician, Hcbrew, and Assyrian, to the 
Arabic b, which is represented in Aramaic by BM, 4. One or 
two additional cxamples may not be superfluous. 


8 U 0 ” 
2¥, Assyr. şabitu, عا ظبی‎ 
یںا§‎ 0 ” 

1 ظهر‎ ow 


Y3 migrale (15. 33. 20) | 4ذ :803 لعن‎ 
ID load travel load carry. 

I now remark that J in Hebrew may correspond 

(e) To Arabic y, Ethiopic , Assyrian ş, Aramaic ئ و‎ 


şid 1‏ صاد ل 
nl (or i;‏ :0 ابع E‏ 
ا ۰ بصل داد 
بوک صب لاد 

(6) To Arabic Jé, Ethiopic 0, Assyrian ş, Aramaic 8; as 
mY ji GC: کا‎ 
اد‎ ONc: خمدر|‎ 


1 (ZDMG., vol. xxv. (1871) p. 200 5q.] 
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ُا na, hn‏ ضاں ا 
کرما êcCh‏ فش 

é۶ 2 

۰ رض ۳۱ 
” ر 

5 ص فض‎ 
N DûA: Ãşî (“he escaped”) 5a 
TY part. aşê &K 
رضي بل‎ (“satisfied”) 3d 
m3 بيضة‎ Dişu صخةا‎ 
13 3 or 

افحا  frgits (r)‏ اض *٭۳ 


If another J follows in the word, then this Aramaic J is 
commonly weakened into N; e.g. 


کا بو şilu (for‏ ¥ ور 


gills, çes) 


RYN (KDN) Hal‏ بح ادود 
إ5 2 عرض 

Fy Hi‏ ندع لفل 
Assyr. #fS4 JN‏ 2 ۲ 


م 


' There are however some exceptions to this rule; e.g. 
1¥ وف :0 ضمد‎ 

1A: “to be scattered, flee” 3‏ نفض ((دا 
٣ (with A, not 0) 5‏ 
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د رض ٣۳‏ 
ا5 عرض 
وكا i ٠‏ .8 ضرع 
قفو ا ضرك 
ننف ۸4ے نیطگا حمض ۵ط 


خەذھطا ق 
"ص ,ص with‏ ۶ 
0r‏ مر ناعم ت 
ملخرحا صيرفي 
In such cases some of the younger dialects seem to be, as it‏ 


were, faintly conscious of their loss, and strive to make good 
the defect in different ways. Sometimes a jD, or the combination 


N, takes the placc of the J; as in NW for NIN (Jcercm. x. 
ı1), Mand. NIN for NIY, NIDNIN for NNDY. Occasionally 


S22 


the same thing happens in the case of a simple J, as “By: «عفر‎ 
,خط‎ Mand. NBN, but also NENN, and even NNN. 


مر ےن 


At other times a 3 appears upon the scene; e. g. صغطہ‎ ٥ I 


squeeze,” ېک‎ oppressed, instead of d~); حك‎ Syriac ددم‎ 
. Talm. TM, for şa]. This last word, owing to the difficulty 


of its utterance, undergoes some curious modifications. The 
rcgular Aramaic form is found in Talmudic and Mandaitic, viz. 
TIN (not Afel), Many, “1 laughed”; but also ™M (Tm), 


and even TT, Something similar occurs in Syriac with the 
6’ FP 3 

word 3|, daê, whence are formed the secondary radicals 

.۔حکص لہ ى 


1 [This example is however disputed by G. Hoffmann, ZDMG., xxxii. 964.] 
8 [See however Frinkel, Frendevtw., p. 183:] 
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Before going further let us examine by the light of these 
permutations the Hebrew radical ™D¥. You will find that it. 
represents nq less than four different radicals in Arabic and 
Ethiopic. 


(r) “¬b¥ “whistle, twitter,” «صفر‎ whence 


ف ںاد § 


BY, وکا‎ BY, ,عصفور صافر‎ Ass. بې‎ )for .م‎ 
(a2)  DB¥ “turn, return, twine, twist,” ل‎ 044: whence 
TD¥ “ turn, crown or garland.” 
(3)  “™b¥ “leap, spring,” ر‎ whence 
DY “hc goat,” NYDY, وا‎ 
(4) “B¥, yi, whence 
¥ ٤ ظفر ”رازةه‎ fC ; Ass. şupri, .ع‎ 
Perhaps we may add in Aramaic, by interchange of ¥ and —, 
(5) NHbY, وا‎ “dawn” = x¬ from radical BW, 


V. The labials 9 û and BD / interchange freely with one 
another ; as also 3 Û and #s. 


I. û and û: ,و‎ hı, Ass. parsills, Ar. فرز ل‎ fetter, 
forceps. 
عصحذًا ,بقع ,جمإ"‎ 
کبریت ,صا ,مم‎ 
ا ,زد‎ 
م چ‎ 
Particularly when the letter ¢ J follows; as احا‎ or ,اعا‎ 


1 (This last according to Guidi, Sale, p. 18, Frinkel, p. 153, is a loanword from 
the Aramaic.) 
3 (Loanword from the Aramaic according to Frûnkel, p. 153.] 
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even‏ ;جا LE for‏ :حرقوا pitch”"; LEG for‏ “ زفت 


when a vowel intervenes, as Mand. Mb for A3, دوا‎ for 
«ına. 
2. band #w: : mB, من‎ 
زمں ,اا‎ o۲ ,زماں‎ lini. 
The Arab grammarians mention such cases as ب‎ for 3 
با اسمکت‎ for ا ا‎ and the like. In Himyaritic }3 stands 


for j2, w/o, and |3 for D, from. 


A slight aspiration of Û and D û modifies these sounds 
into v and / Hebrew and Aramaic have both sounds, the latter 
after a vowel, and indicate the difference merely by points. 
Arabic and Ethiopic have only Û and #; Assyrian only Û and 2. 
The sound of 2 is one of extreme difficulty to an Arab. The 


Ethiopic A 4A and T' 2 (or As) are in native words usually modi- 
fications of an original Û, sometimes of an f 


;نحا ,حا ,چم ,ج٥‏ () 
fine: .enn.:‏ أيبكي بکي 


)2( TB, 9; 


LLP: LAL:‏ زيفدي ندي 
In modern Syriac, I may remark, is generally hardened‏ 


into /, as ENS malpdnd for .فحخها‎ The modern Ethiopie 


dialects, on the contrary, such as Tigrifia and AEE possess 
the aspirated Û, or v. 

In Assyrian an original # passes into aspirated Û, or v, as 
in argamdanu or argavdanu, “ purple,” Heb. (DIN, Aram. IN; 
surmênn Or suruêns, “a sort of cypress,” Aram. N32, N, 


modern Arabic شر ہیں‎ arakh-damnu (samns), “ eighth month,” 


' (The Arabic is a loanword, Frinkel p. rgı.] 
W. L. 5 
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or Javunu (savns), Heb. ma. These two letters, # and v, 
are not distinguished from each other in Assyrian writing. 

The aspirated 6 and /, that is to say v and #, are liable to 
undergo a further change, viz. into w (O, gy). Examples of this 


are comparatively rare in the older dialects; e.g. دداد٫ ,گەخۇإ‎ 
,وکپ‎ ٥۲ .جد ۲ ,کچ ,قەنجدا ,ؤەذجا :ددجد‎ 1: 


bib, rh, but Hiph. ,اهم‎ oA. In some of the modern 
dialects, on the contrary, this change is common. We find it, 
for instance, in Amharic, e.g. AO": saw, “man,” for fA: sab#’; 
14: savdra and %4: nöra (for navra, naura). But especially 
is it common in modern Syriac, where aspirated Û is constantly 


treated as = O, w, and often wholly disappcars; e.g. إحط‎ sin, 
“time”; ا‎ “husband”; رحا‎ diisha, “ honey ” ; 2ط‎ 
tind, “straw”; ûn for loa, #hRla, “debt”; Qas for 


shik, ‘let alone,”‏ ,محفف or‏ مەص khûyda, “darkness”;‏ ,فعا 
pardon.” The same remarks apply to #, in the few cases in‏ “ 
;نعما nöshd, for‏ نەم which it is not hardened into /; e.g.‏ 
.عم rûasktd, “winnowing shovel,” for‏ زەھم14 


A E EE in Arabic is that of @ #k into f; eg. 
Uw 0 
“then,” “garlic,” تر ; فم‎ “interstice” (between the 
0 h di ذم‎ b k ) u Sr 
crosshandles of a bucket), ; ad, adi, “stuttering, stam- 
ا م ندم :فرع‎ 


mering”; “دام دام‎ a cloth used as a strainer”; روٺlع,‎ روفاع٫‎ 


3 اف‎ 
“calamity” ; i and ,مغفور‎ “sweet sap” or “gum ” issuing 


ے ے 3E‏ م2 § 


from certain plants; A>, az, “a tomb ” (connected with 
3 “a stook”). Compare the substitution of / in Russian for 


the Greek 0; e.g. Feodor for Theodore, Afinui for Athens, ctc. 
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` VI. The liquids ا‎ 3, ™, and the letter J9, interchange freely. 
(1) with J, and vice versa : n and Wr'; 1-2 and 


12E 2 Aramaic ۳ and Pb’: 7 and ood; Talmud. 


٤‏ ت N۳3 for NDT, 9 for‏ ,دد for‏ در 
ذارملة ,آ5م with ", and vice vers4: np:‏ و (2) 


NY, nebe, ,سلسلة‎ Ethiopic plur. fTAA ¢, معذةًا‎ 


(for Aas); Mand. NTN for ,مما‎ and NNSND for 
lois; biy, Mand. NYDN, but Aram. NY, joo: 


(3) 9 with , and vice vers4 : 2 and ol: 2 and 
4م‎ ۳ nî and .يى‎ 

(4) D with 2; as مارو‎ tribulum (threshing-machine), ورت‎ 
(Syriac نپا‎ “axe”); مده‎ and xen). Especially at the 


end of words; e.g. M2: nina, Arab. ,بطم ,وار :ابام‎ 


ںدuا‎ 


,انتم DN, “if, J تا٣ So in the pronouns,‏ ام 7 ;کم 
D7, & So in the‏ م زح ع b3:‏ وک ;أتذف DIN, but‏ 


plural terminations of the noun, Arab. د ,= رن‎ Aram. م‎ 


Heb. B"_; in the dual, Arab. زیی کان‎ Aram. ', یش٫‎ 
Heb. D'_.. 


Final D and | are apt to fall away :— 

(1) In the construct state of nouns dual and plural. 

(2) In the absolute plural of nouns, not only in Talmudic, 
Mandaitic, and modern Syriac, but also in Assyrian, wherc we 
have such plurals as s#ralki “kings,” 4l “gods,” pagri “bodics”". 


1 [But see Journ. of Phil, xiv. 15:] 
3 [Probably from a Persian word siddsa; Nöld. in G. G. A4. 1884, p. 1023.) 
3 {Or also, according to Haupt and’ Delitzsch, walê? etc.] 
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In Hebrew a few cases may perhaps be found, both in the 
plural and dual, but they are doubtful. 


(3) “In the 2nd and 3rd pers. plural imperfect masc. and 


ے پاق ف ۶ 


fem. of the verb; e.g. Arab. يقتلن ا ن‎ ; Heb. op’ 
np (N); Syr. ;آفھکے ,تمھخق‎ but iہ‎ vulgar Araۆbic,‎ and 
more commonly in Hebrew, يقتلوا‎ : r; and in Ethiopic, 


LPT: £PTA:: So also in Assyrian we find the termination 
inu or int, as well as the shorter £. 


(4) In various other instances. For example, D in the 2nd 
pers. plural perf. of the verb; np compared with o, 
vulg. Arab. قتلترا‎ for ق قتلتم‎ Again, Talmud. 2 or Np, 
for DD; 9'3 or '?, fem. PR, for Bp, DDN; FD for 
DTD (ojo, DJ, Mand. DN and N).—]} in such 
Hebrew words as د‎ and 2; 1 and و‎ for pow 
,د‎ as proved.by the adjectives ,وره ,ر‎ etc. Much more 
frequently in the later dialects; as Talm. 3 for 13, 9 for pon, 
یکی‎ ; N and ND for PIN and j" Rb; Mand. e1 for 
pb pT RD for 1D natn: am for 3 NTT 

Initial #, when pronounced with the shortest vowel, is liable 
to be dropped in Hebrew and Aramaic, particularly in the 
imperative of verbs BD (}M, ,هقف ,و‎ of which more here- 
after. Initial # too, according to some scholars, is occasionally 
rejected in Hebrew, in the participle Pu“al, np, ;ب‎ whence 
we can explain the modern Syriac form خی‎ Anša® as standing 
for .ملەهڏف | خب‎ 

Lastly, medial ا‎ 3, are exceedingly apt to be assimilated 
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to a following letter; and conversely J and ™ are frequently 
employed, especially in the younger dialects, for the purpose 
of dissimilating the component elements of a double consonant. 


,(مخمخه)) مفخذةا Assimilation : in verbs }"D; further,‏ )1( 
;واوا and‏ وبوا cp.‏ پک ) ۳e‏ ,(مكخمكة1) ممخةا 
;دہ er‏ ,فضا ,جچد ریدیدام۔ تا ,ددر ةا 


NIN for NINH; DIB for DIBM; ‘RD for ‘RD; RDN for 
PID; ,معا ,ندا‎ LET LST 42 (122 and 
122) Forms like WN (rare pl. DWN, gen. DWN), ,ميعذدا‎ 
aq are easily explained, the long vowel being merely a 
compensation for the lost doubling. 
: oo. 5 
(2) Dissimilation: 5جبار ,333 دك‎ 3, 1, for 
J3, JID; T9 for TD (tribute); Mand. DN, N3, for 
DNTID, NID; Mand. NID, pl. yb, for 4b, Hb 
(interm. ;(قىك4ا‎ p1 and penn, ;امخهةقص‎ XD3, ND12 


. كرىي ,كەژەمىا 


. VII. The weak letters y and $ w would easily furnish me 
with material for more than one lecture, if I entered into a 
minute account of all thcir changes and vicissitudes. At prescnt, 
howcvcr, I intcnd to dwell only upon a fcw points of primary 
importance. 


Initial °. y runs through all the dialects, though in compa- 
ratively few words; e.g. 


صف ات ادت ۶٣:‏ پس 


e © RE‏ ع 


بەط پە لا :صم یوم 
PP:‏ يقغا 
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More usually an initial w in Arabic and Ethiopic has been 
changed into y in Hebrew and Aramaic. The priority of the 
w is proved by its reappearance in various derived forms of 
the verb and noun, as we shall see hereafter. 


ف ) و ا ONL:‏ ` ولد 


ص صے ن 


کک فمو نک د ,جد للد :املا وهب 


O23:‏ و 
ند وجل وجر 
ا 4 07C:‏ 


The original initial w rarely appears in Hebrew and Aramaic, 
as ر‎ or ر‎ (if correct); [post-Biblical] 9, ۹3); 05, lo, 


10 [Fp680»]; and in some cases where it has been protected by a 
preceding consonant, as in the Hithpa“êl forms Tan , JIU, 


na. 
The fate of the initial * in Aramaic is worthy of further 
notice. In Biblical Aramaic and some other dialects we find °, as 


an. In Syriac this letter is vocalised and becomes f,‏ ا 
ب ,ان in older times *K, more recently ° only, as‏ ا 
Modern Syriac, however, simply drops the‏ .نكا ,اا (whence‏ 
they burned.”‏ “ ,صحف ttwd, “sitting”;‏ تدكا initial '; as‏ 
Mandaitic follows the ancient Syriac in the Pë‘al form of the‏ 
n2Py = EW ; PY or‏ ,باک = verb and similar cases ; as MY‏ 
but drops the ° in the Ethpe'‘êl, as‏ ; نكا = NN‏ ,ان۵ = My‏ 
my = 2], hn = ro2‏ 


In Assyrian the initial ' of Hebrew and Aramaic is displaced, 
we are told, by NK. We find, for example, 4#, “day”; adu, 


1 ( yin Mandaitic is a mere vowel-lelter and represents initial ¢ or s.] 
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“hand,” Eth. Af"; arkhku, “month,” TY, li, OC 4:; dib “he 
dwells, dwclling,” 3W'; @ş7, “going out,” NY; didtu, dlittu, 
“bearing,” ni, i :والدة‎ gy; akrn, “costly,” 0. Nor is this dislike 
of the sound of initial J Or w ONAN to Assyrian. Even the 
Arabs were prone to change initial و‎ wu and و‎ wi into 1 «4 and 


٣ +; and the combination waw is always modified at the be- 
6 1 


ginning of a word into awa. So in the Korãn we find اقنت‎ 
for :وقتت‎ further, امان‎ for دواد‎ “cushion”; اشاح‎ for رشا‎ 
ى‎ e1 رم ف‎ Ss’ مم‎ 
“belt”; اواصل‎ for وواصل‎ plural of «واصلة‎ “connecting link, proxi- 
وروص کہ‎ g2 م‎ 
mate cause”; اراق‎ for دوو أق‎ plural of دو اقة‎ whether in the sense 
of “guard’’ or of “ounce.” Hence we see at once the connexion, 


٤‏ 6 م 
“to date,” and Eth. OC^ı: “month”;‏ ,ار خ on the one hand, between‏ 
G6‏ 
“joint,” and Jeg, where the w is original; and, on the‏ بیدا 


other hand, between بکھ‎ and د٣د‎ , “learn”; زمر‎ and TN, 
“be long,” where the N claims the priority. 

Of the disappearance of initial zw in some verbal and nominal 
forms, I shall treat hereafter, when we come to the verbs ؟"D‎ in 
the Hebrew Grammar. 

Medial w and y are chiefly liable to change under the in- 
fluence of a preceding and following vowel, which lead to their 
vocalisation, and in some cases to thcir entire disappearance. 


E.g. 
Perf. قام‎ $n: DP? sé for Hawama, 
UR: nb sa for sayama ; 
Imperf. يقو م‎ LtanN: Dp ەم‎ for Jakwumt, 
LUN: را‎ ams for yayimu. 
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Compare also ,مات‎ n2, ,ملي‎ for wmawtta ; and ,طال‎ for 
tawula, with A3 and “RH, for m3 and MW. Uncontracted 


examples are, however, to be found; as عور ر‎ “be blind of one eye,” 


“have a slender waist,” 4, 3T, mî, o,‏ هیف BE‏ حو ل 


8û the contraction 9 not take place when the 3rd radical 
is likewise a w or ا ڏوبت 1 ر ر ئ ,ر‎ nw, مه‎ ; etc. 
Medial w passes into y chiefly under the influence of an 


S7 2 ٴ0‎ 
accompanying £, as ةelã.‎ Aan, “resurrection” (where the 
CI 
Arabic £ has become a mere s##vğ in Syriac), for oly. Instances 


like MY Aram. NI, joo, Arab. ,هري‎ are rare. In the Hebrew 
Pi“ël and Aramaic Pa“ël the change is more frequent; as 
DP, ,فنەد:, صد‎ CN ډک‎ ;j but examples to the contrary 


are not wanting, as 9Y, “surround,” “AY, ny, 202, ,ق‎ 1, 


.As the original form is the Arabic #fawwama, the‏ .01 ,ەف 


change perhaps began with the 2nd w, which passed into #, 
kawyama ; this worked upon the preceding w, so as to cause 
assimilation, #ayyama; and hence arose the Aramaic form 
kayyëm, and finally the Hebrew fiyyim, a as we shall afterwards 
see İn more detail. 


Final w, when it appears at all as a consonant, is generally 
found in the shape of y; e.g. in Hebrew ° 2, D3, “they cover 


them.” Its retention in such forms as e “be quiet, ” jis rare; 


for even the Arabic, which tolerates ا‎ requires رضي‎ and 


and the like, we‏ ,3 ,3 ,جج 2 In‏ سلو and‏ رضو for‏ لي 


should probably pronounce the final ۱ nearly as #; as also in the 
forms with pronom. suffixes, like %D pft (for ,(ط‎ ۹27 or 


27 @bharaii (for ¥121). This view derives some confirma- 
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tion from ancient Hebrew seals, on which we read such inscrip- 
tions as : 


y “2y eb ie. ey “py اودر‎ 


Ny 2y ND ie. yy “py ابد‎ 


In the perfect of the verb the Ethiopic e retains the 
distinction of the final radicals, e.g. TAD: taldwa, “follow,” MnP: 
bakdya, “weep.” In the other languages the w has been changed 
into y#, and the combination aya contracted into 4 In Arabic 
the grammarians have introduced an arbitrary distinction, and 


write J for talawa and بکي‎ for bakaya, but the sound is the 
same in both cases, ald, bakd; and hence the Aramean has 


Û2, a, with |, N. In Hebrew a ° is substituted for this N, 
N2N, N23; but this does not warrant us in speaking of them as 


verbs ۹. The only real verbs ا“‎ in Hebrew are such as 
23, 3 in Syriac ,عك‎ ako, and the like. Upon the 


whole subject of the weak letters „ and „I shall find it necessary 


to enter into fuller details, when we come to the classes of verbs 
in which they appear as first, second and third radicals. 


Having thus gone through the various classes of letters in 
the Semitic alphabet, and enumerated the principal changes to 
which they are liable in the different Semitic languages, I will 
conclude this branch of my subject by briefly recapitulating 
those permutations which are of primary importance, any de- 
viation from which must be regarded with a careful scrutiny 
before we accept the relationship of the words in question. In 
so doing, I shall follow the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 


I. P= Ain all the languages; but also 
3 


+ init. = Assyr. N, Arab. |, Eth. A, Aram. N, |. 
2. T=sin all the languages; but also 
1 = Assyr. s, Eth. H, Arab. û, Aram. 1, ? 


3. N= Aram. N, as, Eth. (h, Arab. ,چ‎ Assyr. N (as mér); 
but also 


N = Aram. I, a, Eth. FT, Arab. ,خ‎ Assyr. FF (RB). 
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4 init. =y in all the languages except Assyrian, where it 
is K; but also 
' init. = Aram. °, Eth. O, Arab. ,و‎ Assyr. N. 
§. D= Aram. D, ®, Eth. û, Arab gw, Assyr. s (s8). 
6. J = Aram. J, ®, Eth. 0, Arab ع‎ AssyT. N; but also 
J = Aram. J, s, Eth. O, Arab. ğ, Assyr. R. 
7 [ = s in all the languages; but also 
f = Eth. R, Arab. b, Aram. D, 4%, Assyr. £; 
J = Eth. 0, Arab j, Aram. J, ®, |, Assyr. s; 
۲ = Eth. 0 (8) Arab. ,زض‎ Aram. ۳ 3: Assy. .ۆ‎ 
8. W = Aram. D [(D'], o, Eth. U, Arab. «ش‎ 5y. 3 (ئ)‎ 
g = Aram. a, Eth. f, Arab. wy, Assyr. f (s); but also 
w= Eth. û, Arab 4, Aram. N, Z, Assyr. š. 


3 [Biblical Aramaic and the oldest Aramaic monuments have l=. In Palmyrene 
this interchanges with D, e.g. BID and }K°3D.] 


CHAPTER V. 
THE VOWELS AND THEIR PERMUTATIONS. 


WE now go on to treat of the vowels and their permutations, 
a topic which I must, however, handle in a somewhat superficial 
manner; as time forbids me to enter into more than the most 
necessary details. In fact, a mere outline of the subject is all 
that I can pretend to lay before you. Your own reading and 
reflection must do the rest ; and I recommend to you, at present, 
the Grammars of Olshausen, Bickel! (translated by Curtiss), and 
Stade, as being, on the whole, the most suggestive and the best 
adapted to your present purpose. 

The vowel-system of the Semitic languages, like that of the 
Indo-European", was at first very simple. There were only 
three primitive vowel-sounds, @, £, 4#, which might naturally be 
either short or long, thus giving rise to six vowels : 


da, FF d2. 


Of real primitive diphthongs, like the Indo-European af and 
anı, we can hardly spcak in Semitic ; for a careful examination 
will, I think, shew us that in every case the second element in a 
Semitic af or @ı was originally the consonant y or w. Still, it is 
convenient in this place to treat at and 4 as being practically 
diphthongs, and I shall therefore so - regard them, with the 
rescrvation alrcady mentioncd. It may perhaps be well to use 
in writing ay and aw instead of af and az. 

No one of the Semitic languages, however, is exactly restricted 
to this limited number of vowel-sounds, in the state in which we 


1 (This passage appears to have been written before the general acceptance, 
among comparative philologists, of the new doctrine of the Indo-European vowels 
which recognises primitive ¢ and o.] 
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are acquainted with it, save perhaps the Assyrian, which seems 
to designate in writing only the six vowcls above mentioned. 
The Arabic, it is true, also exhibits in writing only the same 
six vowels, but we know that the actual range of the spoken 
language is far wider; and probably the same held good in 
regard to the Assyrian, which is unfortunately, as a spoken 
tongue, wholly beyond our ken. 

Beginning, then, with the Arabic, we find that the ancient 
d 1i are capable of modification in sound, chiefly according to 
the nature of the consonants with which they are in juxtaposition. 

In connexion with one of the E ct or with 


the letter ر‎ d retains its sound, as ن‎ hadd, خەر‎ khdnr, 


j faras; whilst with one‏ فر س ,طن رہ ف mablagh,‏ ا lb,‏ لفت 
b b J, it inclines‏ ۈJض‏ ض of the emphatic or harsh consonants,‏ 
to a duller, more obscure sound, somewhat like that of the‏ 


broad Scotch 4 (@) or the English #4 in Out; e.g. بقي‎ bdkiya, 
الت‎ tûlaba, مط‎ mdr, فرب‎ araba, مدر‎ şsadr ($4), بطں‎ batn (bu). 


Also with w, as ولد‎ walad, Jyl auwal (nearly auwu/). Under 
the same circumstances Z has likewise a duller sound, with the 
gutturals, especially gand inclining more to e pronounced far 
back in the mouth, and with ض ضصض‎ k b J to that of the deep 


Turkish y or English # in Oird, as حبر ,5۸7 سر ,۸ہ“ علم‎ hebr, 
قشر‎ kyshr, قصة‎ kyssahk, لب‎ tybb, ا‎ ydrib ; whilst # inclines to 
0, or with ح‎ and ع‎ to ö, as ظفر‎ dafr, لطف‎ latofa, لف‎ lotf, 
hosn or hOSM, و‎ rob, عمر‎ ‘imr, حکي‎ hokiya. The same 
influences operate upon the long vowels: as طاهر‎ {hhir, ا‎ 
۰ 2. e ‌ 
ş4kib, ةرlزi‎ ndûddûra (spectacles), wégib ; حيلة صاڪډيۍم‎ 
hple, طیں‎ ٤#, طور‎ thr. 
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Again, in connexion with the other consonants, whether in 
a shut or open syllable, #4 takes a weaker sound, like that of the 
common English @ (in Aat, cap), or it becomes A, e (as in 
Miûnner, pet); whilst # and #7 are pronounced with their natural 


sounds, as in /# and bull, or nearly so. Es. گات‎ Ratabta, 
مرک‎ marke, نمك‎ see, مس‎ hems, ك‎ dikr, J Fel 
The sound of # was also heard dialectically in old Arabic, as 
د‎ sliidda, ر‎ riidda, for sltidda, riidda ; سیق‎ sika, تیل‎ bila; 


and is found occasionally in the vulgar dialects, as ##ill for RAI; 
in this latter case perhaps under the influence of the Turkish. 
In a short open syllablc, followed by a long one, the short 
vowels are liable to be modified and reduced almost to the 


compass of the Hebrew skêvğ; e.g. ن‎ sêmin, جلیل‎ Jll, 


miibardk, of which the first two are‏ مبارکت midinekh,‏ ا 


sometimes vocalised snfr, Jll, whilst the last is vulgarly 
pronounced wbardk or, with a prosthetic vowel, wbard#. In 
modern dialects, e.g. that of Egypt, a becomes £ even in a shut 


¢ اع U‏ م U‏ 
اسلم ”,عاط“ اسوك ۴٥۴‏ اسوك llable, e.g. . e, #7, for „e “who?”‏ 
ا م ن ع ا 


1 4 ~~ cf 
for „ll ‘became a muslim,” tgs for agsd اجزاه‎ “parts.” It is also 


liable to be changed into #, under the E of a proximate 
r2 


D, f, wm or w, e.g. mfihabbe, sndwedde for دمودة عة‎ a for 
جوار‎ female slaves; similarly, uftdh for «مفتاح‎ Hums for حمص‎ 
Just as @ was thus modified into  # 3 so did ã pass into ê 


and even into Z7 A word like خاتم‎ or غافل‎ suffered no change; 


but the weaker sound in کتاب‎ kitab, ر گاب‎ rikab, اکن‎ lakin, 
underwent a modification into hitb, rtkêb, lekin, and among the 
Arabs of Africa and Spain into #, so that لسان‎ [sin and نات‎ 
bab bccame lJisfn and bfb. Hence the Spanish names Zaen and 
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Caniles are written by the Arabs u and .تالش‎ This is 


the usual pronunciation in modern Maltese, as ا‎ o mid, نازل‎ 
nfsdl. 
The diphthongs ay and. aw retain ا‎ original sound after 


the guttural and emphatic lcttcrs, as e şayf, ا‎ e 
Otherwise they are ا‎ almost like 7 and 7; e.g. سيف‎ 


sef (almost sZ/), موت ت‎ “ot (almost #ö#). In the spoken dialects 
the original sounds aw and ay or ey are still heard, especially 


of ر مت‎ 
when a w or y follows, as ewwa/ Jl, fay: ءءء , طيب‎ ديس٫‎ 


r. 2 


کے 
,سو |ء aiwa »yıl. Otherwise they are pronounced 8 and &, as sda‏ 
.صیِف /۶؟ ,سیف اک ,دير ٥r‏ بیضاء bêda‏ خوف /0[* د قوس kos‏ 

You see then that the Arabic, instead of being limited to the 
six primitive vowels and two diphthongs, has in reality as wide 
a range of vowel-sounds as the Hebrew. 

On the Hebrew and Aramaic we must dwell at greater 
length, because in these languages the vowels have undergone 
considerable modifications, and it is important for an undcer- 
standing of many grammatical forms that we should be able to 
trace them back to their original sounds, in doing which the 
Arabic, ancient and modern, will be of signal service to us. 

We start then in Hebrew from the same position as before : 

3 short vowels, @ } #; 
, 3 long vowels, @ 7F #4; 
2 diphthongs, ay aw. 
Short @ is liable in Hebrew to undergo changes analogous to 


those which it experiences in Arabic, that is to say to be 
modified into # (7) and # (7). Compare, for instance, 3. د‎ 


with Dn and non; N3 with M3, م‎ with DBD, 
mp with êq زرد‎ YD" with عة‎ N22 with امذبع‎ TID with 
پاچد :منهر‎ with :مركب‎ R3 with DDN; MD and fem. 
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NPY} with Hp} and fem. nD?}; T, oy with :(يەكم) إ5‎ 
b1, ودم‎ with اد٦ :(دمگم)‎ “2, for ™3213, from "33 (for 
ddabdr) ; 1 from YN, These examples are taken, you will 


obscrve, almost exclusively frorn shut syllables, or half-shut 
syllables before the tonc. In such cases the Syriac often ranges 


itself on the side of the Arabic : RE ,مرقد]‎ etc.; whilst 
at other times it is the Arabic which exhibits the weakening of 


thc vowel, as Heb. PY, Arab. صدیق‎ Syr. ,منص ,نيفد‎ 
Arab. زشریب ,سگیر‎ Hcb. and Syr. ,حصا : جد‎ Arab. 


dınelë. This change has spread extensively in the later dialects, 
as compared with the classical Syriac and Arabic. In Hebrew 
two conspicuous cases are exemplified by segolate nouns of the 
form 23 and by the perfcct Picl of the vcrb. That words like 


$X, |23 and 2, were originally pronounced PY, د‎ and PP, 
might be inferred from the Arabic forms ا رض‎ and ن‎ 
it is rendered certain by the pausal forms PY, 53, 2 and by 
the suffixed forms ‘N, °33, 2, Besides, we can cite the 
authority of the LXX., who write "A8e for D3, Taclay Ta8ép 
(1 Kings ix. 26) for ڍد¬‎ iy , and the like. In many other 
words of the same class the root-vowel has been farther modified 


into #; as 99, “3, DP, Arab. pis DY, DY, WD, 


Arab. ەش‎ In all such words the vowel of the 2nd syllable 


is mercly supplementary, and has nothing to do with the 
original form, but merely lightens the pronunciation of the two 
final consonants. Again, as to the verbal form Piel, that جوا‎ 


stands for جود‎ is obvious from the following considerations, 


مء 
The Arabic form is Ji Rattala, with a fetha in each syllable.‏ )1( 
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(2) The ¢ of the Ist syllable appears in the Aramaic ,ف‎ and 
in Hebrew itself in the imperat. and imperfect وا‎ and. 92. 
(3) The @ of the 2nd syllable is seen in the 2nd pers. . sing. 
وا2‎ and analogous forms, as well as in numerous examples of 
the 3rd person, e.g. 3, pn, 1D", ودا‎ where the vocalisation 
depends partly upon the accentuation and partly upon other 
considerations. Sometimes the @ of the 2and syllable is modified 
into #, as in 131, "B2, D32; and this weakening, combined with 
the influence of the ¥ in the Ist syllable, has led to the form 
with 4 ,ودا‎ 123. In the Hiphîl, as we shall afterwards see, 


the process goes yet a step farther, 4 being changed into ã7 by 
the successive steps Aaktal, hiktal, HIRI, hiktél, hiktil, 

On short we may content ourselves with noting that in 
Hebrew it is often modified in unaccented shut syllables into #* 
(7), as '$DN, J22; and that in western Syriac it usually appears 


a * )±(, ەپەت .چ‎ for r, bb, 8 


As for short #, it chiefly appears in Hebrew in a, shut 
syllable with dagesh forte, as pn 1 Hy, and the verbal form 2p. 
In an unaccented shut or half-shut syllable it generally becomes 
a, as WD (for #3, ama, DP; but also a Dp. 
In Syriac this vowel is usually written /l/ene with 1, as ,قهرت‎ 
,0د‎ but you must not therefore imagine it to be long in 
these and similar words. 4 

An original short 7 or 0 has sometimes been modified in 
Hebrew into # which may appear in pausal forms as &4 This 


remark applies especially to the pronouns of the 2nd and 3rd 
pers. pl. and to the word “IN. For instance, DAN stands for ‘dntim, 


RS 1 ow ¥ 
as is shewn by the Arabic „iil and the Syriac pAı|. Similarly, 
the suffixes Q2 and DN were originally #zir and /tiıt, as proved 


by the Arabic and ھم‎ the latter of which becomes in certain 


cases aa. The word “IN stands for “IN th, as shewn by the 


ع 
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suffixed forms MR, NK, Dn and DIN, DIINN and DININ. 


The EE in these cases beten these Ceo dull ve 0 
and # will be less surprising to you, if you call to mind En 


forms as 3 and Yn from Eh, i.e. Aöşn, but Arabic حضن‎ 
further, ڊدہا‎ from ;ذد‎ and the E interchange of # and A 


in such words as قضبان‎ and ردت ؛قضبان‎ 3%, Syriac ظفر ;2ا‎ 
and ,ظفر‎ Syriac i دان‎ IN, bl: ¬, Syriac ;مرا‎ 
in modern Syriac, سا‎ for صا ,نىھ‎ for ,ەۋ‎ etc. 


Let me next call your attention to a set of phenomena 
which are common in Hebrew to all three short vowels: a 
weakening and a heightening. 

The utmost weakening or (as Bickell calls it) volatilizing of 
these vowels takes place in Hebrew more especially in the 2nd 
open syllable before the tone, but also (though less frequently) 
in the open syllable immediately preceding the tone. As 
E of the first case, I give L211 for sdddkdh, 


Arab. زصدقة‎ 2 for md, :مدينة‎ 2-a for rd, from AT; 


b٦ for dd, from ¬2; ¬5 for st, o 2F b3 for 
bii (0), from "23; 1 for ytisammiru, as e by the 
Arabic. As examples of the second case take: NPT 


sld‘kath for sdddkdt, from PY; N درو‎ Rdntpha for kdndphz, 
from n2; LE for dabdr, from ۹23; the verbal forms f 0p, and 


op; the plural participle ادد‎ for kaltm, جد :قاتلین‎ for 


E}, :کڌاب‎ JÎ for s#, ذراع‎ . Sometimes this short vowel is 


more distinctly indicated by one of the compound shëvãs; 
thus: D™2Y for ‘@, from “2Y (for @o2); الياد‎ for ‘}, from ,پور‎ 


bwn for 40, from wh;‏ ڈعذب b'22) for *, from 22J,‏ ل 


Dîn for jd, from n, :حدر‎ 2NN from 2N, 5 E) 
W. 1. 6 
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from ATTY; D™BÈ¥ from ¬B¥; YN, with suffix Yn, in pause 
Yn, for Aisi. More rarely still a fuller vowel is ploy as in 
Dp (also p) from HD, DE from tH, Dk (and 
IY) from bk. I call your attention to these last forms 


in bU as Delitzsch and Baer have recently sought to 

revive the erroneous pronunciation #dddshin and shdrdshin. 
The Aramaic, I may remark in passing, shares the tendency 

of the Hebrew to weaken or volatilize its short vowels, though 


it often proceeds by different rules. For instance, aذÙhٗ؛,‎ 


are weakened in exactly the same way as in‏ ,ملا ,مك 


Hebrew ; but ,يممكة] ,تمم‎ and ONE follow different 
rules from 12 and وار‎ 


The heightening or elevation of the three short vowels @ # #4 
takes place in Hebrew, generally speaking, either in the tone- 
syllable of a word, or in the open syllable immediately preceding 
the tone. Short @ is heightened into 4; short # into #; and 
short f or 0 into é6. Bickell, following Olshausen, speaks of this 
heightening (§ 42, note 1) as being “merely a mechanical 
strengthening of the vowel through an a, which is placed before 
it, and which finds its complete analogy in the Indo-Germanic 
guna and the pronunciation of vowels in new high German 
and modern English"” I am not quite surc that Î understand 
this explanation ; but it is at all events clcar that Olshausen® 
and Bickell regard the heightened vowels  # é as arising by 
contraction from @ +d, d4 +t, and & +f; and they believe 
this heightening to have been produced by the solemn reading 
or chanting of the Scriptures, and not to have existed in the 
language of ordinary life. As to the latter proposition, I mysclf 
believe that the slow and solemn recitation of the Scriptures in 
the synagogue has exercised a considerable effect upon the 
punctuation as exhibited to us in the Masorctic text of our 
Bible; but, on the other hand, I feel sure that even in the 
speech of everyday life such differences at least as exist between 
the pausal and the common forms of words must have been 


1 Wilh (his compare his explanatory observation at p. 14o [of (he Eng. Tr.]. 
3 (Lehrb. p. 110, § 57 a.) 
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more or less perceptible. The Egyptian fellah says mon Hada 
(“who is this ?”), but if you knock at his door, he calls out sz 
(“who’s there ?”). You ask a shopkeeper 0:-kem er-ratl, “how 
much a pound ?”; but if you use the first word only, you say 
bi-Ãdın “how much?” If we considcr, further, that the vowcls 
#and #, 0 and #, frequently interchange in Hebrew, without our 
being able to assign any satisfactory reason; and that even irı 
Arabic thc sound of esr is not, according to the best authorities, 
so sharp and distinct as that of our 7 in ptr, but rather inclines 
towards *; we shall I think find littlc difficulty in bclicving that 
the heightened vowels 4 (7F), ¢ (=), é (=), may, as Noeldeke 
holds, have arisen in Hebrew from the short @ 7 f, without the 
addition of any other element. ۰ 

Of the three vowels, # and 7 are almost always heightened 
in the tone-syllable; as 2 for shin, 13 for Fakir, "3T for 


yiiddbb?r, BD for stfr; 9% for BAI, Dp: for ydkiim, ج‎ for 
kiidsh. But & often remains in the tone-syllable; as in 23, 
BD; دسا‎ 3; < In fact, & chiefly appears in the closed 
tonc-syllable of the absolute state of nouns, as in 2, ik 
and in the open syllable before the tone, as in ادت ,جیا‎ , 
23. # is also often heightened into & in the open syllable 


before the tone, as دد‎ for Hbdb, دډy‎ for قذي‎ The second 
syllable before the tone is less frequently heightened ; as in 
rip, and ep, Bop, nay (or MAY, DPN, ete. 


It may haye struck you as curious that, in many of the 
Hebrew words which I have lately cited, the short vowel % and 
the heightened vowel should be represented to the eye by the 
same sign 7. This admits, however, of an easy explanation. 
Just as the pure @ of the Sanskrit is pronounced % in Bengalî, so 
the heightened ¢ of the Hebrew gradually passed in the mouths 
of many of the Jews (not of all) into @, and then into o. Conse- 
qucntly the punctuators were fairly justified, from a certain 
point of view, in representing it and Û by the same sign, even 
though there was a difference in the quantity of the two vowels. 
The same thing happened in thc casc of F7, which represents 


6-2 
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vowels of such different quantities as 7 in ڍ2‎ and in رو‎ 1 


In the former instance, however, some confusion of sounds may 
actually arise. For instance, the plural of n3 is written a23, 


which must be read Odtim, and not bottim, as is proved by 
Jewish tradition, by the accentuation, and by the evidence of 


the cognate Syriac form ڪا‎ batin, If bottiın had been right, 


the Syriac form would certainly have been .ھان‎ Another 
example is afforded by p7 (Isaiah xxiv. 16), which, as I 
believe, is rightly read by Böttcher rösi-/7 (from a noun 9), and 


not rdsi-li. 

In treating of this heightening of the vowels, I have taken 
no account of the Aramaic dialects, because in them it is 
neither so widely spread nor so rcadily perceived, owing to the 
defects of the vowel-system. I think, howcver, that the vowel of 
the tone-syllable in such verbal forms as eT ,بخ ,ندا ,تح‎ 
must have differed in sound from that of the first syllable 
almost, if not quite, as much as in the Hebrcw j’. As for é in 


place of 7#, it occurs, according to the eastcrn dialect of Syriac, 
in many verbal and nominal forms; for example, the imperfect 
and imperative Safa #2440! (nikil), Nûda RHI; and in the 
personal pronouns ,نع ,اناف‎ with the suffixes û2, ŞO", and 


the verbal form .ميخدف‎ In these latter cases, as we have seen 
above, the Hebrew has modified the original # into *% DAN, D3, 


bî, Dn vep. The western Syrians weakened this é again into 


„, sayin ,آتدي ,تمھ‎ but no doubt the quantity of this vowel 
much exceeded in length that of the original short 7 in #ikgiil. 
I now proceed to speak briefly of the long vowels, @, #, 7. 


Long & has, we may say, almost disappeared from the 
Hebrew. Just as the long ã of the Sanskrit was modified in 
Greek into 9 and @w, so the long @ of the Arabic passed in 
Hebrew into 7. As dadam:i became Š(Swps, or dmas, dpéç", so 


1 [The priority of F in these cases is not now admitted.] 
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did £atala become tip (Poel); £44", pip (participle); laz, 
bn; etc. Exceptions to this rule are exceedingly rare. درد‎ 


can scarceاy be reckoned a pure Hebrew word; and nb,‏ ,كتاپ 


is foreign to both languages [Assyrian Paurağt (Burad),‏ 5 ات 
Accadian Pura-rnurnn, “the great river’”]. 1> corresponds to‏ 


the Arabic بغار‎ but the Syriac form has /athach, ,ملكا‎ 


and not .ملک‎ The most conspicuous of apparent exceptions 
is that which is prcscntcd to us by the perfect of verbs YY, 
as DP, ¬, corresponding to the Arabic ماق٫ بان‎ Next arc 
adjectives of the form ,جوا‎ like ¥, nab, ,را‎ nz, 12¥, 


: 2 ء0‎ 
if they really correspond to such Arabic words as «طباج ,صذژن‎ 


1 
,اکار‎ etc. This identification, however, is, as we shall afterwards 
see, somewhat doubtful ; the Arabic forms just cited find their 


d2‏ م 
سكار = 3# ,جبار = }3 precise equivalents in such words as‏ 


w 7 
(in sense د(سکیر‎ Bp = ر و «قفاز‎ and, with a rare retention of the 


original pathack in the first syllable, ND = NID, The Aramaic 


vowel corresponding to the Arabic & and Hebrew 7 is the 
stkafa, _, pronounced by the eastern Syrians even at the 
present day &, by the western 4 or @, whence the latter 
rcpresent it in writing by the Greek orntkront, 6... Compare 


with the above cited words the Syriac forms 6, دمفکر]‎ ٤ 8 
کا اکا ,کا ,غلا‎ ٩ (with dissimilation) ; Sab, Sab. 
This vowel is sometimes weakenéd, both in Hebrew and 
Syriac, into 7; e.g. Dip, nip; Dp, from a sing. NWP, 
a“ © د‎ 
Arab. i; BN, Arab. ;تف‎ pina, fem. MIND, pl. b'pInb, 
,درآ ;ج ,واد‎ py; ,تهنا ۲ه ,تهعہ ا إن تهنا‎ 


As a parallel I may mention‏ .مل for‏ ملت ,ما for‏ فەا 
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ص 


that .in some parts of Persia long @ is pronounced 7, e.g. i 
nin, for nûn or nûn, “ bread”; lı beyî, for beyã or biyê, “ come.” 


But indeed I need go no farther than our own language, where 
such words as booze, stone represent an Old English dr, stûn, 
whilst #00 stands for ##önza, which was in its turn preceded by 
a form mûuna. In the Hebrew words just citcd you will observe 
that this weakening depends upon the removal of the tonc to 
the following syllable; but in the Syriac words it seems to be 
due to the influence of the letter #. The Phoenicians appear to 
have gone beyond the Hebrews in this respect, pronouncing 
for instance skiifét instead of DDW (sufes, -atis), rifé for NBT, 


shdlishk (salus) for و‎ risk (rus) for WN", and in the plur. 
fem. alönithk for niin, In a shut syllable such an Z7 might 
even be shortened into #, %; thus DAWN) and MIN) from 


non), د :نجاس ,لها‎ from nebe, 3L, .لاثة‎ 1 may 
add that in a few cases, in Aramaic, long f has passed into F and 
Z, just as the Sanskrit ã of dadhkğıni became ê in Greek ridên, 


U 


or the Arabic ã successively # and £ Thus the Arabic wl) rs 
first became راش‎ rãs, which the Hebrews modified into WN", 
rösh, whilst the Arameans preferred x¬, ىما‎ 


The long vowel 7# I may here dismiss with the remark that 
in the few cases where it has been shortened into Z, #, this vowel 
is reheightened by the accent into &4 Thus, 23 یبیں ت‎ , but 2: 
یبن = 21| ۸4ھ‎ 


So also long Z7 may in certain instances be shortencd into 


i, 0, and then this vowel be reheightened into é6; as ب ت د‎ 


but 2 and 3 = ب‎ 
Whether long Z can in Hebrew be differentiated into û seems 
a doubtful matter. E seems to be identical in form with the 
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Syriac ;ةا‎ and احا‎ with its construct plur. ,0د‎ may 
perhaps be only a variation upon ,2د‎ according the form 
ZA3DD; but both words admit of other explanations. In Aramaic, 
however, a distinction of this sort existed, and actually forms 
one of the main distinctions in pronunciation between the eastern 
and western dialects of Syriac. The modern Syrians still retain 
ë in many forms where 42 prevailed in the west. The vowel is 
represented by the letter O; a point above this letter indicates 
thc sound ê, bencath it the sound 7. The Western Syrians, who 
use the Grcek vowcls, write a, i.e. the Greek diphthong ov. 
Some of the principal forms in which the Eastern Syrians 


pronounced 7 are the following: the pronominal forms ,آتدف‎ 
dud, ,حئ ,إن ,تف‎ o1, ;ميخدف‎ the verbal forms Woda3, 


\i4oZ, Nûda; the nominal forms Daa’ (oé, ote); 
and thc diminutive terminations jb and ,صف ,إننةا) طا‎ 
6 ۰ 0) 

We next enter upon the examination of the so-called diph- 
thongs ay (a?) and aw (au). 

I have already told you that their sound has been weakened 
in Arabic to that of # and û. Compare in other languages 
Oaîıa and Qûpa, rasSlov, vulgar rast, plaustrum and plostrum, 


causa and chose; German Auge and Dutch oog, German . Steir 
and Dutch steer; etc. In North Africa, however, a further 


weakening has taken place into 7 and Z Thus يوم‎ Jawm has 


gradually become first yêm and then y2; gıyڊ‎ Dayt, first bat 
and then Ûit. 
Now mark the same progression in the other Semitic lan- 


guages. 
In Assyrian I find that our authorities write Zmu, bitn, 


ıu (ye), biş (egg) without apparently the slightest trace of 
the older forms, which must necessarily have preceded them. 

In Hebrcw ay and aw are of somewhat rare occurrence in a 
perfectly purc form ; for example, 3, W, D9, 2,3, n, 
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my, MMM :(حوران)‎ in the suffixed form "3"; and when the 
letters and ° are doubled, as 3, 2 (“cake”), or with suffixes 
a, Dd, *T. More generally ay and aw are modified in 
various ways. 

At the end of a word *™ usually becomes 7 or 7. We ا‎ 
39, Ww, Ù, and the like; but far more frequently 7, 


imper.‏ ,ډب n the construct state TD), ND,‏ 3 ,ا 


na. The intermediate step is marked by the ptonunciation of 
the LXX., Zuvê, Zıdpa, corresponding to the Arabic termination 


مص 


Ming, rama, which some pronounce with the‏ درمي مني in‏ عي 


'imãlah, AMfinê, ramê. In othcr cascs, the #4 clement in the 
diphthong, prevailed in Hebrew, and the termination became &, 
7T, as in ر‎ 2. On these points I shall have morc to say when I 


come to treat of the verbs î .ا‎ 

In the body of a word ay and aw exhibit several modifica- 
tions. Sometimes a supplementary vowel is introduced, to 
lighten the pronunciation; as N3 for R'3, MD for MB. This 
latter form, in which the & is heightened to ¢ is rare: MD, N, 
AM; but NW, like NR, The same supplementary vowel is 
found in the termination of the dual, DY standing for B'~ 


Arabic yı. At other times the & sound in the diphthong 
predominates, yielding ¢ instead of ay. So N, N, IND, for 


گیا 
I, Arabic guli pî? for PDT, DY or DY; DR} 42i for‏ 
b'n:3, from n3; the suffxed form 27, also written 23, for‏ 
You will find a similar Sbtilulioh of ¢ for a in the‏ .3¬ 


older stages of our own language. The Gothic at in Aaits, 
hlatbs, and atgan, became in Anglosaxon Ag/, hlaf, and agan, in 
English whole, loaf and own. 


3 If so, N! follows the form of A, DAR; N, DY; De, Dibe; Db, 
Ni; not that of WW, DY; yp, DY; Ha, DR; DD, Dibin; Iv, now. 


Noeldeke however pronounces the word’ Afftfos. 
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Generally speaking, however, ay and aw are modified as in 
vulgar Arabic into ê and û, the ê being represented by *™, and 
sometimes by *7, the 7 by $. So in N for ¥ (with suffix, N), 

ce‏ و 
N for N (ol, gl); in segolate nouns DÎ¥, AW, and in the‏ 
construct state M'3, NID; in the Niphal and Hiphil of verbs‏ 
for I, 2 for SDT; and in‏ ااب د "DB, as T3 for‏ 
,وج for‏ م ,و for‏ ډوم several forms of verbs ۳, as‏ 
This 7 is eiEAlly attenuated into 7 and‏ .مبر اہ for‏ اډ 
as in the‏ ,وہ ,ی9 more rarely ã into i. Thus n" for‏ 
vulgar Arabic of North Africa ın) mîl for r an?t (ramatla).‏ 
Perhaps also the proper name IN , instead of ix: (2 Sam.‏ 


xiii. 20), if we regard it as a contemptuous diminutive, “ that 
wretch of an Amnon.” jX would then stand for ODN 


i.e. 'utmainan, just in vulgar Arabic, #fifak for Rufatfah, as 
the diminutive of فد‎ kujah, “a basket.” As examples of ë 


becoming 7, 1 may mention ر‎ for اس‎ Arabic ودا لو‎ for ,ادا‎ 
,ار‎ imperf. of ,ورا‎ and °3), part. lur Niphal of "2, for 33; 
3. Here again we find a parallel in the vulgar Arabic forms 


ں رای س ع ى ف م 
٠‏ يوقف ,روصل ۴٥۲‏ یوعد , يوقف :gyصJ‏ ,°5 of .the imperfect of verbs‏ 
ںای 
وعد 
In Aramaic the position of matters is on the whole, mutatis‏ 
ınutandis, much the same as in Hebrew. In Syriac the original‏ 
diphthongs appear, however, more frequently than in Hebrew;‏ 
,صا ,كىا for example in the emphatic form of the segolates‏ 
Koa; in the construct plural ىڭXéم, where the Bibl. Aramaic,‏ 


like the Hebrew, has 7; in the plural sufixed forms a3S&kh, 
مكهت ,منككقة ,مخذكمٍ‎ (Ch. 3; in the Aphel of 


verbs "D, as ک٥ا,‎ 32, نٽف‎ (Ch. it, an); and in such 
words as the diminutives خہ الا‎ and حکنظط‎ (Ch. ۹y). 
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At the end of a word we find forms similar to those of the 
Hebrew ; e.g. with ,نط کا ,#ۆ‎ kar: :تا ,مک‎ with &, 1 
In the body of a word, Syriac ay sometimes becomes #, as in 


the construct ,كنھ‎ and in the duals ;فقن ,ما2 ,2ے‎ 
in Biblical Aramaic j, but jI. 


The d-sound predominates, for example, in Targumic ND 
(200) and jp [22] (8o, for pn, كھ 1اس یھ ,مدا‎ |p, 
;فن‎ in the plural رڪب‎ in the adverb آن‎ pronounced 
dih (Ch. Eb TD: in the plural suffxed forms of the Jewish 
Aramaic 12y or Tay, “thy servants,” [(Targumic] RT2Y 
or [Biblical] "12y [feri Tay) “her servants,” ×3" اد‎ kerî 
NJ2Y “our servants,” as contrasted with “2Y, fII™I2Y and 
jmny. a. 


Further, 2 sinks into #, according to the western pronunciation, 
in the simple forms of the segolates ça44, سنا‎ ; also in the 


forms خلت‎ (construct), ES ;,لحيقة ,لقنىشف‎ 
in many ا‎ of the Ist and 2nd pers. in the perf. of 8 ,ام‎ 


as perf. Peal مد‎ (but Nestorian A,ko), Pael : and 
ىد‎ Aig. ete. Similarly, ã sinks into #7, in O “if” 


J: and, at least according to the western pronunciation,‏ +خه=) 


in the simple state of the segolates ەھ ,همد‎ (“end”). 
‘In the later Aramaic dialects there is a strong tendency to 


get rid of the diphthongs. Already in old Syriac we find امب‎ 
Akh, with short 4, for in|; oh lily4, for #ly4, lailya (aa); 
and another example of the same kind is [فذات‎ (for 2 ¥) 
but the modern Syrian says Zt for کند‎ ; i#a or ka کا‎ for 
Yol: zak (} for PIN and «RT, i0 aص4 خھة12 :اا‎ 
bùthwa(tl\F, “ houses,” فد‎ “our houses”; and even khê 
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for .گەفكا‎ So also, though to a less extent, in Mandaitic, 
where we find n as well as nb (n), and ور‎ for طون‎ 
as wel! as A.J. 

I will now say a few words on the diffcrent classes of 
supplementary vowels, especially in Hebrew. These, as is indi- 
cated by the term which I have just employed, do not belong 
to the original vocalisation of the word, but have been introduced 
at subsequcnt pcriods, to makc the pronunciation of it easier by 
facilitating the utterance of a harsh consonant or of a combina- 
tion of consonants. 

(1) The so-called furtive pathach, which is inserted between 
a long or heightened vowel and the final gutturals FM N YD; as 


Hi for a, Aram. NDR, lk, Arab. al; YI for sira: 
٠ Tr ¥: ظ‎ . 

فد م o۰‏ 

Aram. NJ", lSŠ?, Arab. ذذراع‎ MEN for tappal, Arab. çl; 


PH for rih, ر‎ p5; nb for mii, NID دو امز‎ for 
mêshallêh, i.e. inushallth ; 1 for r#', r. This sound is heard in 


the spoken Arabic of the present day, in such words as «صڪيع‎ 


but it is not,‏ دریۍ روح mamfikh,‏ منفرخ ,بطع sulh,‏ سطرح ملیع 
and never has been, written in this language or in Syriac, where‏ 
and the like.‏ خقدتددا کدی we find only‏ 


(2) The auxiliary pathackh which is sometimes inserted 
between J or FT and "™ or J at the end of a word. . It is so - 
slight in sound as not even to effect the aspiration of the “YT or J1. 


For example: RM, NIY, NID, as well as N2, NND?; 
TI) for TH), as compared with RDA, NB!, TN, TY, 

(3) The auxiliary vowel 7, 7, 7, in various nominal and 
verbal forms, which is very little stronger than no. 2. For 


example, in segolate nouns: YJ}, AN, ا‎ Jî, NB, BP, 
NY}, j, ,طلا‎ Nb, A'3, and in the dual termination D7, 
The auxiliary is actually wanting in such words as 3}, DID 
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(also bp), NON, N3, NW. And again, in the shortencd 


imperfect or jussive of verbs mb: 23, AY, ,جوا ,را‎ RM, 
N", JI, YT; contrasted with nD", TY, REA, Doin, 323, 
pI, 2, and ارد‎ where perhaps the final shëvã may have 


once been slightly moveable, wayyiftt, wê-yérdê, etc. A some- 
what similar insertion of a short @ takes place in Mandaitic in 


the word NN for ,آم‎ and in the plural suffix of the Ist pers. 
NN for gl, as IN'NDND our hands, NN™TY our hands. Perhaps 
also in the pronoun of the 2nd pers. masc. NIN, MMNIN. The 
vulgar Arabic has this auxiliary vowel, for example, in the 


Elles, «صبع‎ sulh, ر‎ rumh, ,سطع‎ sath, نس‎ , HÃis“kh, 
نفع‎ ; naf "kh. 


.(4) A guttural letter at the end of a toncless syllable often 
takes a very short vowel, when an ordinary consonant would 
remain vowelless. This vowel, which is represented in writing 
by a compound sh*vua, conforms in character to the preceding 
vowel. Thus: ر“‎ and PT, for “by and pM, of the form 


bp; a' TW, o and om, for DY, AY’ and am, 
of the n ددد ,و‎ i 0 ,دی‎ bye, for 2 ad 
iy. Examples to the. contrary are : iN’, Dît , RS and 
qa, a, xan}, jy, DPB, DY, د‎ 

(5) The compound shëvã spoken of under no. 4 frequently 


becomes a full short vowel, when the guttural is followed by a 
consonant with the shortest vowel (sA%vg auobtle). Thus 


with by compare DY, for لد‎ 
» PID o» LAN » PY 


vv 


» BNN o» DRY BDN 


ج | 


» BDN} » BDN} » DN} 


^ Iv 2 ev 


2 » 3 « ل 


وة . ا Ê‏ » 


TIT 


but on the contrary observe such forms as n, miatna. 
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Of this supplementary vowel a far wider use is made in 
Aramaic. Thus in the Targums we find NNI"D for NNI"D, 


NID for Ds whilst in Syriac we may say ,مذرننا‎ 
,قينا ۲ ,متا همه دكا ,كك1 ,تمقمنكا ,محفينةا‎ 
,نحمك1ا ,طمن‎ mK ەجا‎ and ,إخثغ ;مجنا‎ 
,فذزذه ۵ہ زق ,سى‎ ٥۲ آویفہ 2سچی ,تاخثق‎ 
and .رد0‎ In Mandaitic this insertion is very general, the 
vowel # being also occasionally employed, as NADIT and 

KID (laz, H2), NMI and nay (Adi; in the 


conjugation Ethpe'‘êl, the normal form is 3DI NY = - .عص‎ 


(6) Here, too, may find its place the prosthetic vowel, which 
is prefixed to a word to facilitate the pronunciation of an initial 
consonant which has weakened or lost its original vowel. Com- 
pare in Greek xOés and éx#és, doraltpwo and oralpw ; Spanish 
escudo, escuela; French espdre, esprit; Italian con tsciensa, tn 
Ispagna. In ancient Arabic this vowel is usually # or 7, as in 


the imperative بقل «اجلس فرق‎ in the verbal conjugations 
«اتتتل انقتل‎ and انَعَقَتَلَ‎ in این‎ (for (بتي‎ SON, ,انان‎ tewo, 


Sv § فا‎ 
اسم‎ or 5 name, etc. In the vulgar dialects examples arc far 


ر س رص 


morc numcrous; C.g. اتغتلَ‎ and اتقاتل‎ for ,تقاتل ل4۸ تقل‎ 


for فکرابم٫ etc. In Hebrew we find ¢, 7, as in YIN‏ امیا کک 
for Yi, MYYN for ITIY¥, and perhaps a few more, such as‏ 
and ibn, pI, “0 “mcasure.” In D2 the pros-‏ دا 
thetic XN, though HGROUREE by many of the Jews, has not been‏ 
written. In Aramaic occur both Î and ]. Already in Biblical‏ 


Aramaic we have 22 “knee,” in the Palestinian dialect 


for‏ فة۱ ,سے for‏ آسلے In Syriac we find‏ .إزدەحھ1 
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“street,”‏ مفظا for‏ إمفَكا ,فا Kî and If for Kos,‏ ,مففكنك] 
etc.‏ ,ما or‏ ماب o۲‏ إمذات ,ماب for As and‏ (ماب and‏ اما 
the prosthetic vowel has bccn influcnced by the‏ إفوفة] In‏ 


ونام 


original vowel of the 3, as shewn in the Arabic ãa,. In the 
later dialects of Aramaic, examples of the prosthetic vowels 
become more and more numerous. 

(7) Different from this vowel is the likewise very short 
vowel which is occasionally prefixed in Hebrew and Aramaic to 
words beginning with a consonant and a full vowel. This 
addition may sometimes find its explanation in the harshness of 
the initial consonant, as when it is P٠ b, or even "; but in other 
| cases even this reason is wanting. Examples in Hebrew are : 


DTH “melons” (کهندا «بطییر)‎ nyaJ2K “blains” or “small 


blisters” قفحنة)‎ “bubbles” of water), جد‎ “wings” of an 
army, DPI “fetters,” D8 probably the same as xdpTa\os, 
xdpra\\oş, which is also oud ia Abê aid Syriac; ITN 
a Persian coin, callcd by the Grecks Sapevkéç’; AX: “a nut,” 


Arab. جوز ز‎ Syr. a probably from the Persian گوز‎ gûz; in Syriac 
3 for 1 (Pers. ,راز‎ where the } was doubtless once sounded, 
drûzĞ ; in later dialects 03% for DY “blood,” RDU: “leaf,” for 
xb; Mand. N'DWY for NDW “heaven,” RINDNN for 
RRND" “heights,” NDRpN “wool,” RDN “dust,” for the 
older jk and .صر‎ 


This concludes what I have to say for the present upon the 
consonants and vowels of the languages with which we are 
dealing—Arabic, Hebrew and Syriac. I now proceed to treat 
of the different parts of speech, beginning with the pronouns, 


1 (In a Phocnician inscription of 96 B.C., recently found al the Piracus, BI5YI and 
DIDIT seem to stand for êpaxkal.) 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE PRONOUNS. 


HERE let me call your attention, in the first place, to certain 
clements which enter into the formation of a great many of the 
pronouns, as well as of the demonstrative and other particles, of 
the Semitic languages. I can give these elements no better 
general or common name than that of demonstrative letters or 
syllables. Their origin and prccise original force are in most 
cascs unknown to me; or, at all events, I can only make such 
guesses at them as it is hardly worth while to lay before you 
just now, when you have need rather of facts than of specu- 
lations. The principal of these demonstrative letters, so far as 


rcgards the pronouns, are: NK and 1, ° and N, DM, 5, ,د ص ا‎ 
1 and 4 We shall notice each of them more particularly as 
occasion requires in our survey of the pronouns. 


A. The Personal Pronouns. 


In trcating of the personal pronouns I shall begin, for 
rcasons which will afterwards become apparent, with the suffixed 
forms which we find appended to substantives in the singular. 

Of thc Ist pers. sing. the fullest form in actual use is the 


Arabic ya, which is usually shortened, according to circum- 
SANCES, INO qe J@ OF ئ 1 .قفاي رز ,«نفسي 8 ,7 ي‎ 
obviously identical with thc Ethiopic P: ya, in CNP: mafséya ; 
and with the Assyrian ya, in bit-ya “my house.” This latter, 
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I am told, becomes 7 and in certain cases @, as tutî “my 
daughter,” abîa (for abîiya), as well as abî and even aba, “my 


ےا ےہ ءي 


father”; with which last compare such Arabic forms as یابن عم‎ 
Jad bna amma, ا ربا‎ yû rabba. The Hebrew form is, as you all 
know, +, of which the yf7zd, though written, is no longer pro- 
nounced in Syriac: .مذضی ,دجاو‎ The intermediate step, no 
doubt, was the shortening of 7 into Z, which we find sometimes 


in old Arabic, especially in vocative forms like ,یا رب‎ which in 


pause would bce pronounccd رب‎ lı ya rabb. The corrcsponding 
plural is in Arab, j 4#, somctimes shortcncd into #&; in Eth. 4: 
ıd, in Assyrian #7 or #7, Heb. ¥), Aram. N2, Syr. #, as ,دود‎ 
.دلت ,دد‎ These plural forms scrvec also to designate the 
accusative after a verb, and we have here cvidently the same # 
that appears in the suffix of the accusative sing., viz. Arab. ني‎ 
niya or nî, Eth. $: #7, Assyr. #7, Hcb. 3, Aram. '}, Syr. 
» (the yid being suppressed). 

„ In the 2nd person we find a necessary distinction of gender 
introduced by the differentiation of the final vowcl; the masc. 
form was originally, as in Arabic, کی‎ kd, the fem. ک‎ kt. 


Identical with these are the Ethiopic N: #a, N: #F, and the 
Assyrian #a, Ki ‘The corrcsponding IIcbrcw forms are 1 and 
2, the latter gencrally abbrcviatcd into E The Aramaic 


forms are مو‎ for the masc. and 2 m2 for the fem., but the y7 
has become silent, ;فلاخجب ,ملذدب‎ so that these forms are 
identical with those of the vulgar Arabic, masc. eS @F, or RF, 
fem. e# or #î The plurals were originally, as in Arabic, masc. 


kumi, shortened into um, fem. #unna ; Ethiopic NA°: Bémii‏ ک 


and N3: Hn; Assyrian uss; or us, of which the fem., according 
to analogy, should be #ewua or #tt. The Hebrew forms are 
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ډد" or‏ د2 but for the latter the fuller‏ 2ا for Rii, fem.‏ ره 


sometimes occurs. Thc Aramaic forms are 3ال‎ © û3, fem. ,کس‎ 
but bD is also found in Biblical Aramaic (Ezra). 


In the 3rd person we have again a variation of vowels 


according to gender. The Arabic forms are, masc. 5 Ãu (with 
long vowel, though written defectively), which becomes » A4: when 


preccded by an f, as abî-ku, abi-kt; fem. .ها‎ The corresponding 
forms in Ethiopic are U: A47, Y: ha. In Hebrew the masc. is 
1, but also ™-=, Î, which is nearly identical with the vulgar 


Arabic »„Z, pronounced 1# or 0o, as in ,کنابه‎ also written gبli5.‎ 
The Hebrew fem. is % and F4. In Aramaic the masc. is 


M_ Ol_, fem. FM, OT“. The corresponding plurals in Arabic 


are, masc. „è Aumi, generally abbreviated 4u, which may be 
changed by the ا‎ of a preceding # into Aim2û or imi and 


lim ; thc fem. is ھن‎ hunna or hinna. The Ethiopic has FA-: 


hmi and U: lı. The Hebrew forms are, masc. Dî and Db, 
or, with final vowel, ;رط‎ fem. ۳ (rarely 1) and د‎ or, with 


final vowel, 2_, "2, 24. In Aramaic we find Wm, Go and 


but in thc Aramaic of Ezra also Dî D7. In contrast‏ ,س 
with these stand the Assyrian suffixes with initial F; sing. masc.‏ 
fu, fem. Sa, plur. masc. Fist or Just, fem. Sina or št. A similar‏ 
form is found in one of the Himyaritic dialects, where the sing.‏ 
masc. is written D or D, pl. DD, whereas in the other we find Y3‏ 
and Y1; and traccs of It exist in the modern Mchrî, in which‏ 
according to Maltzan, the sing. masc. is he, fem. es, plur. masc.‏ 
lum, fem. seni.‏ 

From a comparison of these various forms we may fairly 
assume the oldest shape of the suffixed pronouns actually 
known to us to be: 

WILO 7 
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Ist sing. 3ya plur.  #ã dual (only in Arabic) 
and „ m. #a „ Mm. bunt ۱ E ۰ 
„, f Rt „, E Runna 
3rd ,„ m. sî, hi „ IM. Silu, huumii | huna 
„, f S@, ha „ f Sina, hunna 


I have put s7 and A47 togcther in order to lay bcfore you 
two alternatives; viz. (1) 4î may be identical with s7, initial s 
having passed into 4, just as in Sanskrit compared with Persian, 
or Greck compared with Latin; or (2) s7 and f47 may spring 
from different demonstrative letters s and A, a point to which 
we shall have to recur hereafter. 

From these suffîxed pronouns ya, #a and Af, we obtain, by 
prefixing the demonstrative syllable ar (3N), the three pronouns 
antya, anka and anki. The syllable aı,—itself a compound of 
X% and 3J,—we may regard as a sort of demon lratiye particlc 


6£ 
or interjection, akin probably to the Arabic gl, دان‎ Hebrew 


۳, î, Syriac ,ب‎ and Ethiopic AY: in Aina: or himit, 


“ en vobiş = accipite.” 
The third of these pronouns, az/fî, appears but rarely as an 
independent word. I would instance the Talmudic YN, fem. 


YIN, possibly assimilated from JN, IN, with the first 
vowel weakened from a to ¿4 At any rate, the plural forms, 
which are without assimilation, are i, TIN, for fray, 


Ia. In Syriac too we find إت انع‎ assimilated for 
ا ,انم‎ Otherwise these forms are used as suffixes ; 
SpE in Hebrew, 972_, as ,دود‎ assimilated 93_, fe 
3; and also in the later Aramaic dialects, as Mand. HD or or 
[\2', fem. j2", }3'; Talm. im", WY". 

The same is the case with the second of the above pronouns, 
anka, which appears in Hebrew only as a suffix, c.g. ARIN 
(from PDN, Jerem. xxii. 24), usually with assimilation %_; 
in Mand. 23, fem. 22. 

The first of these three forms, ariya, is found, however, with 
slight modifications in most of the Semitic languages. What its 
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origin may be, I can hardly pretend to explain, unless we 
connect it with a demonstrative root #, “this,” also found in the 
Indo-European languages, in which casc @n-tya would litcrally 
mcan bekold this one or thts one here, as a designation of the 
speaker. This would still, however, Icave the final clement 
ya or a unaccounted for. 

In Hebrew the form ariya appears almost intact in N, 


in pause, with fuller vowcl, # In the other languages the 


گے 
older form is more or less obscured : Arabic, | Ar, with short‏ 
a in both syllables, dialectically Zr4, in pause drğ and dndk;‏ 
Ethiopic likewise Af: dn4; J. Aram. NN (MIN Bibl.) or NIX,‏ 


Syriac ا0‎ nG or ênö. Similarly in the younger dialects: Tigré 
AT: ang, Tigrifia Af: anê or Af: and, Amharic Al: nê; _Mand. 
NN, modern Syriac Û As the proper plural of 3X we may 
regard N (Jerem. xlii. 6, #êthibh), to which, among the later 
dialccts, the Amharic offers a parallel in the form #2. I may 
add that .in Arabic, Ethiopic and Syriac this pronoun is liable 
to considerable mutilation. In Arabic we find ۴ an, and 


likewise in Ethiopic, when followed by the particle f: sa, Af: 
an-sa. In Syriac thc first syllable is liable to be elided under 


certain circumstances, whence arisc such forms as 5 ,خا ,خا‎ 


Hence in‏ .ق and finally, dropping the last vowel,‏ ,ىا 
modcrn Syriac the verbal form of the present, Ist pers. sing,‏ 


There is, however, another form of the pronoun of the Ist 
pers. sing., which we must endeavour to explain, namely that 
which is found in Assyrian, Hcbrew and Phoenician. Hcre the 
first demonstrative basis, @#%, has bcen strengthened by the 
addition of a sccond, a or GF, which I take to be compounded 


of N and 5 and to bc akin to e words as N3, 5,٤ ‘here, 
"13 “thus, here, now,” 3 “that,” N27 “here,” n9 “how,” ctc. 


As the oldest form I vcnturc to write arGk'iya or an@ki, whence 
7—2 
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in Assyrian anıGku (Haupt, anakî\, in which the 2nd syllablc 
must surely be long, as the corrcsponding Hebrew form is 


The Hebrew has preserved the vowel of‏ جد in pause‏ ,زد 


the last syllable in a purer state than the Assyrian. On the 
Moabite stone it appears as TN, probably pronounced (rkk ; 
whilst in Phoenician inscriptions we also find TN: which in the 
ears of Plautus soundcd like aztch. I may remind you in 
passing that the Egyptian pronoun was also awek, cnek, and the 
Coptic anox. The form @ê», without the prefix ar, is employcd 
in Assyrian as an enclitic with the force of the substantive 
verb, c.g. sarrûku “I am king,” rabbaku “I1 am grcat,” stark 
“l] am manly”; thus corresponding to the use of اا‎ for ا0‎ 
in Syriac. 

The corresponding plural form is still more remarkable : 
Assyr. anfnst, ninut, nfnu for antlnt, analınt, Heb. MN, Phocn. 


IMN. Here then 5 of the EE و‎ interchanged with N 
(as in 1n, ,مان]‎ compared with حعینطا رشکد‎ com pared with 
DYTDIN), and the vowel has been shortened in the shut 


syllable. The last syllable of the word, ۹3, is probably short- 
ened from 3%, the plural form of JN, which we mentioncd 


above. This plural QAN, abbreviated in Hebrew itself into 
9N}, is found, in some shape or other, in nearly all the Semitic 


£ م ے ی) م ئ ى 
nelnd, nehkn, U>) aknG in‏ ناکں vulgar‏ ,نان : dialects. Arabic‏ 


Egypt Ana. Ethiopic: TM4: Hina, Tigre nalna, Tigrifia 
nıthn&. Syriac, with an additional demonstrative # at the end, 


, 7 2 ٤ E 
,انسل‎ commonly cw, which is shortened in pronunciation 
into #azt, as in .آمل سل‎ Also اسن‎ with prosthetic vowel, 


whence in modern Syriac اسن‎ and ,إنملب‎ but also ablndkhkun 
[سنەعق‎ (with a curious assimilation to the pronoun of the 


and pers. dkhtokhurt .([سىأەجق‎ In Samaritan we also find the 
form NN, whilst in the Palestinian dialect of Syriac, ou, 
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and in the modern Syriac of Ma'lûla, aa3| aza#, the final # has 
vanished. Jewish Aramaic forms are د‎ and N; but in 


sevcral dialects the guttural has been ‘elided, in in the 
Talmud IX, in Samaritan N, in Mandaitic PIN (arêr for 


andr), and in Palestinian Syriac ال‎ and more commonly .الى‎ 
Likewise in Assyrian, as above mentioned, arînt, mfr or zfı. 
On revicwing what I have said about the pronoun of the 
Ist pers. sing., you may think that much of it is very pre- 
carious and doubtful ; in particular that the derivations which I 
have ventured to suggest of the forms N and زرا‎ are very 


far-fetched ; that د2‎ can hardly be compounded with a demon- 
strative particlc or interjection, °+ (3 +N), and زه‎ with two 


words of that class ؟+(5+N)+‎ (+N). In reply I can only 
point to thc history of the pronominal forms in other languages, 
for instance the Romance. Whence comes the Frcnch ce? In 
some cases it appears in the modern language as cet, for which 
the older form is cest But cest is identical with the Italian 
questo, which springs from eccn isto, i.C. eCCHIM 2S, 1.e. ecce enn 
stun | EËven the English / is but the last remnant of tc/ or 4, 
ego, oyo, êyav, Sanskrit alan, all pointing to an original agharn 
or agam, which has been supposed to be made up of three 
elements, ¢ + gha (or ga) + 1n, the first of which is either the 
dJcmonstrative root @ “this,” or else a mutilation of #a; whilst 
the second is a particle, identical with the Greek ye, and the 
third, in all probability, another demonstrative letter. 

I1 pass on to the pronoun of the 2nd person in its inde- 
pendent form. Ilcrc the demonstrative syllablc are is prefixcd, 
not to thc syllable a, but to ta. Both thesc syllables are, 
it scems likcly, also of a demonstrative character, and adınit 
of bcing explained in one of two ways. Either (1) #a is a 
merc varicty of {e (compare ris r( with Sanskrit #2-#i-s “ncmo,” 
Ki-ın “what?” guts, gut); or (2) they spring from different 
demonstrative letters, ¢ and £4 The one of these we have 
already mentioned as lying at the root of 1, 13 9, and 
similar words; whilst the other gives birth to various forms, 
of some of which we shall have to treat presently. If so, the 
pronoun of the 2nd person designates the individual spoken 
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to as a “this” or “here,” in contradistinction to the more 
remote “that” or “there” of the 3rd person. In the Indo- 
European languages the same element seems to lie at the root 
of both pronouns, for Sanskrit ua, i.e. fı-as#, “thou,” differs 
only in its vowel from #4, the base of thc demonstrative pronoun 
fat, in Greek Té, 


The oldest o of this pronoun 0 to us in Semitic 
۶ ف‎ 1 


is the Arabic آزت‎ anta, with its fem. انت‎ anti, dual Îeail, 
واد ټ اف ف‎ 
plur. masc. antumi, shortened artum, and fem. انتن‎ 
antuınıa. The dual is found in Arabic only, and has disap- 
peared from its vulgar dialects, in which the forms in use are 
enta Or ent (Egypt. inte), enti or enti (Egypt. tnty, ently), entuin Or 
enti (Egypt. ti). Almost identical with these are the Ethiopic 
Nt: anta, antî, antšnî, antn, which appear in Tigré as aruta, 
antî, anti, and in Amharic as azta, antyî or auty, plur. anti. 
But in Tigrifa they have been displaced by the compound 
AN: #sskha, fem. nêsskhî, plur. uêssatkin, nêssatkîn, by 
assimilation for #fs“khGa, etc. 
In Assyrian and Hebrew ## have been assimilated into Z 
The Assyrian forms are attÃ, atti, plur. masc. attinu, (fem., 
according to analogy, afrtîua). In Hebrew the masc, sing, is 


> » 
MIR, in pause NIN or AIN§; but the shorter JAN, af or aft, 
also occurs, Num. xi. 16; Deut. v. 24, and in some other 


passages in the Këthîbh, e.g. Ps. vi. 4; Job i. 10; Eccles, vii. 22. 
Its fem. is JAN, which occurs sometimes in the Këthîibh, viz. 


Judges xvii. 2; 1 Kings xiv. 2; 2 Kings iv. 16, 23, and viii. 1; 
Jerem. iv. 30; Ezek. xxxvi. 13; but it has been almost sup- 
planted by the shorter N, allè or att, in pause MN: The plur. 


masc. is DMN, with * for gi; the fem. is NAN, sometimes written 
IMN and TORN; but the shorter IN or \EN is found in Ezck. 


xxxiv. 31, and with assimilation of the 7# to a following #, in 
Ezek. xiii. 20, nib OR L2 (observe Ezek. xxxiii. 26, 


Db for‏ جج ,1 isl XXXV.‏ ا mey for Diy,‏ رجہ 
ا 
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In Biblical Aramaic and the Targüms we find both the 
primitive and the assimilated forms, MAN, PIN, IN, fem. AN, 
plur. masc. PAX, PAN, fem. PIN, PIN: ` In Syriac the #, 
though written, is never pronounced, and the final # of the fem. 
sing. has also been dropped, اتش ,انق ,آتذبت ,آ۵‎ The 
forms of the later dialects are in some cases such as we should 


naturally cxpcct; e.g. Samaritan MIN or FN, fem. IN, plur. 

, jT; Palestinian Syriac, ùl, fem. Zl, plur. e¿| and 
,اندم‎ ۰ But in others there are points worthy of remark. 
For instance, in Mandaitic, instead of 7# and # being assimilated, 
a short @ is inscrted between them, NNN, plur. MN. Again, 


3 
in the vulgar Syriac of Ma‘lüla, we find اڄ‎ ach or هچ‎ hach, with 


م ف کڑں ى 
the plur. gg ackklun or ype lachurn, where £ has bcen‏ 
کاجبا )?25( ذارچا ,(مخرند4|) مدینا softened into 4y, c/, as i‏ 
at or‏ ادد The modern Ncstorian or eastcrn forms are‏ .دك 


attin, the latter with a curious appendage; and not less‏ اتف 


strange are the plurals ساف‎ and هوف‎ which can only be 
explained as having arisen under the influence of the Ist pers. 


whilst conversely the form of the Ist person‏ القت or‏ سد 


must have owed its birth to this falsely formed‏ إ[ستەحغ 

The scparate pronouns of the Ist and 2nd persons have, 
as we havc seen, received a demonstrative increment at the 
beginning ; with the pronoun of the 3rd pers. the reversc 
apparcntly is the case. The Assyrian 37, fem. FF, and the 
corresponding Syriac od, fem. ,ااب‎ may perhaps never have 
had any such incrcment; but it is, I think, otherwisc with the 
Hcbrew and Arabic singulars. In Hebrew these forms, with 
the ancient and necessary difference of vowels, are N, fem. 
NN. Now some scholars believe that the al/ep# is a mere 


orthographic sign, like the Arabic elf in the 3rd pers. plur. 
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of the verb, قتلرا‎ , which is occasionally found cvcn in Hebrew 
(n josh. x. 24; NIIN Isaiah xxviii. 12). In this vicw 


I can hardly concur, because the words are written with this 
aleph in the oldest documents we possess, such as the Moabite 
stone (masc. N D3 DN") and the sarcophagus of Eshmûn‘ãzãr, 
king of Sidon (masc. N" DN “that man,” fem. N ددم‎ 
“this kingdom”). Had the original sounds been merely 47 and 
Ji, we should have found on such monuments ¥ and %7. 
I conclude, therefore, that the words must have sounded origi- 
nally something like 47-a and Aî-a, with the addition of a 
demonstrative a at the end. This will seem less improbable 
to you, when you are told that the modern Syrian forms from 


of û and md #, by the addition of [, another demonstrative 


1o1 od (ood) 7a, |o mû #7, “that,” “yonder.” That Plautus 
heard the Phoenician word pronounced as 4y only proves that 
the Carthaginians, like the Jews, had gradually let this additional 
sound drop, although they retained the symbol of it in writing. 
I have said nothing to you as yet of the usc of NY for the 
fem. gender in Hebrew, because I do not believe in its existence. 
The distinction of the vowels in NY and NY, s7 and sz, is just 


as primitive and essential as in azıta, auıtt and a, ki. I am 
aware that NY takes the place of Nî in various passages of the 
Pentateuch; but in old Hebrew Mss. 9 and ° are very much 
alike, and the Masorets have done wcll to regard NYT as nothing 
but a clerical crror, and to substitute for it the correct NT’. 
The same pretended archaism may be found in the famous 
Babylonian codex of the Prophets published by Strack, e.g. 


[Iosea ii. 4, RW (ie. NY, Joel iv. 1, NIT (ie. NID. 


To proceed. The samc primitive difference of thc vowcls 
and the same affixed syllable are to be found in Arabic, although 


ھم 


slightly obscured, since #Z-a and /i“a have become Jiwa yھ‎ 


and Aya .هي‎ In Ethiopic these words have received a further 


ع 


1 (Cf, Kuencn, Ondzrsoek, and ed. vol. i. (Leyden, ı837), § 16 and n. 7, who 
rightly refers the origin of the error to the old scriprtio defectiva RT, for #1 and BT 
alike.) 
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incrcmcnt at thc cend, and in consequence havc suffered a slight 
curtailment at the beginning. The forms in actual use are 
OA: wi fti, fem. £At: yeê'éti, which have obviously lost an 
` initial /ît and /¥ on account of their having been lengthened by 
the syllable {7 and {7Z I find the same increment in the 
Assyrian dcmonstrativc Suatî, “this,” fcm. Saati or šatt (Del. 
SŠtatî], and in another form in Sasi, fem. Sasi, aša, as also in 
laga-šn (Del. agasu), which last is found mainly in inscriptions 
of the Persian period. S7 seems to be only a weakening of #7, 
just as in Greck thc pronoun ##, Doric 7Tu, became cv; or rrpuepov 
(to-day), r?res (this ycar) becamc ojpuepov and ofres; or the 
nominal terminations reç, Teoş, Tea, Turn, passed intO C$, C06, CLG, 
ouyy (Tréyrss, TAoictos, yepovcla, Stkarociv). Indeed it seems 
possible that 7 is the oldcst form of the pronoun of the 3rd 
pers. in Semitic, of which s7 and /7 are successive weakenings. 
We have then the following forms of the pronoun of the 


3rd person. 
singular , plural dual 
Assyr. m. SA Sint, Siiviu-tu, Siinnut 
f 5 Sina 


وم یں فقي 


Arab. ۳. هر‎ (vulg. Eg. هم هم‎ (Eg. kum and kuma) هما‎ 


hawi (ھو‎ 

م ټ م 

£. هي‎ (vulg. Eg. هن‎ 
hiya (هي‎ 


Eth. m. OAFE: wrth RAPHE: Coniintd or 
| OAT’: we tini 
f. LEAt: ye dtt ANY E: Condnutfi or 
OAT: we cton 
Heb. m. NYT (Ph. RM) mm, DI? 
£ RM (Ph. N) md 
J. Ar. m. NM n, MN; PON 
£ RM 3: 
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singular plural 
Syr. m. o01 انى تن‎ 
f ائ تی اب‎ 
Talm. m. YN IN 
CTY IN 
Mand. m. Yî 2 
£ yn j2 


After what I have already said, in this and former lectures, 
very few of these forms call for any further remark. I need 


ي 


only add, I think, that ,®ھ_‎ a vulgar Egypt. hun, luina, 
3, Dî, and D7, jn, are really identical, the last being 


strengthened by an additional demonstrative element, as is 
also the case with ARF: and AAT FE:: The Talmudic forms 
IN and IN (for far and PHI'N) shew us that the double 
» of the Chaldee, Syriac and Mandaitic is an assimilation of #4, 
thc syllable s7, ex, hens bcing, as I formerly statcd, an interjec- 
tional or demonstrative clement prefixed to the pronoun. The 


simple o and ااب‎ of the old Syriac have entirely disappeared 


in the modern language; and in the modern dialects of Ethiopia 
the place of this pronoun has been usurped by later compounds. 
‘Thus in Tigrifa, #êssiî, fem. ıêssa, plur. masc. w#ssitiın, fem. 
nêssatöon, for nefsi, etc.; and in Amharic, AC.: ersi, fem. 
ACNP: rstwg, plur. ACATO: rsatyaw, or with a further 
assimilation Ah.: #ss72, etc., from CAN: r#'#s, “head.” 

On the formation of the plurals of the personal pronouns, 
I shall make some additional remarks when I come to trcat 
of that subject in relation to the noun and verb. Meantime 
I pass on to the other classes of pronouns. 


B. The Demonstrative Pronouns. 


From the pronoun of the 3rd person, by prefixing the 
demonstrative particle or interjection 4#@, in vulgar Arabic 4, 
we get the compound pronoun A#Z-ki. This appears in the 
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Talmüd as NY, fem. NY, plur. "27 (for Fp The 
word is often wrongly pointed NY, NYT, whereby it is 
confoundcd with the Hebrew NM, NI, which is of a totally 
different origin, viz. by assimilation for yn. In Mandaitic 


the same word exists in the singular, WINN, yen, without any 
corresponding plural. In Syriac the second # was elided, and 


the syllables /-7, H@-, contractcd into o Law, اف‎ lûy or Jiy, 
plur. نى‎ hûnniin, ئى‎ lanunîn (for la-ty-lin, lıû-ên-hên). 
In the Palestinian dialect we also find the singular forms o}o1, 
o01; fem. c|o1, cot, but not the plural. In modern Syriac 


the corresponding words are o01 aw, di1 ay, often written and 


pronounced o), o, أت‎ ö and ,ۆ‎ with the plur. آلی‎ anî (from 


the old fem. (اآیے‎ shortencd into J dn and 0 an. From this 
is formed another pronoun by the addition of the particle 
0 at the end, to designate a more remote object; “that,” 
“yonder,” viz. [0 od (0 od), 0'4, fem. (A min, ##d. The # 
which we have found in the plurals ,نق‎ m2n, etc., seems to 
appcar in the singular in the Assyrian asenr, “this,” whether 


wc regard it as merely = ar: + //, or as = ã + tı + h1. The forms 
given by thc grammarians are: 
sing. masc. ani (fem. annat), (ansntt) 
plur. masc, aınfittn fem. anndtn, annittt, 
with another plural form, perhaps of both genders, @rzrtl or annê. 
In vulgar Arabic of Egypt the forms corresponding to 
NT, NWI, m2, are still used with the original interjectional 
force: gh, “there he is” @hf, “there she is," ahfim or dhém, 
“thcre they are.” 
A very large number of demonstrative pronouns have their 


source in the cognate letters Z and #, in juxtaposition with 
which we oftcn find #, / and #. You will remember that Aram. 


¥ d= Arab. J dh, Š5 = Eth. Hcb. Assyr. £; and that Aram. N t= 
Arab. dı tA, p| = Eth. f: s, Assyr. $, Heb. W s/. 
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One of the simplest of these pronouns is the Arabic |i, fem. 


۴ u م‎ e, 25 2 3 
تي ۵ه ,دي‎ Û, plur. الي‎ or ll, often written //ene .لاء اولي‎ 
The corresponding forms in vulgar Arabic are @ã or @ê, fem. dî, 
plur. Jy @aul or dol, döla, dalî (which seems to arise from 
a combination of the singular with the ancicnt plural). In 
Ethiopic we have the same word in the form 'H: gs fem. H: #&, 


plur. Afr: #/li, fem. ANA: lla. Its Hebrcw cquivalent is Fî, 
fem. PNT, for edt, shortened into Fi? and f, plur. جا‎ (1ı Chron. 
xx. 8, generally with the art. ییا‎ ny. The Phoenician 


forms are, as might be expected, very similar; viz. f for both 
genders (perhaps with a difference of pronunciation, 4%, 27) ; 
fem. also f, in Plautus syt/; plur. ,جا‎ in Plautus #/y. The 
form ÎN, which also occurs in Phoenician, has been regarded as 
equivalent to the Hebrew LaF but the article in Phoenician 


is the same as in Hebrew, and f does not take the article in 
Phoenician even when the preceding substantive is defined 
(î ددد‎ and ? YI). I prefer therefore to consider the alephk 


in IN as merely prosthetic. The very curt form of the word f 
might readily lead to such a vowel being prefixed; and we find 
some support for this idea in the modern Ethiopic or Tigrifia 
form AH: fem. AH:: In the later Hebrew of the Mishnah we 
have masc. î, fem. 9 (e or 872), plur. 9. In Assyrian it is 


curious to find the form with / in the singular as well as the 
plur.; 

sing. masc. 2//4 fem. #/lat 

plur. masc. #//itu fem. a/litu". 


By appending a demonstrative 7# to the masculine, we obtain 
the common J. Aram. form [, |", emphatic "31, NIT, with its 
simple fem. ^", N7, and its plur. oN. The corresponding 


1 (The latter only in the Pentateuch, where it is probably to be viewed as a mere 
scriptio deftctiva KH) as in Phoenician. Cf. Kuenen #4/ supra. In any case ih 
is younger than ا‎ final Fy being readily lost in Hebrew, as in y=.) 

8 (The feminines are not recognised by Delilzsch.} 
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Phoenician forms are ¦ and Nf; and in certain Aramaic dialects 
(Egypto-Aram., Nabathcan) these words appear as NJ and N{. 
An Ethiopic form, with further demonstrative increment, is 


HE: sevetif, fem. Ht: sat, plur. ANY: ellontfi, fem. AANYE: 
cllûnti. 


For the sake of still FEE mip, ha i prefixed to these 
forms, giving in Arabic ,هذا‎ fem. هذ,‎ or يذه٫ ,هاا تا ,هاتي‎ plur. 


f 


and vulgarly AéAa, fem. Ad, plur. /ûdaul, and in‏ :هواد or‏ ھاولا 


Africa hadûın. In Egypt, with somewhat of the original inter- 
jectional force, @Af, “this herc” The corrcsponding Aramaic 
words vary considerably in form according to the dialects. 
In the Targüms and the Talmüd we find IT, fem. N 


(or NY) plur. n and 97 (less correctly pronounced pe 
and ;م‎ and similarly in the Palestinian dialect 01 or 


yin, fem. [pû (Aad? for hada), plur. aA. In Mandaitic 1 has 


generally taken the place of "; NT, fem. NIN, plur. nem. 
N™Nî™ howcver occurs, as also the compound 13°TNr = Talmud. 


1, ie. WM [". The ordinary Syriac forms are Ua, fem. 
Po, plur. ڭى‎ Of these, ba stands for NTH, and o is 
weakened from o1, which occurs in the combination اى‎ 
(for 0|70) Shorter forms arc n, for II, and +01. Here 
too must be placcd thc Talmudic jM or IN, which latter is 


also found in Samaritan. Herc N has takcn thc placc of ", 
whilst thc aspiratcd “ @/ is represcntcd only by the aspira- 
tion A#. This gradual clision of thc @, combincd with thc 
ordinary ciropping of the final #, cnablcs us to cxplain the 
common Talmudic forms NF, fcm. NA, plur. YF or °, 


as corruptions of IT, NTT, and 9m. The modern Syriac 
words arc very similar, viz. o1 4# or Î &, plur. 5 annê. Î 


springs from the fem. 0, the original aspiratcd @ (d2۸) being 
reprcsentcd, as in MN, by an 4#; / having been gradually 
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dropped, 7ã has been contracted into ã. Dialectically the forms 
;اپ ,اپ‎ are aso used, both from 

Now if to these series of pronouns we append the lcttcr 7 
we obtain another serics, generally designating more distant 
objects. 

The simplest of these is the J. Aram. 33 or ‘3"3, fem. 33, 
plur. 3N, which are formed from [3, R3 and PR. The 
Palestinian dialect exhibits the plural in the form yan. 
By prefixing #4ã we arrive at the Talmudic TN, fem. F1, plur. 
32) or 3%, and the Mandaitic TNT (masc. and fem.), plur. 
TANT, which are contractions for PT, NT, and 3. 


Here too the Syriac varieties yaton, fem. yaar, find their 
place; the former of which may perhaps be compounded with a 


form corresponding to thc Mishnaic 9. As for yo301 (301), 
which is always masc., it is probably not a mere variation of 


yaka, but a different compound, viz. from p0 and yo. 
In Arabic the corresponding pronoun is ,ذاك‎ fem. ,تيك ,تاك‎ 


3 م ع ص 
plur. dly| or möll,l. The Arabs have, however, regarded the‏ 


suffixed ک‌‎ as being the pronoun of the 2nd person, and hence, 
though ناك‎ is commonly used in speaking to two or more per- 


sons of both sexes, it is also permitted to use ہ1 داك‎ addressing 


ص 
س ی 


: ف @ فں‎ 
a woman, loslJ in speaking to two, and ذاکم‎ or اکس‎ in speaking 
to several, according to their sex. The vulgar forms, at least in 


North Africa, are dl dak, fem. dy dîk, plur. yd Qik. 


In Egypt we find, with the addition of Af, the forms dikha 
(masc. fem.) and duh (masc.) ; and these may be still further 
strengthencd by appending the pronoun of the 3rd pers., masc. 
dukhauwa, masc. fem. dikkhaiya, plur. masc. fem. dukhamma. 
The Ethiopic presents us with this augmented pronoun in 
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the form Hir: sf, fem. AYN: ont, plur. AA: 2lekh. 
Here the fem. is remarkable, but we shall speak of it when 
we come to the simple relative form At: ta. 

These pronouns again may be heightened by the accession 
of a fresh demonstrative syllable. Thus in Chaldee we find 
[21 for both genders, with additional #. The Ethiopic presents 
us with a form with additional £7, viz. Hk: s#wetf or HIF: 
stktfi, fem. Nrt: duntaktf, plur. ARATE: lkwttfi or AANF: 


dRkti. The Arabic prefixes /@ in the form ,هاذاڭ‎ fem. اتاك‎ 
«هاتيك‎ plur. بثك‎ which arc much used in the vulgar 
dialects, هذاك‎ hadak, فدات‎ hadi, plur. هراك‎ lt aulğ tk, or in 
North Africa هذوك‎ hddik. From hadak seems ن‎ arise, by 


elision of the @, the form هك‎ hak, used by the Bedouins; just as 


١ 
la /ûda, in combination with thc article ’‘a/, becomcs /a/, which 


is used for all numbers and genders, as lila, , 


ص م 


U رں م م ى م‎ 
ےیشلاھ٫ .للاپ دهالرجل‎ Another strengthened form in old 
“| 
Arabic is AJJ, whcre the letter / has been inserted betwecn 


lذ‎ and J; its fem. is dlî, by contraction for Alı. Peculiar 


to the Mandaitic is the word MININ (masc. and fem.), plur. 
masc. NMNINT, fem. ANIN. Herc it sccms tolcrably clear 
that we havc again the prefixes NM and N, contracted into 
N, and the suffixcs of the 3rd person; but it is not so easy to 
say what is reprcsented by the letters IN, unless we admit 
Nocldeke’s suggestion that they are identical with J?, the 


Aramaic form of WN. 


Finally, under this head, we have a few demonstratives that 
are formcd by mcans of thc prcfix N Z Hocre I mention first, 


though somcwhat doubtfully, the Talmudic pronoun MN, fem. 
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FTN; doubtfully, I say, because it may also be explained, as I 
did above, by assimilation from N, IN, This latter view 
is countenanced by the plurals mow, mI. The forms ¥) 
and ")'), representing the substantive verb, seem to be fresh 
compounds of the demonstrative #7 and JIN, iy; eg. YT) ND 


“what it is,” W7) NIN “it is I,” ډار‎ 3 ¥ “ they are 


perfectly righteous men.” More certain examples of this for- 
mation with prefixed 7 are "TN (for ÎI) fcm. NTN; and 
TTY, plur. 3 AN. 

To designate a definite pronominal accusative, especially of 
a somewhat cmphatic kind, we find in the Semitic languages a 
peculiar word joincd with the pronominal suffixes. In Ethiopic 
this is NP: #iyd, a word rcgarding the origin of which various 
conjectures have becn hazardced, but which I am irıclincd to 
think finds its source in thc demonstrativc #, to which we havc 
so often referred. From this are formed, with the usual pro- 
nominal suffixes, #iyé-ya, #iyd-ka, etc. By the weakening of 3 
into f (of which I gave some examples in a former lecture), we 


5 
obtain the Arabic dialectic form La. From this it is but a step 


o 
to the common Arabic l| zy, which is used precisely like 


‌ض 
its Ethiopic equivalent, and appears in Tigrifia in the contracted‏ 
form of A: ã7, denoting se/f, as AR: iyê, AN: ikl, Af: yi. In‏ 
the othcr Semitic languages this word takcs the fcmininc tcrmi-‏ 
nation &@¢ or #, probably appended to it in order to bring out‏ 
more strongly the abstract idea of /occttas (if I may usc such a‏ 
word); and in these languages its range of use is considerably‏ 
wider than in Arabic and Ethiopic. Hence we get, in the first‏ 
place, the Phoenician MN, which was doubtless pronounced‏ 
in the earlicr stages of the language #yG/A or iyath; for othcr-‏ 
wise the * would not have been inserted in writing, as is almost‏ 
invariably the case in the older inscriptions. In the inscriptions‏ 
of later date, however, we find N, and Plautus heard the word‏ 
pronounced yt#. The Aramaic forms seem to be shortened from‏ 


the Phoen., viz. Syr. A, Chald. n, less correctly I, These 
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are used riot only as a sign of the definite accus., j5 _aھaij™‎ 
مەلا 0ن4 إفخا‎ 4 phn; but also as a substantive, signify- 
ing self, c.g. دقذمأه ر٥ خنُذه‎ OM “he who knows himself,” 
ى24 ک4ا‎ “ free-wi”; and likewise in the Palestinian dia- 


leccts and in Samaritan to form demonstratives, as in the phrases 
NDY' M3 “on that same day,” xn n3 “in that same 
ycar,” صەص]‎ Aa “at that same time,” o01 د۵‎ ak ي‎ 
“that man is a thief” رم 2 ن‎ nn: ر‎ 3 “ this is of 
. use to me, those are not.” In this way we may best explain the 
Mandaitic demonstrative spoken of above, NIN (masc. and 
fem.), NININT, JNNINT, where IN is probably = RA’, Simi- 
larly in Hebrew yt was further altered into tA, whence, by the 
usual change of ã into û, resulted the common form oA, NN. 
In close connection with a following word this /# was shortened 
into Ok, just as from nem and رہ‎ we get nen) and 


on. Next, Oth was changed into Yh “IN, as in DIN for 
atttim; and finally this “IN was heightened bj the tone into ê//, 
Nt. In later Hebrew, 0 under the influence of the sur- 
rounding Aramaic dialects, FN came to be used, like n, as a 
demonstrative: DY MINI, YY ANIN3, NIN د ر‎ “that 


one sat down,” ماد‎ NN NIN A2. In Assyrian I find a 


word attu, which seems to be nearly SHEE with Jatk and 
tf, for example in such phrases as a/t?a abîia “my father” 
“mon pêre ûd moi”), sirya atlia “my family” (JW), dinata 


wv 


altia “my laws” (%7), ita attinu “our house," sa la e 


abiîya wa attiua “who revere (9D) not my father and me.” 

Schrader also regards as cognate with yat/ the words yati and 
ašî, in such phrases as yalî Nabinahid šusibannt, “ as for mc, 
Nabunit, save (31W) thou me”; and again, Sa l@ iplakh abitiya 
ıu @ši lû tsbalî nir sarritiya, “who did not fear my fathers, 
and, as regards me, did not take up the yoke of my rule.” 
These words yãtî and @Ëf he explains as made up of ya + 
a + ti or SF, Le. ya for yath, a suffix of the Ist pers., and 
a further demonstrative f or Š¢ Sayce, however, gives a diffcr- 
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ent explanation of both words, so that we are evidently on 
unsafe ground. Even the Hebrew J has been explained in a 
manner different from that which I have just suggested to you, 
for some scholars have regarded it as a substantive, nearly equi- 
Sn 
valent in form and meaning to the Arabic dı | “sign” or “mark,” 
“form” or “body,” thus identifying it with the word IK (for نداد‎ or 
N), or else assuming a form ¥ or TPN, from the construct 


state of which (MN or NN) N might be derived by con- 
traction. 


Before quitting the demonstrative pronouns, I will say a 
few words regarding the definite article, which really belongs to 
this class of words. Its original form was, in all probability, 


a compound of 4ã and nearly in the sensc of the Latin‏ ,جا 
lle, conncctcd with the adverbs 301 “away,” “ beyond,” and‏ 
“here,” “hither.” In Hebrew e / was assimilated to all‏ ن 
following letters; and when the doubling wholly ceased to‏ 
be audible, the loss of it was compensated by the heightening of‏ 
the vowel into é TY, as in N, MM, TY, UN, on which‏ 
and other modifications of the article see your Hebrew gram-‏ 


mars. In Phoenician its form is the same as in Hebrew, but it 
is not so frequently used as in the latter language, e.g. 1 29%D 


for n? 232WD7, 7 YUN for nm “YT, NN DN for DN 
xm, Rî nba for mm nabn". 

The Arabs ordinarily weakened the initial F3 to N, but re- 
stricted the assimilation of the final / to a following dental, sibi- 
lant or liquid (the so-called solar letters ت ث دد ر زس ش‎ 


ورا ںےم 


(AWD,‏ الئور but‏ المديدة ,الجبل الانسان ,:(ص ض اظ ل ن 
Cam. In Egypt this assimilation is‏ النهر (DD),‏ الشمس 


nowadays extended to ج‎ and J, as eg-gassar, eg-gum'a “ Fri- 


day,” ek-kull, ek-kenise “ church.” The letter /, however, though 
assimilated in pronunciation, is always written. The Arabian 
Bedouins are still said to retain the old pronunciation Aa, saying 
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has-sanah instead of as-sarna/e, n ' Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the initial elif is regarded as so weak in sound that it 


کہ ںےہ 
ابو المml‏ .£ suffers elision whenever another word precedes, e.‏ 


: ےت 

abu 'I-malikt, not abî al-maliki, ۈنil| في‎ ji n-nûast, not fi an- 
م مےاہں کڑہ مء اف‎ 
2s, قال الرجل‎ F2 rrp l, not Fala ar-r j1ı, قال المراة‎ 
Ralatt ’I-mar'atn, not Fûlat al-mar atu, Indeed it was at times 
dropped altogether and only the 7 sounded, and this is common 
at the present day, e.g. lamar “red,” Jiswid “ black,” /ashar, the 

“ Aslıar” mosque, lctnên “the two.” 

In Ethiopic there is no dcfinitc articlc, and the same appcars 
to be the case in Assyrian. The Aramaic dialects labour under 
the same deficiency, but make up for it by appending to the 
noun the demonstrative Aã or @, which appears in writing as an 


aleph; thus N33, کا‎ KrI'bD, .معت4ا‎ With this we 
may compare the postpositive e# and et of the Scandinavian 
tongues, derived from an older ### and #¢ (e.g. Danish Marg, 
Manden ; Hus, Huset), of which we shall have to make mention 
again hereaftcr. More to our present purpose, however, is the 
Himyaritic suffixed #, e.g. in 22 “this monument” or “tablet,” 
| po | TT | np | pr | DD | 3 | mo | my ; 
or in DDD “this stone,” | ym | xy | |35) | |3 | NFyD 
۱ 1 | NY | 3r. The words 25 and ا‎ arc appa- 
rently contractions of "13D and moe, as scems to result 
from such forms as | 3D | }'3 “betwecn these two towcrs 
or “castles,” | 23 | د‎ “the lords of thesc two houses,” 
an'32 “this house of ours” (where the 3 is the suffix of the Ist 
pers. plur.®).: Often the demonstrative pronoun ۳, fem. NT, is 
prefixed to such words, as 33D F7. 


1 (This statement rests on a misconception : هالسده‎ ءاوصمقs‎ f۲ هادي السنه‎ . 
Nöld.) 

3 Other examples are: [WD fT, “this inscription”; [3N FT, “this idol”; 
NNDB j7, ‘‘this door”; 33 fT, “this building"; poy, “this statue”; ban, 
“and (hese two cnmels.” 
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C. The Relative Pronouns. 


The relative in its simplest form is, it may be said, iden- 
tical with the demonstrative pronoun. As the Germans use der 
instead of we/cher, and we English #kat instead of who, so did 
the Semites employ closcly cognate or idcntical words as de- 
monstratives and relatives. 

The simplest of the relative forms is the 3 of the Biblical 


Aramaic, shortencd in the Targums and in Syriac into %, ? 


One or other of these forms appears in all the Aramaic dialects 
cxcept the Egyptian and that of some ancient inscriptions, which 
have f. The Mandaites say #27 as well as A and the same form 
%/¥ is occasionally found in Samaritan. I need only remark in 
addition that in Mandaitic ® is used in a few cases instead of 
the common ™, as 3ND “IND “he who does good,” ND IND 
“he who does evil” (where T2N = 127): ININTNRAND NN 
“spirit of our fathers.” The word %, which is mentioned by 
Gesenius and others as the Mandaitic form of the relative, has 
no existence, being merely a false reading of the somewhat 
abbreviated character of the word 3. In modern Syriac Z or ڊZ‎ 


is frequently employed for 2, as صرفدد ڊنيا‎ (for (عرفا ډودیا‎ 
“the Saviour of the world,” مهد نییبت‎ (for (مقغا ىھ ب4ا‎ 
“ forgiveness of sins,” (بیھات دمک ا0) ھ۵ ډمکی‎ “the passion 
of our Lord,” barat isl, i.e. ,كذ ?نةا‎ “ after Jesus.” 


Identical, with this *% or 1 is the Arabic وذو‎ generally em- 


ployed in 8 £ form for both genders and all numbers ; ك‎ 


بڎري أ حفرت ' he who said that came to me,’‏ “ اتاني 8 تال ذلك 


“my well which I dug.” The use of this word is, a 
only dialectic. In S. Arabia the Himyaritic furnishes us with 


similar forms : masc. 3 (HH), fem. n7, plur. بدا‎ or .ا‎ 


In Ethiopic we find H: #@, with a fem. A 3T: ta, and a plur. 
fila, all bearing a striking resemblance to the corresponding 
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forms of the demonstratives. H: s4 may be used, like "% and 


for both genders and numbers. The fem. AY: we must‏ ذ 
trace back to the demonstrative particle e#, or the letter #, plus‏ 


the fem. termination £; and the plur. AA: to the demonstrative let- 
ter / In Hebrew occurs the cognate form %F, likewise invariable. 


In Arabic and Hebrew the simple article JÎ, -, is sometimes 


یں ےکی فی 5 اا 


employed as a relative; e.g. ښ لقو الله 4 منهم‎ “of the 


مرق 24 2ف ف 


people of whom is the Apostle of God,” for زالذين رسول اله ۾ منهم‎ 
joshua x. 24, N ادد‎ “who went with him”; ر‎ 1 Sam. İX. 24, 
31) | PWT MH; 1 Chron. xxvi. 28, دی‎ E A ذا‎ 


Hehec from a combination of these two ra, with the 


insertion of the demonstrative letter / (as in ذلك‎ arises .the 


6 dı 
ordinary Arabic relative الذي‎ , with its fem. ,التي‎ for the full 
inflection of which see the Arabic grammar. Its form in the 


vulgar dialects is الي‎ elli, in Maltese even shortened into ي‎ lî, 


for all the genders and numbers. Identical with آلذي‎ in form, 
though not exactly in meaning, is the Hebrew demonstrative 


o 
mn, shortened into n, just as yil| is sometimes found in 
u 
the form iJ. Ea is used as fem. in 2 Kings iv. 25, "3" 


۶ 2 NnBien, and another form, E hallésî, also occurs as 
fem. in Ezckicl xxxvi. 35, 1228 و‎ FONT. This last sccms 


to be wcakencd from 9, and to exhibit this pronoun in cven 


رټ 
.الذي a purer form than nn a٣4‏ 


The relative pronoun in Assyrian is Sa or 3Z, which admits of 
no variation, but is evidently connected with the simple pronoun 
Sî, “he,” and the demonstrative Sa-šs. 
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The Hebrew word N, though familiar to us all, is difficult 
to analyse. Some, as for instance Flcischer, Mühlau and Sayce, 
following an older scholar named Tsepregi, regard “N as the 
Hebrew representative of the Aramaic “N, SÎ, “place,” in 
Syriac also “trace,” “track,” “ footstcp,” as in كو‎ (for ba-athar) 

1 ا3‎ 
“after,” “ behind,” Arab. ار‎ and اثر‎ , “trace,” “ track,” “ footstep,” 
ھ۵‎ 


Eth. AUJC:: In support of this view they appeal to analogies in 
other languages, e. g. the Chinese, where so means both “ place” 
and “which,” and to the vulgar use of wo in German, for 
example, “ Der Mann, wo ich gesehen habe,” instead of wel/chen, 
or again, “Der Fremde, wo du mit ihm gegessen hast,” instead of 

“mit welchem du gegessen hast.” Gesenius, in his immortal work, 
the Thesaurus Linguae Hebraeae, sought to connect د‎ with 


the Hebrew radical N: “Modo in tali vocabulo de ctymo 
quaerendum est, 0 pr. rectum valuisse conjecerim ab “0 
rectus Just, deinde recte, ila, i.q. |2 et Germ. so, idque in anti- 
quiore lingua in pron. relat. abiisse, Cf. "3 tt4, et relativum °3, 


ct contra Germ. so, i.e. propr. rclat. fem. Simonis rclationcm ita 
exprimi censet, quod ad sequentia rectê tendat.” Ewald, whose 
opinions [I would always mention with the respect duc to so 
great a scholar,—EÊwald’s latest view seems to have been that 


L2 stands for DON, and is compounded of two demonstra- 
tives, — = 1, "1, Î and 5 plus the prosthetic X. Finally, Fried- 
rich Böttcher looks upon L2 as standing for i, and as 
made up of a merely prosthetic x, and a word اسا‎ which he 
regards as an older form of the dê ا‎ (just as su secmed to 
be an older form of N, or the verbal conj. ,جیا = ورور‎ 
PN). As the matter at present stands, we have to choose, I 


think, between Fleischer’s view on the one hand, and Ewald's or 
Böttchers on the other; and, on the whole, I incline to the 
lattêr, in so far as I would seek the origin of the relative pro- 
noun somewhere in the region of the demonstratives. For the 
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interchange of and ", even in this region, compare the Syriac 
Sot, “ here,” with the Chaldee N2. In Hebrew the longest 
form of the word is “ît , but there are several shorter forms, 
without N and usually with assimilation of the final # or / to the 
following letter; viz. 9, MW, , but also W (in “Dn, Eccles. 
iii. 18, and according to one reading in NNW for NIY, Eccles. 


ii. 22). In Phoenician the word is written WN, but that the 
may originally have had a vowel is at least suggested by the 
transcription of words handed down to us by Latin and Greek 
authors, such as Nesso esse sade (capillus Veneris), i. e. 2 


TE WN. More frequent, however, are the shorter forms 4s, 


es, ys, 1s, and also s#, su, which last correspond to the Hebrew 
i; e.g. in the Poenulus, assamar binam, DY23 DNUN “ what 
he says is friendly”; ys stddobrimn, thyfel yth chyl ys chon them 
liful, i. e. (probably), جوا‎ on e bg- N وا‎ D2 ON, 
in Latin erm fecisse atunt, sibi quod faciundutm futt ; or, to quote 
another line, Jk alonim valonuth stcorathi sirnacomn syth, i. e. 
nett Dip ‘epg nibe) bibet-ny. 

The use of the relative as a conjunction, and as a sign of the 
genitive rclation bctwccn two substantives, bclongs rathcr to the 
department of Syntax than of Etymology. These phenomena 
nced cause you no surprise, if you reflect, on the one hand, that 


the Greck particle &s is only a case of the relative pronoun ö¢; 
and, on the other, that the Persian ts@/at or connective vowel f - 


Uu م‎ 


in such constructions a8 نام إدر م‎ ndın-i pidar-i man, “the 


name of my father,” is merely a corruption of what was the 
relative pronoun in the older stages of the language. 

I may therefore conclude my remarks on the relative by 
referring briefly to certain possessive pronouns, which are formcd 
from it in several of the Scmitic languages. In Ethiopic we find 
HA:, fem. AYTA:, plur. AAA:, combined with suffixes as fol- 
lows: eFd-ya, af d-ka, aî'a-hfi, sf d-na, sf a-kémi, sf a-hémîü, ctc. 


Here we may perhaps discern the rclative H: za, in combination 
with the pronoun #iyê, or rather its Arabic form Zygğ, of which I 
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spoke in a former lecture. In Aramaic we meet with two forms, 
1"1 and ا‎ The former is found in the Talmüd, e.g. لد‎ 


m32 0) 3 “we (occupy ourselves) with our affairs, 
and they with theirs.” This arises, as Luzzatto has suggested, 
from a combination of "3 with ", “hand.” It also occurs in 
modern Syriac in the forms maa?, yoda? ,ب‎ diyî, diyukh, 
diyan, CEC., with clision of the 4 between two vowels. The other 
form ہا‎ i. e. *% plus the prep. is found in Biblical Aramaic, 
e.g. Dan. ii. 20—NY aE رد‎ XN 1; and prevails 
in the Targüms and in Syriac. The eqile 1-2 from 
ٍ N, occurs in later Hebrew, as well as in Phoenician. 
Aiy in Jonah i. 7 we read PELE “ for whose cause ?” and 
in ver. 12, دوو‎ “for my sake”; iid similarly in the Poenulus 
ulic stellt, ,ا نی‎ “my guest” (lit. “ wanderer”); amma stillt, 
وو‎ NIDN, “my mother”; Venue selli, پو‎ 23, “my son” A 
fuller form seems to occur on a Tyrian signet ring, Viz. د‎ 
387 pope o WR “(belonging) to Ba‘al-yathon, a priest 


`. (lit. a gods’-man) of Melkart Rşph. 


D. The Interrogative Pronouns. 


The first of these to which I would direct your attention is 


f 


the Arabic اي‎ ayy, fem. ا‎ ayyah, fully inflected, meaning 


گ4 کے 
or‏ |$ ي رض “who, which, what?” It governs a genitive, as‏ 


U س‎ 
ا رض‎ “which land ?” ا ي الل رجلین‎ “which of the two men?” 


ەنا اف 


“which of them" ۳‏ 1 مم دیما ”? “which of the men‏ 1 ي آل جال 


1 Compare the African .الذي ل = دیال‎ 


3 In vulgar Arabic it has ا‎ û or in combination with ت‎ (thing) 4A4; : ي‎ 
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This word seems to me to have its ultimate source in the inter- 
٤ 
rogative particle |, Heb. . It is found in Ethiopic too in the 
sing. AL: dy, plur. APT: ayyat, for both genders; and in the 
modern Tigrifia it appears as APT: APY: AP: APF: or AP :, 
which are probably compounds of AB: and the Ethiopic inter- 
rogative %:: In the other Semitic languages this word has 
more of an adverbial force, being prefixed to other words to 
convert them into interrogatives, and entering into the composi- 


tion of a great many interrogative adverbs. In Hebrew, for 
example, it appears as ¥ (7 for ay) in Mf ¥, “who, which ?” 


H2 N “from which?” nib ' N “ HERE why?” But also 


as an independent word in the sense of “where ?” with pronom. 
suffixes, NIY, NH, DN; and in a longer form without suffix, 


ITN. Of compound words the most ordinary examples are: 
کیام‎ 
IX (for ¥, Arabic yl) “where?” contracted jX, and as an 


accusative "TIN “whither?” TN, MIN, and np, “how?” 
MÈ'N “where? how?” Similar formations in Ethiopic are 
Aft: “where?” and, with a shortening of Af: into A: %, AC: 
êfö, “how? how!” reduplicated ACC: #4fiöfö, NEC : afd, or 
ACC: PFuf/ö; and ANCYE: “how much? how many?” from 
ACh: sên, which is properly a noun meaning “number, 
“quantity.” In Aramaic we have two forms of this word, 
for just as the Arabic ا‎ is in Hebrew f, so in Aramaic we find 
both $ and *. The latter, , is the ordinary form in the 
Talmûad Bãblî and in the Syriac dialect of Palestine. For 
instance, in the Talmüd, [3 %1 or IT, fem. NT or اد‎ 
“who?” “which?”; in Palestinian Syriac likewise gopuO, fem. 


lf, “why?” In Fgypl, hf, dnhî, enhulm, os min nh gins, ‘‘ofl what kind,” but 
separately exAf, enkf, enkilm, ‘“who?” ‘“which?”", where e is probably for m= 


اص 


نی٠‎ [So Spitta, p. 80. But Nöldeke explains the # as a remnant of the old 
- 5£ 


Tanwin, دمن أي هر‎ and so forth.] 
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|o. Further, in the Talmüad, 7 7 or 471 “who,” “which,” 
“what is—?” for ¥ jn; E “how?” 2 “ where?” NSR 
“in respect of which?” “in reference to which?” for xy; 
را‎ “to which?” “whither?” for mb. In the Aramaic of the 
Targüms both forms occur; TN ad E “how?” Jt and 
I'I, fem. NI and NT, “who, which?” NI and ND, 
“where?” I2 and "12, “how?” In Syriac we have only 
the forms with al/eph, but in great abundance; for instance : 
انب‎ (dk) “how,” “as,” with its derivatives آدط‎ “as,” “like,” 
صا‎ “together,” “at once,” احص‎ “as one who,” “as if” 
ادف‎ “as”; further, ى‎ “where?” from 2 “here”; اى‎ 
نفا‎ “how?” for آىخى‎ and رانا‎ EN “whence?” for 
رات م طا‎ of for اا‎ “who?” with its fem. آم‎ and plur. 
آنگن‎ for x N; and finally, with a shortening of آت‎ 0 1 
إمذابت‎ “when?” in the Targüms TDN and PID, from the 
Heb. MD, Arab. In modern Syriac there are similar 
forms, though of course more or less corrupted. Such are: 
اىخا‎ ikãa or ذا‎ ka, “where?” i أت‎ êdana, for NIY *X, 
“when?” tyntnê or tunê, “which of thcm?” أت ماذب‎ or ,أطت‎ 


in Talmudic اا‎ #1; further, 1 “who?” from NI1 'K and 
N" '%, with another form انت‎ înî, which is, strictly speaking, 


derived from the old plural الى‎ In Mandaitic the same 
interrogative exists in NID #rnud, “whence?” which is also a 
Talmudic form, for N22 or 3D, ie. N |2; N? 9D sun? JGkh, 


in the Talmud د‎ NID, undenam titi? Also in N'? or ,ر‎ lê, 
for ا‎ “whither?” اد‎ nillz, “whence?” INDY or IND 

“when?” NDJ and NIN or NNT, “where?” from NIN, NI, 
with suffix N2 “where is—?” in which form the real inter- 


rogative has wholly disappeared, just as in the modern Syriac 
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18 5 “where is he?” from ظا‎ tû, “where?” Here too I 
should mention the Mandaitic forms NYDN and DNF, proba- 
bly standing for H3 N and FWD N, e.g. nabn N'IDN"3 
“in which will ye cross over?” Y7 DN "1 RDS “which 
(of them) is my throne?” 

Another interrogative pronoun in the Semitic languages is 
that which is charactcriscd by the initial lctter #. Its oldest 
forms appear to me to be #art for the masc., and meartt for the 
fem.; but in practice #ar is uscd as the interrogation for 
persons of both sexes, “who?” whilst wart is employed in 
speaking of things, “what?” 

In Ethiopic wec actually find these oldest forms in use; O: 
mdnii, acc. DY: dna, “who?” and My: ment, acc. DY: minta, 
“what?” The Himyar. form is also }]D, but more usually }3, with 
the substitution of 3 for BD. In Arabic we have ordinarily د‎ 
man for persons, but a distinction of gender is made in the rare 
case of the word standing alone, when it is fully inflected, the masc. 
sing. being ا‎ manii, and the fem. ا‎ manak (with aspirated A, 


عے یا U‏ مے ص یں 


for Gin) and sometimes gine mart. The Assyrian forms are 
said to be mans or mart and meas, which last is identical with 


the Aramaic 3 .ف‎ Hence arise in the Aramaic dialects, by 


the addition of the pronoun A7, such forms as Syriac ;مئه‎ 
Talmudic 4D, fem. D, for ¥ |D, YT |2; Mandaitic ND; 
modern Syriac ,ملد ,مللa ,قلدى‎ which is strictاy‎ speaking 
derivcd from the old fcminine. The forms in the vulgar dialects 
of Abyssinia are not dissimilar to those of the ancient Ethiopic, 
viz. Tigrila MO}: “who?” and PYF £: mentay, rarcly MF: and 
AYTE: “what?” This latter is compounded of MYT: and the 
other interrogative A£:: In Amharic the commonest forms are 
NY: “who?” and MY: “what,” shortened from @O3T:: 

Vulgar Arabic forms of are and من‎ The change of 


vowel in the former case is due to the influence of the labial #; 
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in the latter, it is the natural weakening of @& in the shut 
syllable, and is pronounced in pause #i%# ye. From a form 
resembling this last must have arisen, by the rejection of the 
final 7#, the Hebrew ® “who?” It is also found in Ethiopic, 
but as a neuter, “what?” or else as an adverb “how!” e.g. 
AALAND: “how pleasant!” APON,: “how great is—!l” AON: 
“how great?” “how much?” (from M(NY : “measure, quantity”). 
The Phoenician form of the personal interrogative seems also, 
from some phrases in the Poeuulus, to have been wf 

The neuter form #dã is common to the Arabic, Hebrew, Phoc- 
nician, and the Aramaic dialects, ll ND, ND, |o; and we also 


find abundant traces of it in Assyrian, as I shall show you 
presently. This form I would venture to explain, with Fr. 
Böttcher, as follows. The original #azıt became by assimilation 
matt ; the doubling was gradually dropped, because hardly 
audible, at the end of the word, leaving #at. This would 
gradually lead to the aspiration of the final £, at/. The 
aspirated letter would first pass into A, MD, wak, and finally 


disappear altogether in pronunciation, the vowel being length- 
ened in the now open syllable, 2, ığl. Compare the different 


stages of such words as RX, RN, AN “anger” (Arab. انف‎ 
“nose”), or AM, with suffix AR, from AR, AN, NIN or IR, 
لاہ‎ (for n»); and the series of changes which produced the 
ordinary feminine termination of nouns "1y, N, out of the 
original af, viz. (1) at, (2) ath, N_, (3) a#, with aspirated 4 
(found in Arabic in rhyme), and finally (4) &, پا‎ N_- In this 


way too we are cnabled to give an casy explanation of the 
daghesh jorte which so constantly follows this word, and of the 
forms “TD, ND, ND. as compared with those of the article 


eh, 1 11 from bn 
From ND by the addition of ¥1 we obtain in Talmudic and 
Mandaitic the forms MD, YRD, “what is it?" MND is con- 
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tracted in Mandaitic into in the word N “why?” i.e. 
ND طھچ ل - ہا‎ by. By adding |" to ND there arises in 
Talmudic the word لن‎ “what?” in composition NIIN “where- 
fore?” “why?” = "ND وا‎ In ancient Syriac the same com- 
bination of ND with N27 and j" finally resulted in theè 


contracted forms iSO and ,مل‎ the latter of which was farther 
weakened into .مل‎ Hence in combination with 97 arose the 


form aio “what is it?” = ofi Û6. In modern Syriac this 
same #mûã-dên has been contracted into m?zalo, with a rather 


unusual weakcning of the vowel in this dialect; and this is farther 
shortened into ako, Zao, and even abo, as in مځه خجہم‎ 
“what shall we do?” 


With regard to'thc ncutral ا‎ in Arabic, I may observe that 
it is not unfrequcntly shortencd into م‎ md, E con- 


nection with prepositions, as عم اليم علي م‎ for ا‎ for 


6 
لم بم فيم من م‎ These last two words are still further 
,„ abbreviated in poetry into بم‎ and ولم‎ which shows us the origin 


ص لے 2 صں 
or les, Syriac‏ کم “how much?” standing for‏ کم of the word‏ 


(ûs, Hebrew m22, In Ethiopic this abbreviated md is fre- 


qucntly appended to other interrogatives, with somcwhat the 
same forcc as thc Latin mam; e.g. DAN: (mdni-md) AYT: 
“who art thou, pray?” RYE: mnint-ni-md, NEED: nt 
ACN: 2/i-md, NALD: ma’ tsé-ni-tmd. 

That these intcrrogative pronouns should pass into indefinites, 
` with the sense of “who, whoever, what, whatever,” is only what 
might bc naturally cexpectcd, and thc consideration of this 
point belongs rather to comparative syntax than to our present 
subject. Sundry forms must, however, for the sake of com- 
pleteness, be noticed here. And firstly, the Assyrian words 
mannii-ma, mannd-nma, tnan-man, by assimilation marrsman, and 
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man-mG, “whoever,” “any one”; imma, “whatever.” Of these, 
manman Or mamman is merely a reduplication of maz; wmanzimna, 
manda, and manna, are formed by the addition of wma to 
mannu Or man; and mimma arises from a neuter #t, like the 
Ethiopic QA: #7. Similar words may be found in the modern 
dialects of Abyssinia. For instance, Tigrifia has Q4: or 
NIYAN: “whoever,” “any one”; and in Amharic there occurs 
AY(D:, with the neuters M340: and @MYMY:: 

The indefinite #2 is often attached in Arabic as an enclitic to 


é6 § ےم‎ 
another word, to give it a certain vagueness, as le Jala “a smal! 


gg” 1 
quantity”; le |i اعطني‎ “ give me some book or other.” At 


other times it conveys something of an intensifying force, as 

0 u 

le جت لامر‎ “thou art come for some matter” (of importance) ; 
م مو‎ 


whence ني‎ is often ncarly cquivalent to ان فتي‎ “what a 
youth |” “what a man |” Hence we obtain an easy explanation 
of such a word as the Chaldee DJ “somcthing,” which is in 
reality a contraction of ND J32 “ scibile quid.” All the other 
forms of this word are only more or less corrupted ; e.g. Chald. 
Y3 (like ددر‎ for J32), Mand. DN33'D, Syr. ,رمد‎ Tal- 
a TD, ioiênî Syriac مللرب‎ In later times the word 
began t0 be treated in some of the dialects as a simple substan- 
tive, and to form a plural; c.g. in old Syriac ما‎ « and in 
modern Syriac میا‎ , whilst the Mandaitic forms a new sub- 
stantive N"3'D, “a thing,” BE N"23D. 


To return to the Arabic le: we also find it used, او‎ 
with prepositions, without its apparently adding anything to the 


ی متت ف ٿا 


sense; e.g. عام‎ U ئي کل‎ “in every year,” ا جره‎ 


& 2 
“without any offence,” خطیاتہم‎ Lae “bccause of their sins,” 


r 
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ص 


“by God’s mercy.”‏ بما ر e‏ من الله “after a little,”‏ ما قلیل 
has in this case‏ د that‏ وا6 The same is the case in Hebrew,‏ 
Job ix. 3o, êrê;‏ ,دراد been modified into D. Hence‏ 
Job xxvii. 14; and 32,‏ ,د ;2 Ps. xi.‏ ,دنور 
,2ا ,داد Eo sv 6. So also before pronominal suffixes‏ 
b3. Here the Ethiopic at once shows the old form in its‏ 


NO: Kdma, “as,” “like,” but with suffixes NAP : Kamd-ya, kamd-ka, 
Kama-hf, kama-homî. You will, I think, find the same weak- 
ening of mã to më in a word which appears in the Chaldee 


lexicons as طا‎ or دام‎ “wealth,” “property,” with the 
variants د‎ : and ,طب‎ the former of which is certainly a 
mere error. طا‎ seems to me to be identical with the Arabic 


“to,”‏ ل which is in reality a compound of Ll “what” and‏ ,مال 


literally, “what belongs to one.” In طا‎ the compound has 
been strengthened by the rclative EF that is to say طا‎ 
“my property,” or 22 “his property is really ؟‎ ++ 
or nb, literally “that which is to me” or “to him.” 


E. The Reflexive Pronouns. 


Finally, it may be as wcll to say a few words regarding the 
modc of expressing the reflex pronouns in the Semitic languages, 
though this pertains rather to the subject of comparative syntax 
than to our present topic. 

In some cases, as you are aware, the reflex idea is conveyed 
by mcans of a peculiar form of the verb, for instance in Hcbrew 
the Niph‘al or Hithpa“el. 

In other cases, the ordinary pronouns of the 3rd person 
have to do duty for the reflex pronouns as well; e.g. np 


INN 8P NN, where we also say “he took two of his 


young men with /Atrs,” whilst the German more accurately 
expresses it by “und er nahm zween (zwei) seiner Kncchte mit 
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sick.” 1I may remark, however, in passing, that even in German, 
so late as Luther's time, tlm, thr, and tinen, could be employed 
for szch, just as setr and thr serve at the present day both 
for suzus and ezzs Or eOorum. 

In other cases still, where it was - positively necessary to 
make a distinction, recourse was had to a cornpound pronoun, 


such as N. PU:, NN, aa; or—and this is the point to which I 
more particularly wish to direct your attention just now,— 
a substantive, most frcqucntly onc cxpressing some part of thc 
human frame, was employed with the appropriatc pronominal 
suffix, e.g. د‎ “my soul,” for “myself.” 


In Arabic the words frequently used for this purpose are 

3 L2 L-3 اف‎ SU” $ کیہ‎ 
َ “soul,” pماu۲٣. ,انفس‎ and عیں‎ “ye, essence, E :اعیاں‎ 
but in the later e of the language we also find gg) “spirit,” 


“thou wilt‏ تجي بر وحك “essence”; e.g.‏ ا “state,” and‏ حال 


come thyself” (or “in person”), نل حاله‎ “he has killed himself,” 
ر هو بذاته‎ “he is gone himself” (or “in person”). 


In Ethiopic A^: is employed for the nominative in the 
forms AAP: lalt-ya or AQP: Jalya, NANAN: lalt-ka, MANU: 
lalî-hîî, etc. This AN: Dillmann maintains to be nothing more 
than a reduplication of the demonstrative syllable /e, which we 
have already found in so many pronominal forms. Praetorius 
has suggested another derivation, viz. from the verb AAP: 
“to separate,” whence the Amharic AMA: “another”; and for 
this no doubt analogies might be produced from other languages; 
but for the present I prcfer to abide by Dillmann’s view as the 
simpler. For other cases than the nominative the Ethiopic 
employs the word CAN: “head,” as ®3: TAA: CANAN : “whom 
dost thou make thyself (to be)?” AOA: CANN®™": “against 
yourselves.” 3¢@M: is of comparatively rare occurrence in this 


sense, as MNO: 1h: AP: “he gave himself up to death.” 
In the vulgar dialects, Tigrifia and Amharic, there seems to be 


a still greater variety of cxpression. In Tigrifia we find AOA: 
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or QA: “lord, master,” as NOA\ £: CAT: “I myself have seen,” 
AU: A4: NOANL: AR: “behold, it is I myself.” More rare is 
the use of AQAMF: “master of the house,” e.g. A@EEN: 
NOAANF: TCé: “for the earth brings forth fruit (of) itself.” 
These two arc generally used for the nominative, whilst for the 
other cases is commonly employed CAM: “head”; less frequently 
CA: “soul,” and AU): “flesh,” “body.” From 4¢: are formed, 
as I said before, the personal pronouns YAN: #ess%E/g, “thou,” 
and f: #css? “hc,” as well as the rcduplicatcd TAM: “onc 
another,” as FUN: TAIITAD: “they spoke to one another,” 
or “among themselves” The word flMNF: solitudo, is also 
used in the sense of se/f, apparently for any case ; and similarly 
ifl: “humanity”; though these two may perhaps be restricted 
to the third person. In Amharic nearly the same words occur 
in their appropriate dialectic forms, viz AAMFT:, AN:, ICN: 
and fAO3T:: From Ah: has been derived the pronoun of the 
3rd person, ACfî.:, farther contracted into Af: #sst. 

In Assyrian the common reflexive is rãrman, which seems to 
stand for raman, just as ruk for ralıuk, pm. It is therefore 
cquivalent to the Heb. DN, or rather b'Dn?, Td cor\dyxva, 
and forms with suffîxes ramaniya, sramanika, ramanišn, etc. One 
might have imagined this, after the analogy of the Hebrew, to 
be a plural in @#, against which the form ramarmnzSsr, with double 
#, would perhaps not have militatcd ; but the form ramrziu 
scems to show that the vowel of the sccond syllablc, cven though 
accented, was short, and might in some cases be elided. 

In Biblical Hebrew the most usual word as a reflexive is 
Wb), though DB, “ face, presence,” is also employed, e.g. Exod. 


xxxiil. 14, 95° ‘JB, 2 Sam. xvii. ı1. DY, “bone,” is used in 
the Bible in speaking of things only, as Den D92, 2 
mM? Dî; but in later Hebrew it is applied to persons, رید‎ 
“for myself”; as are also ر“‎ “ bone” and 33 “ body,” with 


which last you may compare the old German phrases wir Jip, 
dîn Jip, for tch and da, 
Among the Aramaic dialects there is some variety of usage. 
W. L. ۰. 9 
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In the Targüms Wb) is common; in later writings D™3, which 
we also find in Samaritan and in the Palestinian dialect of 
Syriac. In Syriac ]aھكi‎ and Koaîn are the dominant words, 

0 being very rare. In Mandaitic NWDÈN) is used; whilst 


is found in Samaritan, in the forms bp and D2.‏ مەم 
and may possibly also occur in Phoenician I regret my inability‏ 
as yet to give any satisfactory etymology of this word. Modern‏ 


Syriac still makes use of نما‎ nöshû, but far more frequently 
employs the word ا‎ which is merely the Persian جانں‎ Jan, 
“s0uا”;‎ as ډخْڪ کت اننب | ېدب‎ “who was 


making my way bitter to me,” 00 خب عبنت‎ “to shake 
himself.” 


(Viz, in the inscription of Eshmûn‘azãr, C.IS., No. 3, |. 4, 10. Cf G. 
Hoffmann, Ueber einige Phoen. Inschrr. (4° Gött. 1889) Pp. 37۰] 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE NOUN. 


FROM the pronoun we naturally proceed to the Nous, in 
treating of which it will be most convenient for our present 
practical purpose to speak first of the distinction of gender, 
and then of the distinctions of number and case. With respect 
to gender and number, it may be desirable to consider the 
verbal forms to a slight extent along with the nominal, because 
there is in the Semitic languages a close resemblance in the 
flexion of the noun and verb, for which we look in vain in the 
Indo-European languages. 


I. Gender. 


The vivid imagination of the Semite conceived all objects, 
even those that are apparently lifeless, as endowed with life and 
personality. Hence for him there are but two genders, as there 
exist in nature but two sexes. All that we are accustomed 
to look upon as indifferent and neuter, was of necessity classed 
by him as cither masculine or feminine, though the latter 
predominated, as we may see from the formation of abstract 
nouns, from the employment of the fem. as the impersonal 
form of the verb, and from other phenomena in Semitic speech 
The Mandaite only pushes this use to its utmost limit, when he 
construes as fem. such words and expressions as DN"3'D “some- 


thing,” دا‎ “all that,” and 1 ND or "1 IND “what,” “whatever.” 

Even the word lL, ND, N2, the nearest approach in the 

Semitic languages to a neuter, is only, as I tried to show you in 
2و‎ 
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a former lecture, a corruption of #anf, which is actually the 
fem. of 2, 2, 


There are, of course, a great many cases in which the 
Semitic languages, as well as others, do not mark the difference 
of gender by any difference of termination, both in respect 
of living and of inanimate objects. DN “mother,” ¬ “ewe,” 
[IY “eye,” YY “city,” are not designated as fem. by any 
external mark. But in the greater number of cases it was 
found convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to indicate the 
fem. gender by an external sign; and for this purpose the 
letter ¢ was commonly employed as an affix. 

In this ple form of affixed ¢ e fem. termination is rare 


in Arabic, as a_i “daughter,” اخس‎ “sister” ; but common in 


Ethiopic, especially in adjectives and participles, as AUP: /hfk, 
“old” AUPT: hékt; CRC: fhiir, “beloved” PCF: Jkért; 
ALP: gddif, “just” ARPT: sadikt; DNTONC: mastdmlitr, 
“asking mercy,” PATOMNCT: mastasnkhért. We find it, however, 
in substantives too, as PAM: #êgis, “king,” YIMWFT: nmgést, 
“queen”; AAT: anést, “woman”; ONT: waldtt, “daughter,” 
for QAST:: In Hebrew the simple # is found in some cases 
where the masc, ends in a single consonant, as n “bearing,” 
Gen. xvi. I11, Judges xill. §, 7; ٣ “to bear,” for nb, 1ı Sam. 
iv. I9; MIN “one,” for MIN; but more commonly a short 
supplementary vowel is inserted between the last two letters, 
resulting in the vocalisation z7, or, if there be a guttural at the 
end of the word, =z, and the like; thus, ni n3, nanh 
for nenn. در‎ for n, NYT for ny. nem fo 


nn or nM: rib oF . np or npznb. 


Instead of the simple #, however, we more usually find af, 


with a connective short 4& This is by far the most common 
5 


م یہ £ 5 اص 
form in Arabic, as %,e| “man,” ãlye| “woman”; a> “grandfather,”‏ 
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“killing,” Ml.‏ قال زعظيمة “great,”‏ عظيم “grandmother”;‏ ذا 
In Ethiopic it is less frequent than £4 though by no means‏ 
ا uncommon; e.g. CAF: “descent” A®Ft: “garlic” (DW,‏ 
Koo), f%: “she-camel” (3L), Nant: bardkat “blessing”‏ 
ملق NRANF: “tent”‏ ,(خحطية) (iS, 1 -) M.M: “sin”‏ 
AS#So). In Hebrew this termination is rare in the simple‏ 
form of nouns; as examples take n2 (a precious stone),‏ 
NI2}, Nî, N33, NB (places), NDS, HDR (women);‏ 
(a place), n (Gen.‏ دو also with anes, NP “the pelican,”‏ 
xlix. 22), NNN “sin,” NID for wmarayat, “portion” ; also NINN,‏ 
nin, for Rei IG But we find it everywhere in the‏ 
so-called construct state, and also before the pronominal suffixes,‏ 
as NN, DM.‏ 

Now observe the history of these forms, from which you 


will perceive the absurdity of saying that the fem. termination in 
Hebrew is دپ‎ and that it becomes N_ in the construct state. 


The reverse is the fact. The original form is the _ of the con- 
struct, and it becomes F_. The Ethiopic presents us with the 


original form ¢ or at. The Hebrew retained this termination in 
the construct state, before pronominal suffixes, and in a few other 


cases. But in the simple form of the noun the aspirated 
passed into aspiratcd 3, and finally, when this # was dropped, 
nothing remained but the vowel, which was heightened in the 


open syllable into ¢, F_, as nn" So also in Arabic; the 
u و‎ 

original £ is rctained in ai, wë, and in the Kor’ãn in a few 

othcr words, e.g. Süra xi. 76, إرحمت الله‎ as also before suffixes, 


ےار قوی ے ی ع 


The next step was to the aspirated A, which‏ .رحمصت4 ,ر حمني 


1 Cf. what has bcen said above, p. 124, of the pronoun Le, KD, nD. 
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form is used by the Arabic poets in yas as, for example, 


when aJlial|l (for (العذلة‎ is rhymed with ابه‎ (for (ابله‎ and 


U م وار ررم‎ 
with daly, (for :وره‎ OF السلامغ‎ )for (السلاة‎ with ا‎ (for 


وف 
4all). The last step is to drop ۰ A, as is done in the vulgar‏ 


ممصم صر ں) م م م 


pronunciation, d4liعlا,‎ 4مالسلا٫ ا س‎ The spelling with the 
dotted 5 is merely a compromise of the grammarians betwecn 


the old @ “< and the vulgar » 2; if I write lL I indicate at 


م ص 
once the old pronunciation a3» nv, and the more recent‏ 


ni. If you ask for analogies in other languages for such‏ , ا 
changes as this of at into N_, aff, then into ™3_, ah, and finally‏ 
I can give you several. The final aspirated Z of‏ پا ,4 into‏ 


the Spaniard, for example in the word ciudad, has a very faint 
sound to an English ear, and the consonant has altogether 
vanished in the corresponding Italian cztt@ for ctvitad (i.e. csvt- 
tale). So also in French, in the verb, #/ aima, from t2/le adt 
(for amavit), but interrogatively atma-t-/? from amndt tlle? 
Indeed aspirated letters, in all positions, are apt to disappear 
entirely or else to leave no trace behind them save the mere 
aspiration. Compare the Talmudic IN for 2 and the 


modern Syriac a for NTT, ja; or, to go a little farther 


afield, consider the Armenian A#ayr and the Irish athtr, both the 
regular equivalents in these languages of the Latin pater. In 
hayr an aspirated û remains as A, and an aspirated # has vanished 
(as in Jêre); in athir an aspirated û has vanished, whilst an 
aspirated ¢ remains only in writing, for the word is actually 
pronounced akzr. 

Having thus, by the help of Arabic, Ethiopic and Hebrew, 
established the fact that the principal fem. termination in these 
languages is £ or af, let us trace this form in the remaining 
Semitic tongues. 

In Assyrian we find such forms as Ott “daughter,” shit 
“one” (for zhidt), and the like, with simple #; but the usual 
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ımalikat “ queen,” rdkat “ she-camel,” Sanat “ year,” dibat “ inha- 
biting” (nay, bilat or bilit “ mistress, lady,” riš‘at or ris‘st 
“ wickedness,” trşit “earth.” 

In Phoenician the noun ends in ], whether it be in the 
simple or the construct state, as in the usual dedication of the 
Carthaginian er voto tablets nn n3, “to the goddess 
Tanith,” or in the words from the sarcophagus of king Eshmu- 
nazar, naa 23 nay nD PRINDN DN, or again 
nna .دد اذب‎ We find owêvêr traces of a younger form 
in Nû, SÊ to the Hebrew "_, very rarely in inscrip- 
tions, more frequcntly in the words handed down to us by clas- 
sical authors; e.g. «erra, Heb. TIP, “ cassia” or “cinnamon”; 
nesso, Heb. ; 2, “ flower”; ;, Dido, either for N, according 
to the o of the Etymol. Magnum TrhavjTeç, or for 
NT; KapxnSév, Carthago, corruption of NWT np. In the 


Aramaic dialects the forms run exactly parallel to the Hebrew ; 
e.g. in Syriac the construct state ends in aff; the ¢ is retained 
in the emphatic form and before suffixes; but it disappears in 
the simple form of the noun, and is represented in writing by an 


alepl. Thus: 1 kd: ا‎ ak. 


Here I may be allowed to remark that this original fem. in # 
has been retaincd in another instance in several of the Semitic 
languages, viz. as an adverb. Examples are: Hebrew, N3", 


Ps. lxv. 1O, cxx. 6, cxxiii. 4; Aramaic, الو‎ “fasting,” Dan. vi. 
19; Syriac, سند ز2 ,کد‎ “alive,” کا۸‎ “well,” خرن‎ “naked,” 
۵٥٣ەکم‎ “ gratis, for nothing”; اسنا‎ “last,” فمخند‎ or کمکانا‎ 
“ first,” where £74 is merely, as Noeldeke has remarked, a e 
ening of the older yat/ ; اند‎ “carnally,” انل‎ “ spirit- 
ually,” from کنا‎ and اند ;ىا‎ “like a wild 
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beast,” from [RIE j and hence, in Syriac and the Pales- 
tinian dialect, as an adverbial termination, even where an adjec- 
tive in m_, la, is not in use, as فُكإند‎ “well,” ىنان‎ 
“ gently,” منز ان۵‎ “truly.” Such adverbs, being really feminine 
adjectives in the old form of the status absolutıss, may be con- 
strued with a preposition, as صه اند‎ “in Greek,” کقه نان‎ 
“in Syriac”; and still more freely in Mandaitic, NNITND3 
“in haste,” NN'3 “gently.” Sometimes the abstract termi- 
nation J} is used in the same way in both languages, as ەا‎ 
“a second time, again,” يانه‎ “a third time”; in the dialect 
of Palestine, Zola “ rightly, well”; in Mandaitic FAN3N" “grandly”; 
and among the later Jews IN? 1 ماو‎ 


I may next remark that this fem. in N has in some cases 
received a curious increment in Mandaitic and the Talmudic 
dialect. Here namely we find some feminine adjectives ending 
in 1, Mand. NY, instead of NI. The correct pronunciation of 

this termination is held by Noeldeke to be most probably %9. 


With the Hebrew Ey in Lament. i. 1, DY) د3ہ‎ YM, it can 
have nothing to do; that form is to be classed with زد‎ na, 
my E DN, etc, which I shall try to explain when weê 
speak of the cases. Examples of this fem. in % from the 
Talmud and Targüms are: ا“‎ MYIYN “his little finger,” 
BIH Np “the new year," BIN NDP, MN, DIN, 


M33, So in Mandaitic, NIN, N'NNbY “small,” N'AI 
“new” NIY “another,” NININ “white,” NNN 
“heavy,” NDNI “ancient,” NNTDNM “ beautiful,” etc. 


I would now call your attention to the parallel form in the 
flexion of the verb, viz. the 3rd pers. sing. fem. of the perfect, in 


Hebrew np. Here too the original termination was @f, as is 


proved not only by the Arabic ا‎ fatalat, the Ethiopic 
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$fAT: #atdlat, and the Syriac فيیكد‎ ktfldth, but also by the 
following evidence derived from Hebrew itself. (1) The form 


with final # is actually found in Deut. xxxii. 36, nrt (for 
nî), Ezek. xlvi. 17, n; possibly too Isaiah xxiii. I5, 
“¬ nna (for nna); as also in the whole class of verbs 


for‏ ډوم so-called, e.g. ny for niy, NYY for NYY,‏ و“ 
by contraction for‏ ا nbn, This is exactly the Arabic‏ 


س ر U‏ 


is actually found once in‏ ډو and the uncontracted‏ ; جلیت 
mon, Ps, lvii. 2, whereas the ordi-‏ د Hebrew in the pausal‏ 


nary pausal form is nny. The ordinary non-pausal form 
nny, nn, etc., is a secondary formation, in which the fem. 
suffix is eh in the form پا‎ , thus aiming at uniformity 
with the ordinary ep. )2( The form with final £ invariably 


occurs in connexion with pronominal suffixes; e.g. i 
ypj, or with assimilation mî", nmin; nea; n, 
qn, qn; Dn, .دإ‎ Into this subject I shall 


have to enter more fully in treating of the verb; here it must 
suffice to have thus indicated the identity of the fem. termina- 
tion in the singular noun and in the 3rd pers. sing. of the 
perfect tense. 


The feminine termination ™, is occasionally written in 


Hebrew with N in place of ", according to the usual practice in 
Aramaic; e.g. Nd Isaiah xix. 17, NN? Ezek. xxvii. 31, Ny 


Ps. cxxvii. 2, NSD Lament. iii. 12; and even in the verb, N2 


Ezek. xxxi. §. We also find the vowel of this syllable weak- 
enced, though very rarely, into 7, as in the noun MH for 


TY, Isaiah lix. §, and in the verb 17 for n2, Zechar. V. 4. 


Besides the feminine termination in O — or »s —, the Arabic 
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language possesses two others, viz.  _ ã and „| #x, both, 
as it would seem, originally of abstract signification. Examples 


ونمو یں م 


ى 
دعوي eve,‏ ۾“ حمي “g00 news,”‏ بشري 3¢ of the a‏ 


را 


“a claim,” رو‎ “a vision”; of the latter, بيدأة ٤ه راد‎ “4 
desert,” كبر ا‎ “ glory, pride.” The one, viz.  _ G, forms the 


êmiihiîê of e ending in ت‎ as شبعان‎ “ sated, not 


hungry,” f. شبعي‎ : and of the form نعل‎ used as a superlative, 


ر ں کی ف 
The other, 41Z, forms‏ الف ي £ “the smallest,”‏ الاصغر e.8.‏ 
نەف 
the feminine of Jail, when it is a E or superla-‏ 
ےم ا ^ £ ارف 


tive, as رaح|‎ “red,” :حمراة أو‎ “ foolish,” E These 
terminations seem to find their representatives in Ethiopic in 
nouns ending in @, as MR: “building” GMM: “joy,” PMA: 


“oath,” OM@: “wrong,” PN: “temptation,” AA: or QA: “ toil,” 
RT: “order, row”; and in #, as UCB: “beam, mast” ACF: 
“army,” QQ: “moth,” 7H: “time,” ORA: “appointed time.” 
The rules of gender are, however, very loosely observed in 
Ethiopic, and most of the words just cited may also be construed 
as masculine. 


The Arabic termination َي‎ is represented in Syriac by the 
form at, as in IT کی‎ TY YÎ 
wû3l: and a few more. In Hebrew this termination can hardly 


be said to exist, unless we reckon as examples of it the proper name 
“9, of which the later form is WM, and the numeral my, 


in the conıpounds 1-2 IN, etc. which may stand for an 
original . Of the other hE s| I can find at present 


no certain trace in Aramaic and Hebrew, for Hcbrew words in 
j or F—, mostly proper names, seem, without exception, to have 


lost a final #, I~. ډو‎ and i for example, form the adjec- 
tives وره‎ and ا‎ Since, however, in Arabic, we find 
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صنعاني‎ derived from sleiصllا, برا اني‎ from the name of the 


tribe حاني درا‎ from ززا‎ it may be that ډو‎ and r2 


as well as the Moabite my, represent an original Gail's, 
Slatld u, and Karhd tu. 

Finally, I may say a few words regarding a curious feminine 
form in Ethiopic, which consists entirely in an internal change 
of vowels. This is found in adjectives of the form katfl, which 
take in the feminine #atél; e.g. (heh: “new,” (hfEn:; (NNN: 
“learned, wise,” MAN:; ON.£: “great,” O1£:; Chl: (for rahib) 
“wide, spacious,” Zhfl:; PEN: (for ayik) “red,” PfM:: Of 


م § 

this formation Ewald has discovered a trace in Arabic in حصا‎ 
5 

“chaste,” applied to a woman, as compared with ga> “inac- 


§ 
cessible, unapproachable”; and in lj “ grave, staid,” also used 
S5 م‎ 
of a woman, whereas the masculine is نیزر٠‎ 


II. ANauınbers and Cases. 


In treating of the Numbers and Cases of nouns in the 
Semitic languages I shall begin with the latter, for reasons 
which will become apparent as we proceed. 

Of what we are accustomed to call cases—those varieties 
of termination which express the relations to one another of 
a noun and verb or of two nouns—the Semitic languages 
possess but three: the casus rectus, nominative or subject, and 
two casus obliqut, the one indicating the accusative or direct 
object, and also serving in a variety of ways as a casus advuer- 
bialts, the other corresponding most closely to the Indo-European 
genitive. 

In the seıgıular number these three cases are distinguished in 
ancient Arabic, in the grcat majority of nouns, by three termi- 
nations, # for the subject or nominative, @ for the object or 
accusative, and 7 for tlhe gcnitive, as we may appropriately 
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designate the second obliquc form. In certain classes of nouns, 
however, the accusative has at an early period supplanted the 
genitive, so that these have only two terminations, # for the 
nominative, and @ for the accusative and genitive. Examples 
of the triptote declension :— 


ےی م U‏ رںU‏ ى 
م کے 2 ص 


The usage of the Arabic restricts these simple terminations 
to the definite and construct states of the noun. The noun 
must be defined by the article, 


ںی ی م یں راءں ى 
:البيت البيت البيت 
or it must be followed by a genitive, which is also a species‏ 
of definition,‏ 
ر ئم ف فح ےس ف فح رںU‏ ص ف فح 
بیت بوسف بیت پوسف بیت پوسف 
رارف رں ریاف 
ددته بيته بیڌه 


¢ © oo 
رص‎ 


In no other Semitic language has this inflexion been retained 
in such fullness and purity as in the ancient Arabic, the Arabic 
of the prae-Mohammedan poets and of the Koran. In the 
modern language, as spoken at the present day, the case- 
terminations are either confounded with one another or entirely 
lost. In the Sinaitic peninsula, for example, one hears ‘ammuk, 


which is really the nominative, used for all three cases.‏ , ا 
In Ethiopic we can distinguish only one of these cases by‏ 
an external mark ; the accusative, with the termination 4 The‏ 
vowel-endings of the nominative and genitive have disappeared;‏ 
and the accusative @ takes the place of the others in the‏ 
construct state, without any regard to the real case of the‏ 
governing noun. Eg. ACPZ: AAAit: “he loved a woman,”‏ 
FTW: AFPRPIP: “the king of Ethiopia.” In the case of‏ 
proper names, the accusative termination is 4: 44, to which‏ 
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form I shall call your attention more particularly hereafter; e.g. 
pePYY: “Cain,” £US£Y: “Judah.” 

In Assyrian, so far as I can understand the statements of 
the grammarians, these terminations are, as a general rule, 
appended to the noun when it is not in the construct state, but 
apparently without any regard to the actual relation of case. 
Thus, according to Schrader, the Assyrian writes ta /isdn 
mdt Aharrt, “in the language of the country of Phoenicia,” 
without any case-sign in /isdr and mdt; Sar Babtlu, “king of 
Babel”; wmalku bdnušun, “the king their builder”; dS Jibbius, 
“dwelling in their midst”; ‘trin fa šanšt or ‘trib Sarnst, “the 
setting of the sun”; Dartyavus Sarri, “Darius the king.” Here, 
thercfore, the state of matters seems to be much the same as in 
modern Arabic; the case-endings, when employed, are used 
without any strict regard to their proper signification. 

In Hebrew traces of all thrce terminations may be found. 
The accusative indeed is not uncommon, particularly in its 
advcrbial sensc, indicating dircction or motion towards. E.g., 


NIN “to the ground,” n3 “homewards,” “inwards,” nm 
) “into the house,” HL “to the well,” TY . “uphill,” mn 
“to the mountains,” رد‎ “to Shechem,” اذب‎ “into a 
chamber,” nbz “to the highplace,” د‎ TSN, درل‎ TN2 8 
لاد‎ NM'3, %D mM’. As real objective accusatives I may cite 
دد‎ 1) 21 TN ود‎ “he abased, etc.” Isaiah viii. 23; 


IR 7 Lr2 1 “who hath committed to ‘his charge the 
earth?” Job xxxiv. 13. Here you may remark that the vowel a 
is expressed in writing by the letter 1. This does not, however, 
justify us in speaking of a “? /ocale,” as if the ^ were anything 
more than the mere indication of the final vowel. 

The terminations of the nominative’ and genitive are far 
rarer, and seem indeed to be used now and then only as archa- 
istic forms, just as our poets occasionally indulge in such ar- 
chaisms as Jode, whilom, Jyclept, ywis, and the like. We need 
not therefore expect them to bce employed with morc regard to 
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grammatical accuracy than in Assyrian or in modern Arabic. 
The nominative termination is ¶, in such phrases as Forinm 


Gen. i. 24, د‎ Ps. |. 1o, pian? Ps. Ixxix. 2, ¬b¥ ددا‎ 
“O son of Sippêr,” Rii xxiii. 18, جمد ددا د‎ e Num. 
xXXİV. 3, 15, ودود‎ Ps. cxiv. 8. The purer Ê I can 
discover only in a few compound nouns, €. £. HDB, DIN, 
n, and An. The genitive termination is *-~, as in 
ود‎ my Ps. cx. 4, Dy د3د‎ Lament. i. 1, د‎ 
دود‎ Isaiah i. 21, بدا‎ 2 (acc.) Gen: xlix. ıı. It i 
ا‎ in many compound proper names, as Pom, رود یا‎ 
bem, remy. 


. All these three forms, nO doubt, existed likewise in the Phoe- 
nician language, though the defective orthography of the monu- 
ments does not enable us to recognise them. In the inscription 
of Eshmûn‘azar, for example {C. Z. S., No. 3, |. 11, 12], the words 


and‏ بذج are no doubt to be pronounced‏ ادرا and‏ ردد 
mph, just as in Hebrew. In other cases the classical writers‏ 
(genit.), but‏ ودرو come to our aid. Hannibal, for instance, is‏ 
(nomin.).‏ درا Asdrubal is‏ 


In Syriac we look in vain for any trace of these case-end- 
ings, save in two or three nouns regarding which Î may be 


allowed to say a few words. I mean the words ًص‎ her 
" ا‎ 
دہ‎ “brother,” and Sax “father-in-law”; in Arabic, ,أ ,أب‎ 


; in Hebrew, 3X, NN, DI. These have all lost their third 


e which was a w, Ad which reappears in Arabic in the 
construct state thus ;— 


کہ 
1 

۱ بر for‏ اي G.‏ 
گے 

A. اا‎ for بو‎ ۱ 
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Of these three forms the Ethiopic has preserved before prono- 
minal suffixes the nom. Afk:, as Af: “thy father,” and the 
accus. Afl:, as Afln: “thy father,” though Afkn: is also used for 
the accusative. The Hebrew has chosen the genitive for all its 
three cases, ‘AN “father of —,” TAN; whereas the Syriac has 


preferred the nom., ,آكەب‎ and similarly نەب‎ and .مطگە ب‎ 

Let us now return once more to the Arabic, and examine its 
thrce flexional forms, 7, #, 4. What may the origin of these be ? 
With regard to the accusative the answer seems to be tolerably 
ccrtain. It is a pronominal clcment, of a demonstrative naturc, 
appended to the object noun to indicate the direction of the action 
of the governing verb. It is in fact nothing but the demonstrative 
hid, with which we are already acquainted in all the Semitic lan- 
guages. In Ethiopic the full form Y: is employed, as I already 
mentioned, to form the accusative of proper names. PP: etc. 
The gradual weakening of the / gives us such adverbial forms as 
ACA: afd, or ACA: af’a, “out, outside” (fords, fortis), I2: 
“at all, ever”; but ordinarily the particle is shortened to the 
utmost, and appears as final @&. The Hebrew "5 preserves 
somewhat of the original lengthening of the vowel, for a primi- 
tive short # would certainly have disappeared ## foto. 

The origin of the nominative 7# is more obscure ; but we may 
possibly venture to see in it the pronominal element /A7#, as 
designating the subject. Finally, the genitive #, '~, may 
perhaps be connected with the tcrmination of the so-callcd 

Ss 
relative adjectives in ' > (Arabic yg —, vulgarly y>), the origin 
of which is, however, not yet clear to me. 

I said at the commencement of this discussion that the use 
of the singular terminations 7, # @ in Arabic was restricted 
to the defined noun, whether the dcfinition was by the article or 
by a following genitive. I now remark that the undefined noun 
is inflected with the same terminations //us the sound of #, viz. 
iin, in, dn. E.g. 


f f: 
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2ں 
In the accus. form lûy the letter ‘aif may perhaps serve to mark‏ 
the pausal pronunciation, 04a2/@, or it may be a mere indication‏ 
of the a-sound, to distinguish this case more clearly in writing‏ 
from the other two. This addition of the #-sound in Arabic is‏ 
technically called the tauwfr or “nunation,” from the name of‏ 
the letter 2û,‏ 

If we look around us for a similar appearance in the other 
Semitic languages, we find its counterpart in the #fnation of 
the Assyrian, which is not, however, according to the gramma- 
rians, restricted to the undefined noun, but also irregularly used 
with that which is defined. The forms are usually written #v, 
dv, av, but as v and #% are not distinguished in writing, we are 
justifed by analogy in pronouncing them #2, tm, azn. 

The same mfmation is found in the Himyaritic inscriptions 
of South Arabia in the form D for all three cases, its use nearly 
corresponding with that of the Arabic zAuation; e.g., DDDY 


ا ا ھ4 c1‏ م 
:عصلة د٣ط‏ ,كلبة دحدصط :شانى تدمح ,ائن ۵3۸8 ,شمس 
راف U‏ ښۓSU‏ 
.عبد شمس but DD “3y‏ ,عبد 537 
In Hebrew the wfmation seems to me to present itself in‏ 
which I consider as‏ ر such words as D2N: or DIDN, bin,‏ 
is doubtful, as it‏ اد the accusatives of DN, j and p™.‏ 


may be connected with انماما‎ rather than with BD’. In 
Ethiopic we may perhaps find a trace of it in the word 
FAAN:, Heb. ibn, ibn, 


Now what is the origin of these terminations #47, 17, az, and 
um, tt, am? And are they identical, or different ? These ques- 
tions are hard to answer; but I incline on the whole to consider 
them as identical, and to derive them both from an appended, 


indefinite nD, lL. That # and # readily interchange is known 


to us; and it is quite conceivable that some of the Semitic lan- 
guages may have substituted # for original # in certain gram- 
matical forms, whilst others carried out the change through the 


whole of them. That the word nD, ۴ might have bcen used at 
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an early period in the way suggested, can only be inferred from 
the recurrence of the phenomenon at a later period. History is 
apt to repeat itself, especially linguistic history. Now we find 


8 use of 8 as an indefinite affix in Arabic in the so-called 


le, ie. le appended to an indefinite noun with a vague,‏ نامي 


often intensifying, force; €. g., 6 آأعطنًا کتبا‎ “give us some book 


u 
6 uf ۶ 


(or other)” ; قلیل‎ “some (small) quantity”; Le جیت لمر‎ 
“thou art come for some matter (of importance).” Similar i is 
the origin of the Aramaic word DID, DN12'D, ,هد‎ TD, a 
contraction of 1< 32ل‎ “scibile quid.” For the rest, how 


rcadily 9 may bc shortened into md 4 ım appears from such 


ى 


ولم ۳ حني م ,علي م ”? “how much‏ ك Arabic forms as‏ 


shortened into بم‎ ٠ 


We have thus far established the following scheme of inflex- 
ion by cases in the Semitic languagcs for the strgl/ar number. 


Arabic Assyr., Himyar., Hebrew 
N. 4, 48 4, umn 
G. Ff, in i, im 
Acc. a, an a, am 


Lect us next examine the formation of the plural, 

To express the idea of plurality in the inflexion of the noun 
the Scmitic languages had recourse to the simple expedient of 
lengthening the vowel-ending of the singular. The lengthening 
of the sound, the dwelling upon the utterance, sufficed to convey 
the idca of indcfinitc number. Conscquently in Arabic the un- 
defincd plural of masculine nouns must originally have bcen— 


N. 2r, G. fr, Acc. dr. 


But as the Arabs seem to have objected to terminate a long 
syllable with a consonant (save in pause), a short final vowel 
was addcd, giving the forms— 
N. Ana, G. fna, Acc.’ dna. 
W. L. 1O 
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These forms were also employed in the plural when defined 
by the article; but in the construct state, as we should naturally 
expect, the final vowels of the singular were mcrely lengthened— 


N.NA Gf Acc. 4 


In the actual language, however, as known to us from the 
old: poets and the Kor’ãn, the accusative 4, dra, has become 
obsolete, so that we have in real use only two cases— 


N. 4, dria; G. Acc. f, dna. 


The vulgar dialects of the present day have gone yet one 
step farther, and have discarded the nominative from ordinary 
use, retaining only the form #. In Ethiopic, on the contrary, 
the accusative 4# has supplanted the other cases, and forms the 
ordinary plural of adjectives and participles; as MPO’: “alive,” 
“living,” MPP3:: hEh: “new” hEhî:: NUT: “rcvcaled,” 
“manifest,” fU} FT:: Forgctful howcver of the real origin of 
this form, the language forms for itself an accusative and a con- 
struct state by appending to it the vowel @, as in the singular; and 
the rcal construct plural in @ is found only in the numcrals for 


20, 30, ctc., which are û074MUZ: WAA: ACA0,: TAPA: ctc. In all 
this the Assyrian runs curiously parallel to the Ethiopic. 
According to Schrader, the plural in 4# appears in the forms 
dnu, dnt, dna, with an appended vowel (obviously borrowed 


from the singular); as şalmdûnzs, “statues” (¥ :(صذّم‎ hursdnt, 
“woods” (hn): SArdni, “walls” (AW); Sarrdnt, “princes” (W@W); 


whilst the numerals, 20, 30, etc., are ‘rd, šSelaSd, trbd, hanšd. 
The Aramaic dialects make use, not of the accusative, but of 

the other oblique form, the genitive, for their plural. Hence we 

find the forms 1 in the Biblical Aramaic, _ in Syriac, and 


in Mandaitic both }'” and N" (2). 

The same choice was made by the Hebrews and Phoenicians. 
They discarded both the nom. 4# and the accus. 4#, retaining 
only the gen. f in ordinary use. In later stages of the 
language the #7: was dropped, a form of which there are two 
or three doubtful examples in the Bible; but curiously enough 


1 But the Moabites took the form f4, eg, 39D, ND Wa. p22. 
pwn nbn: ete. 
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this form in # is said to be not uncommon in Assyrian, as in £/, 
“gods”; malkt or malikt, “kings”; Amt, “days”; pagrt, “dead 
bodies”; with suffixes #arfhfsu “its towers”; ašri-Sunsu, “their 
places.” The full form in f is rare and archaistic, as in the 
proper names AšFur-rfS-ilim, Sumirim and Akkadtm. Haupt 
finds traces of the form &, representing the old accusative, in 
the Assyrian Jamadamn, Samdmi, “heaven,” mdi, “water,” and 
the adverbial a#fdmiš, “with one another, mutually (Zt. like 
brothcrs).” It scecms probablc, as he suggests, that the plural 
dn is only a latcr form of this @. And indced he goes so far as 
to deny thc cxistcncc of thc tcrmination #, which he pronounces 
ë, and considers to be only a deflection of @, from @#, don. 

You must not suppose that there is anything singular in this 
apparently capricious choice of a single case-ending to take the 
placc of all its fellows, in the later stages of a language. It is 
prcciscly what has happened elsewhere than on Semitic ground. 
I need hardly remind you that Greek nouns appear in Syriac 
mostly in the accusative, simply because that was the one form 
with which the Syrians were familiar in the mouths of the 


Greeks; e.g. ESS (\apur ada), کرجا‎ (xepx(Ša), E | 


(dvSpıdvra), كمف‎ (apxas), etc. The Latin accusative too has 
supplied the ordinary nominal forms of the different Romance 
languages. In modern Persian the plural yl 4# is regarded by 
the best authorities as derived from an ancient geritive in drs 
(ann). 

Turning to the plural of feminine nouns, we find the same 
principle in force, only applicd in a different way. The weight 
of utterance was thrown in this case not upon the case-endings, 
but upon the fcminine termination @¢, which accordingly became 
dt, and took the case-cndings as the singular. 


Sing. N. atu, atlun Plur. dts, dturn 
G. att, atin dtt, dtin 
Ac. ata, atar dla, dltan. 


In Arabic these forms are all in common use, except the 
accusative plural, which has disappeared even in the oldest 
stages of the language. The Ethiopic has 4#, with its accusative 
and construct A/a. In Aramaic we find, as we should naturally 


10-2 
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expect, the termination ار‎ : Ae dth, dtl; in Hebrew, with the 


usual vowel-change, F§__, which sinks in the later Phoenician 
into 42/A, as in Plautus’s yA alonimn valonuthk. In Assyrian dtu, 
dti, dta, are common ; but there is also (if the grammarians may 
be trusted) a termination 4#, corresponding perhaps to the 
Hebrew and Phocnician SA, Atk; and a third form in ff (or as 
Haupt pronounces it #/), restrictcd to such words as have 
already weakened at into zt in the singular. E.g., twa Sandi; 
danndtt, “in long (Zt. strong) years”; tabbandtu, “buildings,” 
from f/abbanu ; ‘bSfts, “deeds,” from ‘iéšst (M3), according to 
Haupt ZS? ; iSriti (rêtî) “temples.” 

Of the so-called broken plurals of the Arabic I cannot 
speak at any length in this place. You will find these various 
forms cnumerated in any Arabic Grammar, and many of them 
occur likewise in Himyaritic and Ethiopic. In the northern 
dialects examples are cither wanting or of rare occurrence. 
Böttcher has endeavourcd to point out several in Hcbrew ; 
see his Ausfiihkrliches Lehrbuch, vol. i. p. 468-9. In Syriac we 


may perhaps refer to this class such words as فەا‎ from منك‎ 
5262 ى غ‎ 0 a ° 8 
(Arabic êãı قر‎ « plur. يرق(«٫‎ and Ax from |;Sas (Arabic حمار‎ 


ECU u 


plur. yaz). These so-called broken plurals are, however, in all 
probability without exccption, singular abstract forms, which gra- 
dually came to be used in a concrcte and collective sense, and 
Su” 
hence 0 for plurals. We are told, for example, that رصi‎ is a 
plural of «تاصر‎ “helper,” or غدل‎ of لداع٫‎ “just”; but in reality 


جے ممص 


these are nothing but the infinitives of ضر‎ and Jac, meaning 
“help,” and “justice,” and may be applied alike to one or more, 


GU, Gu” S6, gf ا‎ 
man or woman; for we can say Jدze ,امراة عدل «رحل‎ and 
Suns 2 د ی‎ 


viz. Jl, is an example of‏ قاتل pgã. Another plural of‏ عدل 


thc same sort, being really an intensive infinitive, to be com- 


pared with the Syriac foaXas, o, ood, etc. 
In addition to the singular and plural, the Scmitic languages 
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employed from their earliest period a third form to designate a 
pair or two of any objects. The principle of formation of this 
dual would naturally resemble that of the plural; that is to say, 
the vowel of the singular would be lengthened in some way, 
so as to indicate the increase of number. But as the simple 
lengthening was appropriated to the plural, in the case of the 
dual recourse was had to the heightening of the singular termi- 
nations by the insertion of a short 4 Hence result the forms— 


N. dd + din = aun 
G. dd + n = ain 
Ac. d+ dn = dn. 


For the same reason as in the plural, the Arabs added here also 
a final vowel; but on account of the greater weight of the dual 
endings, or perhaps merely for the sake of variety, they selected 
in this case the weaker vowel #; whence the forms 


N. aunt G. atnt Ac. dnt. 


These forms were used, like the corresponding plurals, when the 
noun was dcfincd by the article; but in the construct state the 
syllable ## is of course absent, and we have merely the vowcl- 
cndings 

N. as G. ati Ac. dd. 


Of these terminations the nominative must have fallen into 
disuse at a very early period, and its place was usurped by the 
accus.; so that we actually meet in Arabic only the two forms 


N. A, dnt 
G. Ac. at, aint. 


In modern Arabic the first of these has now disappeared from 
ordinary use, leaving only the form airs, ê, for all the cases. In S. 
Arabian or Himyaritic the termination is also }, as ban د‎ 


(acc.), ادد‎ “and thcir two houses (castles),” DDN MND 


“two hundred warriors” (nom.), my “these two statucs” 
(acc.). In Ethiopic scarccly a tracc of thc dual can be dctcctcd. 
In Assyrian Schrader gives as examples td, “two hands”; 
usnd, “two ears”; šipa-ai (for Sipd-ya), “my fect” ; birka-ai, “my 
knces”; fata-at, “my hands.” Hcre the final # sccms to have 
been cast off, according to the analogy of the plural in f for fms. 
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The Aramaic form is "—, with slight supplemental vowel, for 
j'2 at, corresponding to the ordinary Arabic oblique form 


ے یاں مھ 


٠۰ . This was contracted into yg, as in ND for‏ یں یں 
hk, “two hundred” ; or into 7, as in 2n for n, “ two.”‏ 
In Syriac it survives in only two or three words, in the form #t,‏ 
further weakened into‏ ;لذي and‏ ,فا2 ,25س f.‏ وت Viz.‏ 
آمب كھ Mesopotamia,” (5i? r‏ “* ,ك ذب in, in‏ 
Kings xviii. 32), Heb. J DDND N33, and even çop] =‏ 1( 
D'BN; just as in Latin the sole representatives of‏ = آفت D1,‏ 
the dual are the words abo, uo, and octo. The Hebrew form‏ 
is D’—, for D'— airs, with # for 1, as in the plural; e.g., DD,‏ 
DNND, D'BN; and often in proper names, as‏ ,جد bn,‏ 
By, DDN, Dih, DD, DIY PY, Dna NB, Rarer‏ 
(Josh. xv. 34), np‏ 7ر forms are the contracted D7, as‏ 
(Ezek. xxv. 9g, #ethtbh) ; and D'¬ in L-4 ov, f. mey on‏ 
Further, jı, contracted ¥; e.g. N1, m3, and 17 Josh.‏ . 
xxi. 32). On the Moabite stone both forms appear, D and [:‏ 
e.g, DTT (DHE, 1. 15, but nD, nba m3, Mp:‏ 


jn. 
And here I may intercalate the remark that the words D'D 


and د‎ are not duals, but plurals, from obsolete singulars 
and د‎ The original forms must have bcen wayfuı: and sha- 
mayîm, which were contracted into ayı and shamaym, just as 
in Arabic ا یت ٫لیین خيير‎ and اھ ہیں‎ gradually pass into 


سے ب U‏ ر م ںU‏ 


But since forms اike way and‏ .ھیں a14‏ ,میت ,لیں ,خیر 


skamayın were intolerable to the ear of the later Hebrews, a 
short vowel was inserted to lighten the pronunciation, resulting 
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in the forms D'D and رمز‎ , the latter of which was pronounced 
in Phoenician s#amêém, as in Plautus’s gure balsamem, i.e., W3 
Dw byد.‎ 

I1 shall conclude this survey of the declension of the noun 
with a few remarks on some forms which we have not as yet 
noticed. 

(1) The construct state of the dual and plural in Hebrew 
and Aramaic, vİz., .اف و‎ 

In Arabic the forms of the dual in actual use are, as we 
have seen, 
Simple, N. drt, Construct, @ 

G. Ac. aint at 
and of the plural, 


Simple, N. 4na Construct, #4 
G. Ac. fna 1 


In Assyrian in like manner the construct dual ended in #4, 
as birka-ai (for birkd-ya), “my knees”; the plural in # [or #], 
as Šarrt-šSunu, “their kings.” Consequently we should expect 
the Hebrew and Aramaic dual to have the construct form @f, &, 


but the plural in both languages #; DAT, PL, from B"', 
:ى‎ but from ,متاخ ,جد‎ we should look for o, 
َ 5 , 

forms arc b5, منذتششم‎ ; and thcsc can, I think, be 


cxplaincd only on the supposition that the dual forms have 
supplanted those of the plural number. I find additional evi- 


dence for this notion in the forms ,قى ,طجوه‎ “my kings,” 


which however do not exist. The actually existing 


for 1nalakat-ya, corresponding with YT, “my hands,” for Jadat-ya; 
and ,ففڭقە ى ,دد ددد"‎ “ۋh¡ئs‎ kings,” corresponding 
with 7 : oe standing for malakai-hd, yadat-hA, and 


malakau-hh, yadan-hd, in which lattcr 1 descry a vestige of the 
long obsolcte nominative dual in azz, construct @#. 
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(2) The form |’ û, used as the simple plural of feminine 
nouns in Aramaic; e.g., ,رتت ,ق4دەگ‎ as contrasted with 


the construct AXA3, ,ملرنند۵‎ which correspond with the 


Arabic plural in 4¢ and the Hebrew in #4. This form in dz, 
dn, which also plays an important rêle in the verbal inflection, 
I regard as a variation of the masculinc 2#, under the influence 
of the ordinary fem. 4¢, The language felt the want of an 
additional feminine termination in the plural, and framed it 
from existing material after the analogy of an established form. 

(3) The so-called status emnphaticus of the Aramaic ; ڍ2¬‎ 
“the man,” 122; NID “the city,” RNID. The essence 
of this form is the postposition of a demonstrative particle. 
The Swedes and Danes say marnd-en, “the man,” Auss-et, “the 
house,” where er and et arc corruptions of ##47 or hin and ttt or 
hitt. And just so the Aramean added to his noun in its 
simplest form the demonstrative #4, gradually weakened into 4. 


N + 24 became N22; NI + NID, NNI™TD., Other forms 


underwent grcater alteration. RNP + NJ" was contracted into 


NHI" (instead of RFID). N34, on the other hand, is 
another example of the transference of a dual form to the 
plural, since it arises by assimilation from NI + 22. In Syriac 
and Mandaitic the termination N? _ is shortened into ba, RN" (¢), 
though the full form is retained in some cases ; for example, in 
Syriac, in the plural of many words derived from radicals ٣, 
and in a few other instances, such as ,لڪ‎ “thousands.” 
This contraction naturally commenced with a weakening of the 
final syllable into 4 as in 0 for NT, NM as interjection for 
N, and the like. ٠ 


Having thus treated briefly of the personal pronouns and of 
the noun, I must next speak of the pronouns: as they appear 
when appended to nouns substantive in thc form of genitive 
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suffixes. In doing so I shall confine myself chiefly to Arabic, 
Hcbrew and Aramaic, as represented by Biblical Aramaic, the 
Targüms and the old Syriac. 

In classical Arabic these suffxes are appended to the different 
cases of the noun in the construct form, i. e. without the tanwiîn 
or nünation. E.g. 


2. کنابك‎ f. ,كتابك‎ “thy book” (nom.) 
,كتابك £ کتابڭ‎ “thy book” )acc.( 


“of thy book” )gen.( ۰‏ ,كتابك £ كتابك 


3. کتابه‎ f. اہباتک٫‎ “his, her book” (nom.) 
,تابا £ کتابه‎ “ his, her book” (acc.) 


“of his, her book” (gen.)‏ ,تابا .£ كتابە 


ع رص 


and so on. Only the suffix of the Ist pers. sing. absorbs the 
vowels of the case-endings, so that “my book,” “of my book,” is 
کتابي‎ or كتابي‎ in all the three cases. 

The forms of the spoken Arabic of the present day are such 
as we should naturally expect, when we take into account the 
loss of the case-terminations and other final vowels. “ My book” 


1 > کف ن کف‎ 
is ,كتابي‎ “ my father” اي‎ or gڊl;‎ “thy father” is ql, fem. 
کف‎ 31 
ابوك‎ or .ا بوک‎ But the final vowel of the fem. pronoun also 


disappcars in most cases, and the difference of gender is markcd 
by a transposition, as it were, of the final vowels ; instead of 


Ritabik. /⁄‏ کنابڭ kitdbak and‏ کنابك we have‏ كنابك and‏ تاب 
but this is‏ ,کنابة The 3rd pers. sing. masc. is propcrly #ttûb-/en,‏ 


alınost always written and pronounccd dls Kitabuk or kitabok, 


ص 
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or else تابو‎ kitabo. The fem. is کتابا‎ kitãab-haã, more commonly 


٤ 
with shortening of the vowel, #itab-ha. From qal the corre- 
یں‎ ٤ 1 
sponding forms would be sl aéZ# and lal aba-ka. The 


U € اد @ پافں یاو‎ 
plurals are lili, کتابکم‎ and :كام‎ the fem. forms gli and 
@ اد‎ 


being very rarely used. The long vowel is either shortened‏ کتابپىن 
in pronunciation, #itab-ng, Hitab-hum, or a slight vowel (sheva)‏ 
is interposed, #:tûbiikuan. Should the noun end in two conso-‏ 


nants, aS عبد‎ ‘abal, this sh#vgğ is necessarily inserted, ‘abdaãhka or 
‘abdtha, ‘abdikum, ‘abdilhum, ‘abdina. 

Let us now take a Hebrew and Aramaic noun with its 
suffixes, and examine them by the light we receive from the 


Arabic, ancient and modern. For example, 17b, corresponding 


8 سے ی مم‎ a 
to the Arabic dle, dln, and the Aramaic ٻڌفo.‎ 


Ist pers. sing. in old Arabic ٣ (e or le, vulg. J: 
Hebrew ;دو‎ Chald. also ,دجاو‎ Sy. مخاضخب‎ 0, dropping the 


final vowel. 
2nd pers. sing. masc. Arabic Mao, vulg. dla. The 


Hebrew form is ,ود‎ in . pause ,ط3‎ with a trace of the 
original case-endings in the moveable s/*vğ and the stgö/. The 
Aramaic forms are, Chald. ,ود‎ Syr. ,مخذض‎ with long @, û, 


whereas we should have expected a short. Probably #al-kakh 
stands for #alkd-dkh, and that for a/ka-ka, the old accusative 
with suffix. 


کے ع ت 


2and pers. sing. fem. Arabic ,لك‎ vulg. .ىك‎ In Hcbrew 


the usual form is 7, e.g. ,رده‎ which may be either merely 


tone-lengthening of #a/#ë-i#, or may spring from the coalition of 
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the two vowels in ##a/kd-t#. In Aramaic two forms are found, 
2 and ° The Syrian writes ,ملذقح‎ but does not pro- 
nounce the final 7Z. The # in these forms is apparently tone- 


lengthening of the old genitive termination, mw#al/tki-kt, which 
must havc received the accent, like the corresponding Ethiopic 


forms #dgisé-ki, acc. nêgiisd-kî. Hebrew parallels are ,رکد‎ 


jerem. xi. IŞ; ,اده‎ Ps. ciii. 3. 


37d pers. sing. masc. Ar. ,ماگ‎ gen. :ملگ‎ vulg. .ملو ملگ‎ 
The Hebrew forms very ا‎ MIE those of the e 
Arabic, viz. ,ط7ذ‎ generally .دد‎ These scem to find their 
origin in the old accus. malka-lett, with elision of the A, wmalka-u. 
Quite different is the Aramaic Ff x, as in ,ملذکہ‎ which I trace 
to the ancient genitive #a/ki-lu or malkı-hi. Parallel forms to 
this in Hebrew are ,د‎ Gen. i. 21; WIN, Job xxv. 3. 
Instead of Px we occasionally find in Aramaic Nz, the A 
having apparently become silent ; and this form appears in the 
Phoen. suffx N, more commonly written °, as in ج‎ and 3. 
Hebrew forms like 2: (abhi), 9B (pis), also spring from the 
old genitive, with elision of the £, for Y2N, YTB, which like- 


wise occur. 


9 


37d pers. sing. fem. Ar. ,ا‎ vulg. .لا‎ In Hebrew we 


havc M, as in PAN, but more commonly ۹ agrceing with the 
Aramaic ™ ¥ (3 =), O, as in ,ملذئة ,در‎ which we may 
derive from #alkd-a/lı, for smnalkd-lG. 

Ist pers. plur. Ar. a, vulg. e. In Hebrew ,دده‎ 
from the old genitive #a/ki-ni. The rare forms with 43-5, such 
as دد‎ “our adversary,” Job xxii. 20, 33b, Ruth iii. 2, 


may pcrhaps reprcsent the old accus. malka-nî. They stand 
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therefore nearer to the Aramaic N), طدد» كھ ,ل‎ (2, 


The Jewish Aramaic form has a tone-long vowel in‏ .مدخک 
the penult owing to the accent, (as in the Ethiopic #êgisd-nua).‏ 
The Syriac has lost the final vowel of the pronoun, under the‏ 


influence of the same accentuation (compare ڪن‎ for ,کخندا‎ 
2nd pers. plur. masc. Ar. ملم‎ vulg. ملم‎ . Hebr. ,ودج‎ 


probably from the old accus. w#a/ka-kum ; Aramaic similarly 
,داخف‎ with a purer form of the suffix. 


م اف م ف 
,د vulg. ye. Hebr.‏ م 2nd pers. plur. fen. Ar.‏ 
probably from the old accus. walka-kusnunua.‏ ,مداخقش Aram.‏ 


m- 5‏ ى تخ nm.‏ 
ټ م 2 ج رف م یی 

37d pers. plur. anasc. Ar. ملم هکم :ملكهم کم‎ vulg. 
مص رورا م‎ 


e‏ یں 


In Hebrew the simplest form of the suffix is 4# for‏ ملم 
ku, as in D'B, D2N, really old genitives.. Most of the‏ 
forms in use, OEE are to be. explaincd from an old accus.,‏ 
such as I descry in the rare form 2, 2 Sam. xxiii. 6, in‏ 


pause for #n/la-hém ; whence, by elision of the # and contraction, 
arises the common nba. A still fuller form is represented by 


the suffixes D7, b, as in inan, DIY, WB, W'B, con- 
tracted from 4#/ba-htanit, etc. دد‎ stands thcreforc for original 


malka-humi. The Aramaic forms need no further explanation, 


etc.‏ ,مللخضةق 
Gg‏ 6 م 
3d pers. plur. fen. Ar. ln, le, vu. yee. Here‏ 


again the oldest Hebrew form is the rare n7; as in ,دوب‎ 
1 Kings vii. 37, MIMIIN3, Ezek. xvi. 63, for #ula-hênınua and 
T0 
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tkha-hênına. Contracted from this are the forms in n+ and 
¬+, e ,ادر ,جم ,چب ,چم‎ np. Sti shorter 
is the common [M, as in دد‎ 1 man, and jy, as in 3. 


The successive Hcbrcw forms appear then to havc been #alka- 
hfnna, tnalka-hin, contracted malkdltna, malkdna, malkdn. The 


Aramaic form مذذاتس‎ calls for no further remark. 


In the dual numbcr thc Arabic appends the suffixes to the 
construct forms in @ and at; in the plural, to those in 7 and #7; 
as 

Dual nom. laşe “my two servants,” laşe, etc. 


ھن ںو رام 0 


8٤٩۸. ,عبديك ,عبدي‎ ء٤١‎ 
Plur. nom. بنرة‎ “his sons,” «بنوكڭ‎ etc. 


م ص م 
٠‏ ,بذيیك ,بنیه £٤۸۰.‏ 


رق 2{ 


5 
But “my sons” is expressed by بني‎ for both nom. giy and 


gen. بلبي‎ In Hcbrew and Aramaic this difference betwcen 


the dual and plur,. has disappeared ; because, as it seems to me, 
the dual terminations in the suffixes have wholly supplanted the 
plural. The Assyrian said Šipa-ai “my two fcet” [Del. Sepa], 
birta-ai “my knecs,” #ata-ai, “my hands,” for Stpa-ya, birkû-ya, 


#ata-ya, just as the Arab said يداي رركتا رخات‎ $; but the 
Assyrian had also the plural forms Sarrz-Sunsn (Sarrê-šuns], “ their 
kings,” ašri-Sunnu [ašrë-sunn], “their places.” The Hebrew on 
thc other hand usçd only one form for both numbcrs. DY for 
Jadatim (Arab. یدیں‎ , vulg. (یدیں‎ would naturally givc in the 


construct form yadat (Ar. (يدي‎ which became "°; but اد‎ 
for Rattlîın (Ar. نیلتاق٫‎ vulg. (قاتلیں‎ should cqually yicld ا‎ 
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= Ar. .قاتلي‎ As a matter of fact, however, it is not so. The 


forms in use are ادا ,جا‎ which I maintain to be strictly 
speaking duals, standing for #G@ftlat: and malakat. Herewith all 
the forms of the Hebrew and Aramaic become intelligible. 


~~ g2 م‎ 
Is pers. stig. Arab. يديب٫ .ملكي‎ Heb. °, روه‎ stand 


for yadat-ya and malakai-ya ; but the languagc has dropped the 
final vowel, and with it the doubling of the final yJ. Similarly 


in Aramaic, .ەلى ,دده‎ 


2nd pers. sing. Arab. Aınي, .ميك‎ Hcb. TT and 


ص م 


3 for yadai-ka and yadai-ki, shortened yadai-k, 1) for 
malakat-ka. The fuller form of the fem. also occurs, e.g. 2 
and دود‎ in Ps. ciii., for Ebu and JAI), This leads us to 


the Syriac forms ماذ ذب‎ and ىضخىق&tم,‎ with silent yid. 
In Biblical Aramaic the diphthong has been weakened into ,#ۇ‎ 


just as in Hebrew ¥ became N, or in Aramaic itself [IND 
became IND. Hence the masc. ,دد‎ for malkai:-ka, is 
according to the #77 to be pronounced ;رد۹‎ whereas the 
fem. is usually pointed ور‎ [in the Targums], though د1‎ 
is also found. 


37d pers. sing. masc. Arab. یدیه‎ , a (for ») In Hebrew 


the fullest form is WT, TY, 33, for yadat-ln, cte., with 
weakening of af to #۶ The more common form, however, is 
9 ,دوو‎ with elision of the #4 and weakening of af to &. 
We also find a form without yud, as 323; and the question 
arises whether this is identical with ۹27, or not. If identical, 
` théên 21 is only incorrectly written, according to car, for 
21. But it may also be that 31 stands for the old nomi- 
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native dual 21 dabaraınu-hu, by elision of the A, dabaratu-tt, 
and then dabarar, 23; just as the Ist pers. dabarai-ya became 
dabarat, 27. Such at any rate must be the origin of the 


Aramaic forms ° ,کاپ ,د‎ the latter with silent Ol, 
for malkan-hut. The form ab, with elision of the F, also 
occurs; and this appears to be the Phoenician form in such 
phrases as ودږ‎ y9 2, ,دی حف )> رد‎ though we may 
perhaps also read 21 and ر‎ in closer accordance with 


۰ the Hebrew forms. 


رم اع 


3rd sing. fem. Arab. lua, زملگیها‎ Heb. o, mp, for 
Jyadati-hd, malakai-ha. The rêo Aramaic forms are, 


krê n3; Syriac‏ ,دد Biblical,‏ ,(د» (rarely‏ درو 
aĞXiéo, both standing for malkai-ha.‏ 


جى ?ناص 


Ist pers. plur. Arab. ملكينا ا‎ . Heb. 9P, ,دور‎ 
for yadat-ni, malakai-nfi. Aramaic, ودار‎ (rê, چب‎ 


for malkai-nd.‏ ,منتئى 


2nd pers. plur. masc. Arab. ayy: ملگيگم‎ Heb. Bp", 
,ددد‎ for yadai:-kum, malakai-kum. Aramaic ,ملكضشفف‎ 


رر 0 


2'23 .—The corrcsponding J/cm. forms arc: Arab. نکیدی٫‎ 
Heb. |2", Aram. çaڙaځŠi6.‎ The fuller form MI] is found 
in Hebrew in Ezekiel xiii. 20, M39WIND3 (“pillows”). 


U ¢‏ مص ا یں 


3rd pers. plur. masc. Arab. وملگیهم يديهم‎ shortened from 


م ص 


Mm 
ےی 2ں صي ر یا ف‎ 


In Hebrew the oldest form was of course Jyadai-‏ .ملكيهم يدهم 


e e 
humid, mmalakati-humi. Hocncc, on the one hand, the ordinary 
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DIT, Db; and, on the other, the more poetic 3W, 
nî. Archaistic is the form in Ezckiel xl. 16, n, 


from ا‎ as an architectural term. The Aramaic forms arc 


f3 .—The corresponding Jem. is in Arab.‏ ,منلشتةن 
Voge PF‏ ® مر ا f‏ 

.3 ,منتى He. TT, oD; Aram.‏ ;یدیں 
Ezekiel indulges in the archaistic form IMMA, ch. i. 11.‏ 


As to the forms of feminine nouns with pronominal suffixes, 
I would merely call your attention at this time to one point in 
which Hebrew differs most markedly from Arabic and Syriac. 
The Arab the simple suffxes to the plural substantive, for 


ے f‏ یں ےم ي فی a‏ 


example, يتانج٫ .جناتم ,جداته ,جناتك‎ So also the Syrian : 
,نتف ,صتنات‎ is GAAjÎo. But the Hebrew 


almost invariably employs what is really an incorrect form. 
He docs not say niph, ip, nip, ctc., but he adds to 
the plural nip the dual termination #, borrowed from the 
masc., before appending the suffîxes, and thus obtains the 
forms Tip, qMipN, mipn. Almost the only exception is in 
the forms of the 3rd pers. plur., where we find bip as well as 
ا‎ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE VERB. 


I NEXT proceed to treat of the Verb, in doing which I must 
direct your attention first, for reasons which will gradually be- 
come apparent, to certain #omsnal forms, partly E and 
partly substantives. 

Among the commonest oA i in the Semitic lan- 
guages are those which I may represent by the types fatal, 
#atil and #atul, especially as concrete substantives and as adjec- 
tives. It is in the latter function that we notice them here. 


Examples of the form fatal in Arabic are “ following,” “a 


g22 g2 م‎ 
follower,” Jb “ brave,” gw> “handsome”; in Hebrew, DI 
“wise,” Y9 “upright,” ye¬ “wicked.” The form #atil may be 


cxemplified in the one language by بطر‎ “ proud,”. دس‎ “ dirty,” 


“old,” N20‏ أ “quick”; in the other, by 23 “heavy,”‏ غضل 


ص 


“unclean.” As instances of the form Ratul 1 will cite in Arabic 


رف 3 


“afraid,”‏ زد “timid”; in Hebrew,‏ عذر' “awake,‏ رقا “clever,”‏ فطن 
j? “small,” 32} “high”‏ 


„În seeking to modify these simple forms, so as to make 
them express greater extension or greater energy, the Semites 
adopted one of two methods ; they either lengthened a vowel, or 
they @onubled a consonant. The former process might affect either 
the first or sccond vowel; the latter affected chiefly the middle 
consonant. 


W. L I11 
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The heightening of the first vowel of fatal would yield the 
form #dtal, which is of comparatively rare occurrence, as in 


4~ E2 


“a stamp,” “a seal,” Heb. anin, and in the‏ ,رخاتم and‏ طابع 
participles of Hebrew verbs 4, as mh for hM (i.e. fHAzat).‏ 
The vowel of the second syllable has generally been weakened‏ 


into #, thus rendering it indistinguishable from the heightening 
of #atsl, viz. #dtsl. Hence, in the words just cited, the forms 


S5‏ م کک 


as well as the great bulk of the participles of the‏ ٫خاتم‏ ,طابع. 


form لتاق٫‎ Heb. .ای‎ Here the lengthening of the first vowel 


seems to express the continuity or duration of the action. 
The heightening of the 2nd vowel yields us the common 
intensives of the form Ratdl, Ratfl and fatdl. (1) Katdl, as in 
8 م 8 م‎ $ 
Arabic gl “ brave,” l> “ cowardly,” کہام‎ “blunt”; Heb. 
جوا‎ 3` “great” piy “an oppressor,” wp “holy.” (2) Katfl, 


م § § ى Ss‏ 1 

as in Arabic aحر‎ “ merciful,” ثقیل ”eاnob “ کر یم‎ “heavy”; 

8 6‰ s £ 

۰ جریۍ‎ “wounded,” Jai “slain,” اسیر‎ “bound, a prisoner”; Heb. 

“a prophet,” “DN “ gracious, pious”; DN “bound, a‏ د 
کہ ک٤‏ 

prisoner,” ام رو‎ “anointed.” (3) Katûl as in Arabic J| 


§ مص‎ LT 


“ gluttonous,” کذوب‎ “lying,” جسور‎ “ daring”; Heb. YY “strong,” 
pm ° sharp,” n2 “ brazen,” and the ordinary participle pas- 
sive bp. 

The Aramaic furnishes us with an example of the heighten- 
ing of botk vowels in the form #GtO/, as N3, hos; Nb), 
ئها‎ 

The doubling of the 2nd consonant appears in Hebrew in the 
common form £attal, intensive of fatal; e.g. 233 “ thief,” NID 
“ cook,” “executioner,” n “cutter,” N22 “ jcalous,” and with 
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weakening of the first, vowel in the shut syllable 3N “ hus- 


bandman.” Also in the form #£atttl, intensive of Ratt, with 
weakening of the 1st vowel to f in the shut syllable and tone- 
lengthening of the 2nd into #, #:t4/, as |33 “humpbacked,” “AY 
“blind,” p2 “ openeyed, secing,” n “deaf” 

The intensives of the first grade, batdl, kattl, and #atil, are 
all capable of being heightened in the same way, thus yielding 
the forms #attdl, katttl, and #attdl/. (1) Kattdl is very common 


$B Oc. 4G. So” oor 


in Arabic and Aramaic, e.g. مما ا ,کا ٫صياد , نار ,طخ‎ $ 
In Hebrew we find NI2 “ jealous,” with Û for 4, but more 
usually the vowel of the 1st syllable is weakened into #, e.g. 
و3‎ = E ا‎ “ÎI “drunken,” "AD' “one who repre- 
hends” or “finds fault” (Job xl. 2 or xxxix. 32). (2) Katttl is 
very common in Hebrew and Aramaic, e.g. DN “ strong,” py 


“ just,” رر"‎ “exulting,” “rejoicing,” ۳ “ oppressor,” “tyrant,” 
EN “ bound”; ریم‎ »“ wise,” نص‎ “ just,” دا۵‎ “ exact.” 


In Arabic the first vowel is weakened into #, e.g. 2 “ drunken,” 


$5 - 


sS 
صدیق‎ ( very truthful,” عر یص‎ ‘very fond of meddling.” )3( 


Katidl, as Heb. BI “merciful,” PIM “ gracious,” ووا‎ “de- 
privcd, bereft of young,” IH “tame, domesticatcd, intimate”; 


5 h2 
a 


SES h2 8S +4 
Arab. J,» فر‎ “vey timid,” تیوم‎ “abiding, .everlasti? €,” کوس‎ 


“ most holy.” In Arabic the vowel of the Ist syllable is some- 
8 اط‎ Ss ا 8 مط‎ 


times assimilated to that of the 2nd, as سوح ,قدوس‎ ٥۲ سبوج‎ 
“all purc” or “all glorious.” 
Another important class of nouns in the Semitic languages 
is thc so-callcd Segolates, of which thc normal form is atl, 4tl, 
گ8‎ 8 
kutl, still retained in Arabic, e.g. |رض‎ “earth,” Jzte “calf,” 


ںا $ 


“car,” They are also used as adjectives, e.g. ae “ diffi-‏ ا 
11—2 
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و 
Suz 5 .‏ 
cult,” ıe “sweet”; Jb “small, young,” J> “large, coarse”;‏ 
5 
= ف فا § 
“hard,” 0 “sweet,” ye “bitter” The corresponding‏ صلب 
Aramaic forms are tal, ttl, #tul, with transposition of the‏ 
vowels, which however resume their normal place in the emphatic‏ 


state, e. gE. حف صا 4ص‎ PEE .هذ كرتب‎ The ordi- 
nary Hebrew forms are identical with the Arabic, for the 2nd 
vowel in Hebrew is merely supplementary, and disappears before 
a sufîx; c.g. IN for FN, with suffix N ; “pD for “bp, 
with suffix 9: ÎN for IY or IN, with suffix IN, But 
the Aramaic forms are also found in our Hebrew text, though 
more sparingly, in the construct state; c.g. D23 “2 Ps. xviii. 
26; YID Num. xi 7; WY Jb} Isa. v. 7; p2 “BD 
Prov. iii. 14; and the like. 


I have dwelt for a little while on these classes of nouns, 
because I believe that they really lie at the root of the inflection 
of the verb in the Semitic languages. In one of the most recent 
Hebrew Grammars, that of Prof. Bernh. Stade (1879), you will 
find plainly stated, what I have long believed, that the verbal 
forms of the Semites are really nominal forms, mostly in com- 
bination with pronouns. Each person of the verb is, so to say, 
a sentence, consisting of a noun and a pronoun, which has gra- 
dually been contracted or shrivelled up into a single word. The 
same view was enunciated some years before by Philippi, in an 
article on the Semitic verb in the volume entitlcd Morgcnlin- 
dische Forschungen, 1875, and by Sayce in the JRAS. 1877 and 
in his lectures on Assyrian Grammar. 

With this idea in our minds, let us submit the diffcrent forms 
of the Semitic verb to a careful analysis, selecting for the pur- 
pose the first or simplest form, and commencing, according to 
ancient custom, with the perfect state®. 


1 [The absolute state and construct of nouns of this class usually appear with 2 
instead of 2Z. except before gutturals or risA.] 

8 (Cf. Nöldeke’s ‘article ““ Dic Endungen des Perfects’” in ZOMG. vol. xxxviii 
(ı884), p. 407 sqq.| 
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I. The Perfect. 


In Arabic, the 3rd pers. sing. masc. exhibits three forms, 
tdtala, kdtila, kdtula, precisely corresponding to the three nomi- 
nal or adjectival forms mentioned above. The form #dtala is, 
gencrally spcaking, transitive; whilst #d/tla and #dtula are in- 
transitive, the latter being the stronger form of the two. Here 
then wc arc facc to facc with thc oldest and simplest form of 
this state and person ; and here we at once cncounter one of our 
greatest difficulties, the explanation of the final vowel a. On 
the whole I1 am inclined, after careful consideration, to acquiesce 
for the present in Stade’s view, that we have here a simple noun, 
without any pronominal affix, and that the final 2 is really the 
oldest termination of the Semitic noun. If so, #dtala would be 
an ancient adjective signifying “killing,” or, as a verbal form, 


“he killed”; حز‎ would signify “ sorrowing” or “he sorrowed” ; 


Jê, “ being heavy” or “it was heavy.” It is possible however 


that f#atala may already be a contraction for fatal-ya, with the 
pronominal element ya postfixed, like 4a, ra, etc. That the final 
vowel existed anterior to the separation of the Semitic stock, is 
apparent from the following considerations. (1) The Ethiopic 
has also the forms #atdla and #ftla. (2) The Hebrew and 
Aramaic, which (like the vulgar Arabic) drop the final vowel 
under ordinary circumstances, retain it when a pronominal suffix 


follows; c.g. Hcb. ,دود‎ but یر‎ F' tûld-ni = Arab. katala-nî; 
Aram. ما‎ Ftal, but with sufîx aaÈذh2e‎ #afld-n for Hatld-nî, 
#altala-nt, 

The Arabic has, as we have seen, three forms of the perfect 
state, distinguished by the vowels a, t, #4. The same distinctions 
are maintained, to a greater or less extent, in the modern 
dialects, e.g. in Egypt, #atab, “he wrote,” Jai fdil, “it was 


over and above,” کذر‎ kitir, kutur, “it was much,” aw Sthit, 


snukeut, ‘he was silent.” The existence of the samz2 forms in the 
other Semitic languages can easily be proved. In Ethiopic the 
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transitive form is identical with the Arabic, $A: #atdla = 


رم ا 


Jû. In the intransitive forms the vowels £ and #4 were both 
weakened to #, and finally dropped, whence resulted such words 
as Pflh: yabsa, “to be dry,” Af: “to be just,” ZOP: “to be 
satisfied with drink,” Pf: “to be near,” exactly corresponding 


م م سے ^2 ںام ہے ’ ای 
for‏ حسن «رضي for‏ رضي «علم for‏ علم to rare Arabic forms like‏ 


If the 2nd radical was a guttural, an‏ .قرب for‏ قرب ٫‏ حسن 


assimilation of the first vowel to the 2nd took place, giving us 
the series dtl, héttla, kétla, e.g. Ph: “to pity,” NA: “to 


چے و م 


be hot,” .ساخن ر ت‎ Similar forms also exist in classical 
Arabic, e.g. شهد‎ for فت ,شهد‎ for نفب‎ “to be dazzled with 


the sight of gold,” نعم‎ or نعم‎ or ا‎ In Hebrew we 


find in like manner all three vowels, although the forms in # and 
#4 are disappearing, as in vulgar Arabic. For example, with f, 
jP “to be old,” YD “to be pure,” “23 “to be heavy,” NY 


“to fear”; with #, ذا‎ “to be able,” ایوا‎ “to be bereft,” زد‎ 
“to be afraid.” On the other hand, ,دل‎ but ار‎ as in 
vulgar Arabic ت‎ for the classical ف‎ (2), 24, but 
;یڈ‎ p23, but np} and p3; NIY, but h2; DT, but 
rat and many more. In Aramaic, verbs with #4 are .nearly 


as rare as in Hebrew; e.g. ELE “he slept”; an “jit was 
dried up, waste, desolate”; ردب‎ “he was bereft.” 14 Syriac 
only one such seems to be certain, viz. مهد‎ “to be shrivelled,” 
اه[ د¡ ی‎ vii. ۶, فاھقى قە [2ماعى‎ ; Ps. cxviii 120, 
.مەه کفرب‎ Another may perhaps be found in boaa|, 
Nahum ii. 1o, if that stand for ,إقةملى‎ in the phrase ا5ت‎ 
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gotta. Verbs of the form #afila‏ إکەمد. انپ فنا ڊعہا 
;هخه are, on the contrary, very common in Aramaic ; as Po,‏ 


3 .م زيڎكص ,20 ;فرك‎ Regarding Assyrian I find it 


difficult to say anything, owing to the conflict among the 
grammarians as to the real nature of certain forms. Schrader 
quotes a word ##ftt, “he is dead,” which would correspond to the 
Heb. ID, Syr. AaSo, except in its rather perplexing final vowel’. 


I proceed to the 3rd pers. sing. fem. 

If we have rightly regarded fatala, etc., as being originally 
nouns, without any pronominal affix, we should naturally expect 
the existence of a feminine formed in the same way as in the 
noun. And this is actually the case. The fem. of #atala is 
formed, as in the noun, by the addition of £4 The Arabic has 
#dlalat ; the Ethiopic, #atdlat, ydbsat for ydbisat, mšhrat - for 
ındhirat. In vulgar Arabic, e.g. in Egypt, we have the forms 
katabet, fidlet, suktet. In Aramaic the same form occurs, with 
the further weakening of the 1st vowel, in the now shut syllable, 


into #, viz. ,فيكد ,دہ‎ for ¢aflat, kaf lat, ktatalat. In Hebrew 
the usual form is #dfF/g, np with the same termination d as 


in the noun; but as in the one case so in the other, ã is only a 
weakened form of af, the successive steps being @/, ath, al, &. 
The proof lies in the following facts. (1) The termination af 


actually occurs, e.g. in no Deut. xxxii. 36, NbN (for Nbr) 
Exod. v. 16, NN (for ND) Deut. xxxi. 29, n Ezek. xlvi. 
17, ny (for ny) Levit. xxv. 21; etc. (2) Théê termination 
at has always been retained before pronominal suffixes, in which 
case we find the forms n2n: NINN, HIR, and the like. 
The difference of vocalisation depends upon the difference of 


accentuation, a point on which I shall offer a few remarks by 


1 [Delitzsch writes wê, and recognises a permansive form #afil as common to 
most verbal themes, to express the idea of prolonged or completed activity as well as 
that of a permanent state or affection; Ass. Gr. Pp. 235, 8Q. ] 

° (Cf. p. 133, supra.] 
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and by, after we have treated of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and 
fem. The final # is also lost in Phoenician, e.g. NJD' (prob. 
ND) in a Cyprian inscr. of B.C. 264 [(C.I.S. 93]; in Carthag. 
inscrr. N7) or J3", “she vowed” (also NJ"), JD™ “she 
(Tanith) heard,” for NJDD, etc. I will only add that the final ¢ 
disappears also in Mandaitic before enclitic 9 and Lb with suffixes, 
e.g. ,دد یی ېوا‎ “ she fell,” for ,دطجطیی رج‎ instead of nbn. 
So also in the dialect of the Talmüd Bablî, np™y “ she fled,” 
POI “she went,” side by side with ۹ ow, ۹ DN, and 
in dèrived conjugations N3'DIN “she was married,” n PN 
“she was betrothed to him.” In such Talmudic forms as RY 
for NYT, and INN ‘NINN “his sister came” for NIN, we may 
perhaps discover a lingering trace of the original 3rd radical 
yid. ٍ 

If we be right in regarding #atal/a, etc., as originally nouns 
without pronom. affix, we shall again expect to find their plural 
agreeing in form with that of the nouns. This is also really the 
case. We shall not be far wrong in assuming #atalina as the 
oldest form of the 3rd pers. plur. ‘masc., which is still preserved 
to us in yT Deut. viii. 3, 16, and perhaps in ¥ “ poured 


forth” Isa. xxvi. 16; as also in the Aramaic forms pup, ,فخ‎ 


and the Assyrian #atlint, side by side with #at//i. Usually, how- 
ever, the final # has been dropped, as in the construct state of 
the noun ; whence we obtain the ordinary Arabic fdtalz'", the 


Ethiopic #atdli, ldbsi, mihri ; the Heb. 5p ; and the Aramaic 
.ر‎ In the Aramaic dialects the process of corruption has 


gone yet farther. The Syriac pronounces #fa/, and hence we find 


in old Mss. میا‎ as well as the more accurate .مذه‎ In 
Mandaitic too the ordinary form is PND: 1'3D, though the 
termination Z7 is sometimes restored before enclitics, as Nay: 


ورور رم فق 


1 Arabic glã and yl, as in Hebrew occasionally RIpp, e.g. NPY Josh: 
x. 24, NI3 Isa. xxviii. ı2, if the text be correct. Sayce makes a strange blunder in 
considering the quiescent a/if/ of the Arabic to be a trace of the original #. 
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“they planted for thee.” I may add that in Mandaitic the full 
form in 7# is usually preceded by a y7@, for the insertion of 
which I find it hard to account; e.g. j pND: "Db, bor 
“they ran.” In the dialect of the Talmüd Babli we find the 
same rejection of the termination 7, but it seems to leave its 
mark in an assimilation of the vowel of the preceding syllable ; 
thus, ‘PDN “they have bound” or “banned,” for DN; “13! for 
2Y: PB) for p2. | 

The feminine of #atalfina we should naturally expect, in ac- 
cordance with the nominal flexion, to be #ataldna ; and though 
this form has entirely disappeared in Hebrew, it exists in the 
other languages. In the Aramaic dialects we find the final #e 
rctaincd, in the tcrmination &rt, or, with a weakening of the 
vowel, #r. So in the Targüms there occur such words as N, 
WINN “were made clear”; in Mandaitic, with inserted yid, 
NUN“ “they understood,” [NNN “they were angry”; in 
Syriac, NE for F#talan. The Arabic exhibits the form 
#atdina, which I1 cannot as yet make up my mind to regard as 
anything celse than a strong contraction of #atalana". It has 


almost gone out of use in the vulgar dialects. Several of the 
ancient Semitic languages, however, reject the final #. The 


Ethiopic is #agdra, ldbsãa, mêkra ; the J. Aram. x. ` The 
Syriac must of course have once had the form #'£4/7, but dropped 
the final vowel, whence we find in Mss. both N and ha. 
In the Christian Palestinian dialect we find ,دا‎ and so also in 


Samaritan ; but the Mandaitic writes ND), pm, like the 
Syriac. The older form with the final vowel & appears in Syriac 


only before some of the pronominal suffixes, e.g. قیگیب‎ “they 
have killed me,” ,کات ,طيگب‎ corresponding with the 
Jewish Aramaic 7, 12, mam. 
In what I have said of the 3rd pers. plur. masc. and fem. I 
1 (It would seem from a deletion in the Ms., that Prof Wright had hesitated 


between this vicw and that of Nöldcke (ZDAMfG. xxxviii. 412) who regards the Arabic 
katalna as formcd on thc analogy of the corresponding imperfect form yrttuina.] 
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have gone on the assumption that the original forms arc #at/a- 
lina and #atalana. 1I must tell you however that this is alto- 
gether denied by such scholars as Noeldekc and G. Hoffmann’, 
who maintain the originals to be #ata/i and f#atal/a, and explain 
the forms in 4% and ãz or êx as later pronominal additions, 
comparing in particular the vulg. Arab. #atabuın for katabii, i.e. 
katabd + hun (see Nocldekc in ZDMG. xxxviii. p. 410), or celse 
as analogical formations to ;آنا ,انام ;ملخا ,ملخام‎ 
O GN 

Here I will make, as promised, a few remarks on the accen- 
tuation of certain of these verbal forms and the changes in voca- 
lisation which result therefrom. 

The original accentuation of the 3rd pers. I believe to have 
been that of the old Arabic, #dtala, kdtalalt, kdtali. The Ethio- 
pic, Hebrew and Aramaic carried the accent onward to the next 
syllable, thus obtaining the forms #4/dl/a, #atdlat, atdli ; afd; 
and #Ffdl, #tdla. The vulgar dialccts of the Arabic vary, I 
believe, between #dtal and #atdl But in the intransitive forms 
the Ethiopic left the accent unshifted, and dropped the vowel of 
the middle syllable, ydbsa, s#klkna. That the Hcbrew accentua- 
tion too was once the same as in the old Arabic is clear, as 
it seems to me, from the vocalisation in particular of thc fen. 


mop and the plur. 1p , which have now the accent on the 
last syllable. Had the accent originally fallen on that syllable 
in the verb, as it does in the noun, we should have had the forms 
دور‎ and 7, as in the noun we have na2n from DDN. 
But this is not the case. On the contrary, we find the Ethiopic 
accentuation of the 2nd syllable in the so-called pausal forms, 
e.g. ,رمد‎ p33, ;ر‎ and it is only when pronom. suffxes 
are appended, and the tone is consequently thrown forwards to- 
wards ‘the end of the word, that we get in Hebrew the forms 


np and mp, e.g. noo, N, and ;و‎ just as in 
Ethiopic we have #agardtê, nagari-nî, nagarkwö, and in Arabic 
itself #ataldt-hu, Ratalii-ku. The Aramaic 3rd pers. sing. fem. 
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also favours this view, for the suppression of the‏ ,فهکد < ر 


2nd vowel of the original #afalat must have been due to the 
acccntuation of the Ist syllable, as in the modern Arabic of 
Egypt, #dtalet, wildet, krttret. With suffixes the form approxi- 


mates more to the Hebrew, e.g. mnten, ;ميخده‎ Mand. 


nbn ا‎ “she has not devoured me,” POND “she de- 


voured him.” The Mand. form with enclitics, e.g. رباج‎ 
“she fell,” is almost identical with the Heb. N22N. 


Passing on to the 2nd person, we find that the Semitic 
languages split into two divisions, the one exhibiting # as the 
characteristic letter of the pronominal ending, the other #. On 
the one side are the Hebrew, Aramaic, Arabic, and Assyrian ; 
on the other, the Ethiopic, and most likely the Himyaritic. At 
least we are told that the South Arabian of the present day says 


unk for iS kunt “thou wast”; and the form with @‏ كئك 
for @ is vouched for in other parts of Arabia'. It is hard to‏ 
say which is the more ancient form, if either. More probably‏ 
the two existed side by side from remote antiquity, as we find in‏ 
all of thesc languages the separate form with #, arta, etc., as‏ 
well as the accus. and genit. suffxes with #. In quite modern‏ 
times the # appears where we should not have cxpected it, as in‏ 
“thou hast revealed,” and‏ ډو for‏ د the Samaritan hymns,‏ 
or C1 It should further be‏ انو in a dialect of Syria a for‏ 
noted that in the 2nd person no variation is made as to the‏ 
verbal part of the word, for the purpose of indicating the sex‏ 
and number of the person or persons addressed. The whole‏ 
weight of these distinctions has to be borne by the pronominal‏ 
part. It appcarcd pcrhaps to bc a wastc of cncrgy to point out‏ 
these differences in both parts, and if onc was to be sclcctced, the‏ 
pronoun seecmcd to be the better adapted for the purpose.‏ 


The 2nd pers. sing. masc, is in classical Arabic اڭ‎ in 


م 


1 See Noeldeke, ZDA{G. xxxviii. 413; Ialévy, Studes Sabdennes, p. 46. 
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vulg. Arab. Katdbt, mislkt, kutıiirt. In Hcbrew the final vowel is 
often indicated by the addition of the letter fF, جم‎ or nnep. 


The Ethiopic equivalent is #at4/ka. The other dialects, like the 
vulgar Arabic, have dropped the final vowel. Hence in Bibl. 


Aramaic 7p and nop; in the Targüms د‎ and ا‎ 
in Syriac .یذ۸‎ 


In Arabic and Ethiopic the accent naturally rests on the 2nd 
syllable, #atdlta, #atdl/ka ; but when an accus. suffix is added, the 
Ethiopic throws forward the tone, #atalkd-nî, #atalkd-na, and 
lengthens the vowel before the uncontracted forms of the suffixes 
of the 3rd pers., #atal/ka-hki or #atalké, kalalkaha, etc. In He- 
brew the tone is thrown forward not only with pronom. suffixes, 


but also when the so-called vãv conversive precedes; Bp! 


but np or \ntop, etc. Similarly in Jewish Ara-‏ ,وڊ 


maic, with suffixes, ,وقد‎ mn ep, but in Syriac ,مبذأنب‎ 


DENS in Mand. RNN, and in the Talmüd }RJID 
“hast hindered me,” 2S “hast reminded me.” I do not 


regard the vowel of the Ethiopic and Syriac forms as proving 
that the termination {a had originally a long vowel, £4, which is 
Noeldeke’s view; on the contrary, I believe that the lengthening 
of the vowel is here due partly to the weight of the accent, but 
still more to an effort to distinguish this form from the almost 


identical one of the 3rd sing. fem., ENN “she has killed 
me.” Others would explain it as a contraction of the final vowel 


of ta with a supposed connective vowel a, as if N stood 
for #atalta-ani. 

To the masc. form of the 2nd pers. 44/a corresponds the fem. 
anti ; and hence we should cxpect to find the 2nd pers. sing. 
fem. of the verb the form #atalti, which is actually the case. 


The Arabic has وق‎ and the f is often lengthened before 


م 
م ا ےم U‏ 


suffixes, aرwı‎ or agi. The vulg. form of the present day is 
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JJ #atali. The corresponding Ethiopic form is #Ratdlk?, 
written, according to the exigencies of the Geez syllabary, with 
long #, which passes before suffixes into # or dy, as nagarké-nî, 
nagarkfyö, nagarkyémî. In Hebrew the ordinary form is 2 9 


with the loss of the final vowel; but ج‎ is sufficiently com- 
mon, though usually altered by thc Massorites into ne: e.g. 


3 and P32, Ruth iii. 3, 4; n Jerem. ii. 33; 31 


jerem. iii. $, Sometimes the full on seems to have bén left 
through a misunderstanding; e.g. Jerem. ii. 20, where 132% 


and ا‎ scem to be 2nd pers. sing. fem. rather than Ist pers. ; 
so also Micah iv. 13, AD. Similarly before suffixes, 
,ومر‎ np or nbep, etc. Forms like ,د‎ Jerem. 
ii. 27 (Ketk. رد‎ or xam, 2 Sam. xiv. IO, are very rare. 


In Aramaic the same aS present themselves. In Jewish 
Aramaic we have دوم‎ side by side with ار‎ ; whilst the 


Syriac has preserved the older termination, at least in writing, 


NS with suffixes .مدا نە 5ى ,دند‎ Here again 


I1 rcgard the vowel of the syllable # as bcing originally short, 
whilst Noeldeke rcgards it as long. To me thc lengthening 
scems to be due to the shifting of the accent. 

The plural of arta, as you may remember, we found to be in 
its oldest form artumi; and consequently we expect in the verb 
for the 2nd pers. plur. masc. the form #atdltumıi’, which actually 


mm 
ری یی فی ںای ف‎ 


occurs in Arabic poetry and before suffixes, .تتلتموني «ققلقم‎ 


ںای ں 
and‏ وقتلتم Generally however the final vowel is dropped, azturr,‏ 


ر ریاف 
the common form in the vulgar language is \yiliã with the loss‏ 


of the final #. Parallel to these run the Ethiopic forms with #, 
viz. Hatalkfonmf, with suffixes Aatalkêmini-nî, katalktrmméuvê, 
Ratlalktnmntudınî. Thc corrcsponding form in the modern Tigré 
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and Tigrifia is #atalkim or Ratalatkiüm, which latter appears 
in ‘Amharic’ as #atalachhkî, $FATU-:. In S. Arabia these forms 
with ¢ are heard at the present day, e.g. سمعکم‎ samt kum 


(Halévy, Êtudes Sab. P. 46). As antum becomes in Heb. ON, 
so fatdltuın appears in the shape of bp, the accent being 


thrown forward upon thc pronoun, as in Ethiopic. The original 


vowel appears however, in the rather rare form وود‎ (corre- 


sponding to the vulgar Arabic (قتلتوا‎ used in connexion with 
accusative suffixes (Num. xx. §, xxi. 6, Zech. vii. 6). In Aramaic 
ı takes the place of # in pronoun and verb. Thus in Syriac 


in Mand. NN2N¥) “ye planted.” In the latter dialect‏ ;مهخاب 
the final # disappears before enclitics, as x bınaey: “ye have‏ 
planted me,” RRR “ye have sent me”; and also before‏ 
accusative suffixes, as MaND) “ye took me,” MN “ ye‏ 
sent me,” which is contrary to Syriac usage, but in accordance‏ 
xn bp,‏ ,وہر with Hebrew and Chaldee, where we find‏ 


beside nAnvep, pınbep. In the Talmüd such forms as 
N'Y3, IN'BD, occur even without suffixes, as in vulgar Arabic. 


The feminine of aztumi we found to be in its fullest form 
antunna, whence the fem. of #ataltun should be #ataltunna. 
This actually occurs in old Arabic, though it has disappeared 
from the vulgar dialects. The Ethiopic form is analogous to the 
Arabic, but has lost the final syllable, #ata/k#šı ; the final vowel 
appears, however, in the form with suffixes #atal/kênGhi (Cornill, 
das Buch der weisen Phiilosophen, p. $1). But, on the other hand, 
the form is also liable to a further mutilation before suffixes into 
#altalka (Dillmann, p. 274). The Hebrew form is almost iden- 


tical with the Ethiopic, viz., np. The existence of a longer 
form in 8, exemplified by mw, Amos iv. 3, is very 
doubtful; and no example with accus. suffixes occurs. The 


Aramaic forms are such as we might expect, me, INN 
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In Mandaitic however the feminine is a rarity, its place being 
mostly usurped by the masculine. 

Proceeding to the 1st pers. sing., I would remind you that the 
root form of the pronoun of the 1st pers. we found to be tya or 
f, giving, in combination with the demonstrative ar, the form 
aniya or ant. Wc found also that somc of the Semitic languages 
inserted a second demonstrative, a#, whence the Assyrian ardaks, 
the Hebrew ,ذد‎ the Moabite N, and the Phoenician DIN 


and IN arech. It is this latter form that has given rise to the 
verbal affix in the Ethiopic #atalkî, which is also said to be the 


form in use in S. Arabia, iS, ,اعتفرك‎ etc. (comp. Halévy, 


Etudes Sabtennes, p. 46). In the other Semitic languages we 
encounter an affix form with # instead of #, which demands ex- 
planation. It may be that ¢ has interchanged with #, as in the 
2nd person we find ta and #a; but more probably, I think, 4r 
has bcen substituted for X7 in thc 1st person under the influence 
of the forms of the 2nd person. The solitary #a/al/ku gave way 
before the greater number of #-forms, and was gradually changed 
into #ataliu, except, as we have seen, in Ethiopic (which was 
destitute of £-forms in the 2nd person). 
While the Assyrian pronoun artû#î (Haupt arakî) is indis- 
putably older, in respect of its 4, than the Hebrew Zrdkkf, the 
latter would appear to have prescrved the termination in a purer 
form. We may therefore fairly assume that the Arabic #atdltr 
and the Ethiopic #atd/kîi represent, in respect of the final vowel, 


a somewhat later stage than the corresponding Hebrew ,ور‎ 


with vãv conversive hep), with suffixes pep or op, 
etc. Whether the scrtptio defectiva in such forms as YT job 
xlii. 2, N'}2 1 Kings viii. 48, is merely accidental, or ally indi- 


cates a HER to dull the final vowel or to drop it altogether, 
it is hard to say. The Moabite and Phoenician forms were 
doubtless identical with the Hebrew. King Mesha‘ writes 
,دد‎ 133, etc., and in one Phoen. inscr. we find N)3 (Umm 
‘Awaãmid, C.S. nr. 7), though the usual spelling is N3. Plau- 
tus too has corathi for MNP. In Aramaic thc suffix sometimes 
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appears in full, especially in thc casc of verbs 3rd *, as mp, 
FNADN; but more frequently the suffix has lost its vowel, the 
usual form being np, ,فيكك‎ which stands for #aflat, by 
transposition from Ratalt, which is the form used in vulg. Arab., 
katalt, misikt, kuturt. The transposition probably took place to 
distinguish it from the 2nd pers. np, Ko; and the altera- 
tion of the vowel in the last syllable may be ascribed, either to 
the lingering influence of the lost termination #, or to an effort to 
differentiate this form from the 3rd pers. sing. fcm. nm, فيك‎ 


(for #aflat, out of #afalat). Remark however a difference between 
the Biblical Aramaic and the Syriac. The former has movable 


shêwa, 2Y Dan. iii. 15, vi. 25, N3 Dan. vii. 16; the latter 
silent shëwaã, ,کے‎ AS5,ö. The older form #afalt appears with 
the accus. suffixes, .ملخذذقم ,مإخقه‎ The Mandaitic form is 


ordinarily the same as the Syriac, N'pb', nm ; but with the 
enclitics the # disappears, and we have the vocalisation #'£a/ê for 
# talêth, e.g. دج‎ “I tied to him,” 232p “I went up on 
it” In the Targüms we find the fully vocalised form NDR, 
nr, etc., which is indeed older than the Biblical forms just 


cited. In the Talmûad Babli both the forms which we have 
noted in the Mandaitic occur independently of enclitics ; مر‎ 


“1 subdued,” YD “ I heard,” WAN side by side with DN 
“] said,” دوم‎ “] went out,” ‘NI “1 have seen,” 7 “1 
called.” The final vowel is mercly tone-long, and hence can be 
shortened when the tone is thrown back, as npn, Dan. iii. 14; 
and with suffixes, as TDN, .مخت‎ ) 


You will remark that in the first person, as in the second, 
the sex or number of the speaker or speakers is not marked in 
the verbal part of the word; whilst no variation was thought 
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necessary in the pronominal part, any more than in the actual 
pronoun بار‎ or .ا اا‎ ۰ 
As to the plural, the original form of the pronom. affix was 
probably #7, from MIN or 3N; but it underwent various mo- 
difications in the several languages, as we shall presently see. 
The Hcbrew has preserved the old form in ,وار‎ with suffix 


رعا 


yp. The Arabic form is #atalnG, \N3š, with long @, which 
is however sometimes shortened in poctry, #atalnd. On the 
other hand, the Ethiopic has #atalna, with short @, which is 
lengthened bcforc suffixes: #agdrna, but nagarnd-ka, nagarna- 


Kimî. Similar is the Chaldece form ,دودار‎ with suffxes 


but‏ ,من ,# In Syriac #ë is shortened into‏ .جردا ,رد 


the fuller termination appears with pronominal suffixes, as 


etc. The abbreviated form also prevails in the‏ ,مإخناتت 
Talmüd Babilî, DN, IWN. Frequently however the Syriac‏ 


form is lengthened, by a repetition of the pronoun, into ENN 


(sometimes written سل‎ N This, in the weakened shape 
of 2, is the usual termination in Mandaitic, e.g. 2ND, 


[YTD ; but with enclitics the older N) is restored, c.g. ANINE) 
“ we went out thercin,” ORIN “ we sent them.” The accu- 
sative suffîxes are added to the shortcr form in 7#, as RID? 


“we lovcd thcc,” MINND “we opencd it.” 

I have rcservcd the dual for the last place in our view, 
bccausc it occurs in only two or three of the Semitic languages, 
the Arabic and Himyaritic, and possibly the Assyrian. The 
rcst,— Ethiopic, Hebrew, and Aramaic,—lost it in the verb before 
they reached the stage at which we become acquainted with 
them. 

The Arabic forms are precisely such as we should expect, 
that is to say, almost identical with those of the noun and pro- 
noun. The 3rd pers. masc. is #diald, like the noun in @rit, con- 
struct 4, e.g. rafuldni, rafuld. Similarly in the feminine we find 
in Arabic Zatdlatd, formed likc ganunatdnt, gaunatd, from fannat. 

W. L 12 
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In Himyaritic the final # seems to have been weakened into .ۆ‎ 
The pronoun فا‎ is written D1 /urnê, and similarly in the verb 


3 I: مم‎ 
“bf, “3, TY, AT ,)اح(‎ fem. MDW (shematêë, cl), 
“they two set up.” The dual of the pronoun of the 2nd person 
being in Arabic arfıumg, the corresponding form of the perfect 
is naturally #atdltuma. The Ist person, as in the case of the 
pronoun, has no dual. 

Herewith I finish my survey of the perfect state of the verb. 
You may remember that I regarded it, in most of its forms, as 
made up of a nominal and a pronominal element; as being 
in fact a sentence which gradually shrivelled up and contracted 
into a word. Only the 3rd pers. seemed to be a noun without 
any pronominal adjunct. Perhaps you are inclined to demur to 
this view, on the ground of intrinsic improbability. If so, I 
would remind you that history is apt to repeat itself, and no- 
where more so than in language. The formation of the Romance 
tongues out of Latin, or of the modern Indian dialects out 
of Sanskrit, illustrates many points in the early history of the 
Indo-European group. And so the later formations of the 
Semitic dialects may help us largely to understand the older 
ones. The ancient Syrian pronounced, and sometimes wrote, 


,کی and even‏ ,كحلا “I am killing”;‏ ,6ي for HI‏ فخا 
“I am seeking.” In the Talmüd we find such words as N'Y"?‏ 
“J know,” RJOIN “I am going.” The Mandaite could say not‏ 


only bb, “I take,” but also RIN, “] take thce.” 
But above all the modern Syrian forms his present tense solely 
in this way. Where can you find a more complete parallel to 
the formation of the Hebrew perfect, as I have explained it, than 
in the Nestorian present, according to the following paradigm ? 


sing. 3 P. m. كرف‎ pdrt#, “he comes to an end.” 
£ قا‎ par 
2p. m. An parkit. 
f. كرضابت‎ parkat. 


' (The @ is shortened in the closed syllable pAer.] 
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I1 p. m. فر‎ parkin. 
£, فرك‎ pur. 
plur. 3 p. c. کرعی‎ parkt. 
2 Pp. c. كرصدف‎ parktidn. 
I Pp. cC. ۰ كرفب‎ parkdkh (kHER), 
(کرصیے + إننے) كرصب دا‎ 


IIL. The Imperfect. 


Having thus discussed the various forms of the perfect state 
of the verb, I proceed to the consideration of the imperfect. 

Here the first thing that strikes us is the different collocation 
of the parts which go to the constitution of the verbal form. 
In the perfect the verbal element preceded, and was followed 
by the pronominal element. The action, as completed, seemed 
apparently to be more prominent than the agent. In the 
imperfect, on the contrary, the pronominal element takes pre- 
ccdencc of the verbal; the agent secms to be morc conspicuous 
in relation to the still unfinished act. The whole arrangement 
may of course be, as some have thought, merely accidental; but 
if we are to seek a reason for it, that just given seems to be the 
most natural. 

Another point of difference between the two verbal states is 
that the 3rd pers. sing. masc. of the perfect appears to be 
destitute of any pronominal affix, whereas the corresponding 
person of the imperfect is furnished with a peculiar pronominal 
prefix. The reason of this probably also lies in the greater 
prominence of the pronominal clement in the imperfect state. 
It may of coursc bc said, with Dictrich and Stade, that the 3rd 
be sing. masc. of the imperfect is a noun of the form Jaktsul, 


', etc., without any pronominal element. But surely the 
preformative J7 demands some explanation; and if so, what 
explanation is morc probable than that it is pronominal in its 
naturc? Rödigcr connected it with the Amharic fh: or £U: 

12—2 
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“this,” and P “who, which,” but of these Praetorius has attempted 
a different explanation in his Amharic Grammar, as we shall 
see hereafter. 

A third difference between the two states lies in the variety 
of the vocalisation of the 2nd syllable; and herein we descry 
another effort of the language to mark the contrast in their 
signification. Given in Arabic the perfect with a in the 2nd 
syllable, then the corresponding imperfect has either # or #; 
f$dtala has yaktulu, but fdlasa, yafltsu. So in Hcbrew, Pb’, 


but j’; in Syriac, ,تحاص‎ but .3ک‎ But if thc perfect has 
£ in the 2nd syllable, the vowel of the imperfect is usually a; 
e.g. Arab, fdrika, ydfraku; Heb. 33, “322; Syr. ,ركص‎ 
CER If the 2nd, and still more frequently if the 3rd radical 


be guttural, [1 8 cE the favorite vowel ٤ a, as یفتم : تہ‎ : 
ت ا اکت :يذهب ,ذهب ادن ودف‎ ۴ and similarly in 
Hebrew and Syriac’. If the perfect has # in the 2nd syllable, 
this vowel is ordinarily retained in Arabic in the imperfect, 
as thdkula, ydtkkulu ; but in Hebrew and Syriac the few verbs 


of this form seem to take a, as ووا از‎ [if this is not Hof'al]; 


1P, 92: .تكم ,مھەڊ ,ووا اوذ‎ Exceptions to these 
rules are comparatively rare ; occasionally, for example, we find 
the perfect in f connected with an imperfect in #4, c.g. 2, 


,نشد ;تعقص ,طزص ;تع ,یہ رادا ,پو ,ر 
ف ه 


.اموت and even dne,‏ ,بفخه2 ,ملد n2, MD,‏ ;مه2 


The Semitic languagcs secm in thcir carlicst stage to have 
formed imperfects from two nominal roots. The one of these 
was #attl, which wec found above as one of the forms of thc 
perfect; the other the shorter #tal, #til, ftul. The former 
has survived in only two of these languages, both of which 
have preserved to us many archaisms, the Ethiopic and the 


1 [In Syriac the influence of the guttural is less marked; indeed most (transitive 
verbs 3rd gutt. have the imperfect in o.] 
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Assyrian. The original shape of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. we 
may assume in this case to have been yafdfilu. In Ethiopic 
it appears under the normal form of yé#dte/, and corresponds in 
its general use with the imperfect indicative of the Arabic; 
whereas the other form yênger answers to the Arabic imperfect 
subjunctive and jussive. In Assyrian its form, according to 
Sayce, is ddkinu or tsdkin [Delitzsch t5d#ar], the signification 
of which is “he makes” or “he will make”; whereas the form 
tskun takes, according to the same authority, the aoristic sense 
of “he made.” 

We need not at present dwell longer on this form yê%dtèêl, 
because its prefixes and flexion are identical with those of the 
other form yêt, which is common to all the Semitic languages, 
and therefore better adapted for the purpose of a comparative 
survey. 

Of the different moods,—subjunctive, jussive, and energetic 
or cohortative,—we will not treat just now, but confine our 
attention for the present exclusively to the indicative mood. 

The 3rd pcrs. sing. masc. of the imperfect indicative is 
in classical Arabic ydftuls, with & as the vowel of the prefix and 
a final ZZ. This we may accept as the archetype. The vulgar 
dialects drop the final vowel and weaken that of the first syllable, 
yéktul, Jlktul, or tktul, yinsik, yuskut ; thus giving us the same 
form which we find already in the Ethiopic yêngir, the Assyr. 
iskun ([2D', “he placed” [Del. [3W']) or tçûat (N3¥', “he seized”), 
and thc IIcbrcw "pb: “32'. This too is the common form in 
the Aramaic dialects, e.g. Jewish Aram. دجوت ,جد‎ , with some 


important exceptions, which we shall specify presently. 

That the vowcl of thc prcformative was originally @ in 
Hebrew as well as in Arabic we may infer: (1) from verbs of 
which the first letter is a guttural, as “DN! or “DX', 7, 


Jasbub, ya'sua; and (3) from verbs YY, as D2), 3), which 


stand for yakwuın, Janwnu/t. As we have often seen already, an 
original pathach may be gradually weakened into sego/ or chirek; 
but it is impossible that an original cAire# should in such a case 
give rise to a pat/ack. 
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This person of the verb is identical in form, or nearly so, 
with a class of nouns in the older Semitic languages, which 
occur partly as proper names and partly as common nouns. 
Such are in Hebrew, PY: , 2P5 اا‎ “ adversary,” 2) “oil”; 


bittern” (0);‏ 6 د “bag,” an! “kind of deer,”‏ ررد 


داف في 2 ى 


Arabic, یغورف‎ “the Helper,” يعرۆ ق‎ “the Averter,” 2 یدیع‎ 


عے ی ى ن 5 م SS 4 U‏ 


پاخفود male bustard,”‏ “ یبور “oryx,”‏ يڪمور :يعي بياڪبي 


ریاں § 


“ freshly cut branch,” اکر‎ , and یر‎ “ green,” يربوع‎ “ jerboa,” 


5 اوی‎ 5 U 2ں‎ 
يرخم‎ and ي خو‎ “ male vulture,” یعبوب‎ ٤ e river, horse, etc., 
8 ریف 2 عاو ماف‎ 


يبرع “lamb, kid,”‏ ا gazelle,”‏ ا queen bee,”‏ “ يعسوب 


“ fountain,” نن‎ “thickened honey,” فد‎ “a kind of plant.” 


ع 


From all these cases it seems perfectly clear that the prefix 
ya must signify “one who, he who, that which”; but we do not 
find in the older Scmitic languages any pronoun of this signifi- 
cation at all resembling ya in sound. In Amharic, one of the 
modern. dialects sprung from the Ge‘ez or Ethiopic, we find, it is 
true, a pronoun P ya, used (exactly like 1, ?, ر(‎ both as the 
relative and as a sign of the genitive case. Praetorius seems 
however to have made it tolerably certain that this ya is only a 
modification of the Ethiopic H s@, which is still used in Hararî, 
the intermediate link being s#a WH in one of the Tigrifia dialects. 
The change of sound is the same as in the Amharic £U:, £h:, 


derived through #h:, HA:, from an older Hh, HN = IlĞ. This 
comparison therefore fails us, Neither does it scem likely that 
this ya can stand for wa, as an abbreviation of Hwa ; because, 
though initial w passes into y in Hebrew and Aramaic, the same 
change docs not take place in Arabic and Ethiopic. I am 
obliged therefore to confess my ignorance of the derivation of 
this prefix. 

Here I may add that some scholars have sought this same 
pronoun ya as a suffx in the perfect. According to them 
kdtala and #dtali stand for #atalya and fatalyi. For this view I 
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can find no support whatever save in the Mandaitic plural which 
I mentioned in a previous lecture, viz. PMN, fem. [NNI", 


instead of [N3%7. It seems to me, however, very unlikely (1) 
that the y should have bcen simply elided, without leaving 
behind any trace of its cxistence; and (2) that, if it had wholly 
disappeared in Arabic, Ethiopic, Hebrew, and the older Aramaic, 
it should have been preserved in the comparatively late Man- 
daitic. I am compelled therefore to reject this view, though 
I cannot at present suggest any adequate explanation of the 
isolated Mandaitic forms just quoted. 

I said before that there werc some important cxceptions tO 
the formation of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. by ya. These I now 
procced to enumerate. 

Already in the Chaldee of the Old Testament we find the 


verb NY forming the 3rd pers. sing. masc. with ا‎ instead of °; 
x for NY in Ezra iv. 13, Dan. ii. 20, with the corresponding 
plur,. masc ر‎ Dan. ii. 43, and fem. 2 Dan. v. 17. The 


same form is common in the Talmûad Bablf, and occurs also in 
Mandaitic, in both cases side by side with the forms with #; e.g. 


ND “say,” n2, m™D “bring"; DID, NDT “ be like,” 
NNE‘ “be dissolved” In Syriac the # alone is found, 
,تخحفى ,نعي‎ soaês, Zl. On the whole subject see Mr 


Lowe’s note in his Fragment of the Talmnud Babli Ptsachim. The 
identity of this 7 and # may perhaps be admitted ; that either of 
them sprung from thc y must be denicdJ. De Gocje (in a revicw of 


Kautzsch’s Gr. des Biblisch-aramcitschen) supposes the form ج‎ 
to be originally an infin. N compounded with the prep. 7 
“to be” taken in the sense of « is to be,” “shall be”; and to this 
Y7 he finds a parallel in the form ,ددم‎ Ezra v. 3,13. To me 
it seems that the origin of the /Z may rather be sought in the 
demonstrative / which is the essential element of the article رال‎ 


and which appears in various pronouns and demonstrative‏ ,دا 
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٠ ع‎ "a “ 
adverbs such as الذي‎ nm, ,ذلك‎ nN, ON, A. nn, 


: : ف م د 
etc. The #, if it be anything more than‏ ,مالك ٫هلم‏ ج 
a mere variation of the / may also be explained from the de-‏ 
monstrative #, which appears for instance in 7 HY Fs, the pro-‏ 
6© 
etc.‏ ,ا ,ا :%7 :1[ ,4# nominal base‏ 
ظ 


The 3rd pers. sing. fen. has for its prefix fa, that is, no 
‘doubt, the same mark of the fem. gender which we find at the 
end of the word in the perfect #atalat. The typical form is again 
the old Arabic Jiãë taétuls, vulgarly taktul, tektul, tiktul, tinnstk, 
tuskut, which latter coincide with the Assyrian taskun, taşbat, 
and the Ethiopic ger, télbas. In Hebrew the «a of the 1st 


syllable is ordinarily sunk to z, ,جا‎ 1320: but # and @ are 
found in the same cases as in the masc., e.g. an, ,و3‎ 
دayn,‎ ann; n; D20. Similarly in Aramaic, ,ودد‎ 
aol, IRIN (Mandaitic). 

. Yaktulu bcing, as we have scen, cssentially a nominal form, 
its plural is naturally obtained by the usual nominal inflexion, as 
in the perfect The most ancient form is once more found in 


the Arabic yaftulina, which is vulgarly shortened into yaftiilî, 
though yJafktulin is still heard. In Hebrew the fuller form 


pup’ is not uncommon, as pa, PT, ap’, POY, iı 

pause 3P, PSD, 22; but the shorter np is far more 
frequent. The Ethiopic forms are yêxgêrit, yl/bdsi, with which 
correspond in accentuation the Hebrew pausal forms ,ر‎ 
ر‎ 1 îm, 33, etc. ; and the vulgar Arabic (Egypt) yi#- 


tili, yimnsiki, yuskitti. The Assyrian exhibits, as we might 
expect, the forms ts#urnî, zşbati. The old Aramaic dialects hold 


fast the final #, Nop’, e. .تعهذق‎ So also in Mandaitic 
r) pone “ plant”; but before the enclitics the # disap- 


pears, Rp, 2290) “register with you.” 
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The feminine for corresponding to yafktulûna would natu- 
rally be ya#tulana. This is actually retained by the Aramaic 


dialects in the forms Ip’, Im, ,مھ‎ Mand. ND 
“wink.” In Ethiopic and Assyrian we find the same forms 
with thc loss of the final #; Eth. yeugêra, yelbdsa; Assyr. skunk, 
şbatë ; and so also in Mandaitic, NID"YTJ, N33'D'J), are more 
common than the fuller form in IN. The Arabic has contracted 
yaktulana into yaktrilna, after the analogy of #atdlna for #alaldna 
in the perfect. The same form occurs in Hebrew; e.g. MINTY 


Gen. xxx. 38, L-4 1 Sam. vi. 12 (for 1330), and 12 
Dan. viii. 22; but more commonly the Hebrew employs a form 
with prefixed #, after the analogy of the singular, and says 
nybpn, e.g. nèn, nan, n3n, „|W. The same 
form occurs dialectically in Arabic, even among the various 

ررر UWE‏ مرت ق ناص 
ك يتفطرر س f٥r‏ تنفطر ,3 rcadings of the Kor'ãn, e.g. Sür. xlil.‏ 
In the vulgar Arabic dialects the fem. seems to have vanished‏ 
cntircly.‏ 

The 2nd pers. is formed by prefixing to the verbal element 
the syllable ta, being, as we have already seen, the essential 
base of the pronoun arta. Hence we get in the sing. masc. the 
normal tdktulnu, which is the actual Arabic form ; in the vulgar 
dialects, taktrel, tktnul, tiktul, tinsik, tuskut. The Assyrian has 
retained the pure vowel in its {as#aus, taşbat; whilst the Ethiopic 
exhibits thc weaker gtr, télbas. The Hebrew offers exactly 
the same variations as the 3rd pers.; we find ¬3, a, 


but bp, “ayn, 3p, bnn; 2N; DPM. The Aramaic 
forms, دردد‎ \cho2, Mand. pan, IRINN, call for no 


rcmark. 

The 2nd pers. sing. fem. is differentiated from the masc, not 
by any change in the pronominal prefix, but by the addition of 
the tcrmination Ira, the origin of which seems quite obscure. 


2 ف‎ 
The normal form is again the Arabic liãت‎ , taktulîna, which 


has survivcd in Hebrew in such forms as p2 Ruth ii, 8, 21 
POY iii. 4; YT iii. 18. So also in Aramaic, j pn, 
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In other cases, the final #4 has altogether disap-‏ عهکی 


peared, as in the vulgar Arabic تقتلي‎ tiktiili, timstki, tuskilti; 
Assyr. taskunî, taşbatîi ; Eth. ngtri, flbdsi; Heb. ۹21, 


pause pen, wn, wîn. In Mandaitic this fem. form 
seems to have gone out of use. In what I have said I regard 
îna as being the original termination of this person, and # as a 
shortening thereof. Other scholars take # to be the original 
termination, and consider ##, šza to be a later formation after 
the analogy of the plur. Z7, Zua. 

The formation of the plural in the 2nd pers. is identical with 
that in the 3rd. The normal form in the masc. is, as usual, the 


یاف في ۶ے 


Arabic gy تقتلو‎ The final # is preserved in Hebrew in such 
words as on, Ppnn, Pmayn; or with fuller vowels in 
pause, ayn, a29n, Pan. So also in Aramaic. Rep, 


Mand. N3N or more frequently ND™™N. In vulgar‏ ,2مهخق 


Arabic the final syllable has been rejected, leaving تقتلوا‎ tiktulu, 
timnsiki, tuskiiti ; with which correspond the Assyrian t+askunuii, 
taşbati, the Ethiopic #ngêri, tèlbdsi, and the Hebrew 2, 


bonn, 3I; in pause, with fuller vowels, pn, 3n, 


Din, N, mın. In Mandaitic too the # disappears 


before the enclitics, as in the 3rd person. 
The fem. corresponding with taftHinua ought to be taktu- 
lana ; and this form is preserved, with the loss of only the final 


vowel, in the Aramaic opn, .مهک‎ In Mandaitic, however, 


it seems to have fallen into disuse. The Assyrian and Ethiopic 
exhibit forms with the loss of the final #; Assyr. taskund, 
taşbata; Eth. nugêra, {lbdsa. In Arabic taktulana is contracted 
as I take it, after the same manner as the 3rd pers. fem., into 
taktilna, a form which is lost in the vulgar dialects, but has 
been preserved in some examples in Hebrew, e.g. nDDPn, 


Ezek. xiii. 23, nên, Ezek. xxiii. 49, and a very few more. 
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An example like 3, Song of Songs i. 6, shows that here, 
as well as in other cases, in Hebrew the masc. was gradually 
supplanting the fem. 

The prefix of the Ist pers. sing. N is apparently derived from 


اىي 


f 
the corresponding pronoun N, |. In Arabic it is Jial (vulg. 
aktul, aınstk, askut), which appears in Assyrian, with the loss of 
the final vowel, as as#ur, asbat, In Ethiopic the vowel is 


weakened, ênıgtr, bas ; and so also in Aramaic, مهفا ,دد‎ [ 


Mand. pay. Similarly in Hebrew, “bY, Db, 2y¥, 
DNR; but My, DORN, with the original a. 
The SRESDGBONE: plural takes its prefix #a from NN, 


NJ, yi. In Arabic it is Jia, vulgarly réktl, nibtul, 
nimsik, nuskut. In most of the other languages the vowel of the 
first syllable is weakened; e.g. Eth. ringer, nêlbas ; Assyr. 


niskun, nişbat; Aram. ,إصصد‎ \adal, Mand. P20. The 
Hebrew alone retains the original a with gutturals and in verbs 
J'Y and 1Y, e.g. 2 but DXN}, ,ذد ,دود‎ p2. 

The dual number is found, as in the perfect, only in old 
Arabic and Assyrian; and only in the 3rd and 2nd persons, not 


in the first. The 3rd pers. masc. in Arabic is نااتقی٫‎ with the 


same termination as in the perfect and in substantives. It 
is represented in Assyrian, according to Sayce, by the form 
iskung, isbata, with the loss of the final syllable. The corre- 


sponding fem. in Arabic is تفغاان‎ , to which the Assyrian inscrip- 


tions seem to offer no counterpart. The 2nd pers. is likewise 
ی ف م‎ 


which form serves for both genders, and is found in‏ ,تقناں 


ص 


Arabic alone. 
In conclusion, let me call your attention to the gradual 
shifting of the accent here, as in the perfect, at least in certain 


' [Delitzsch regards these forms as plura!s.] 
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forms. The original accentuation appears to me to be that 
of the classical Arabic, viz. on the first syllable of the 3rd pers. 
sing. ydktulu, in Eth. yêug’r. In the lengthened forms of the 
2nd sing. fem. and the 3rd and 2nd plur.,, the Ethiopic threw 
forward the accent one place, ugdrî, yêugêri -rû, nugêri -rû, as 
compared with the corresponding Arabic 4dhktuli, ydktuli, tdktuli; 
and this acccentuation we find in Hcbrew in the so-callcd pausal 


forms, yn, wn, ‘n; mn, yen, vn; 
îm, ;د‎ and also in the vulgar Arabic 4éktilî, ttnstkî, 
tuskiili ; Hiktuli, tiinstki, tuskuti. Generally speaking, however, 
the Hebrew, like the Aramaic, shifts the accent to the last syl- 
lable, bp, an, ap, pn. The forms ending in #u#a, 


ina, are already accented in Arabic on the penult, and the 
accent remains on the same syllable when it becomes final in 


Hebrew and Aramaic, ompR, poop’; تعهکع‎ . So also the 
Aramaic feminines in @x, op, نمھگ‎ ; whereas the Arabic 


ریاف ںا ع ور افا و 


forms «يقتلن‎ ناتقت٫‎ with the corresponding Hebrew ones, are 
accented on the penult. 


III. The [nıperative. 


Passing on to the impcrative mood, I1 would point out to you 
its perfect identity in the masc. sing. with the nominal form 
that constitutes the base of the Arabic imperfect. With sub- 
stantially the same vowels as in the imperfect, the original forms 
are F'tul, #'tal and #'t/ Ncarest to this E original 


stand the Aramaic forms Qé4م, :اک ,ذكف‎ ; and the Hebrew 
3 ,ردت‎ 48 (for M2); in which latter the vowels zz and # are 


heightened by the tone, as in the imperfect. The Ethiopic 
ndgir, lêbas, show by the accent that more weight was given to 
the first syllable than in Aramaic and Hebrew ; and the same 
appears to have been the case in Assyrian, where we find the 
vowel of the first syllable assimilated to that of the second, 
Sukun, sabat, rtlkiş. The Arabic attained the same intonation by 
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mcans of a prosthetic 'a/ê/, with partial assimilation of its vowel 
to that of the n syllable. Thus, o E the Arab wrote and 


spoke 'ffktul, :اقل‎ for flis, 1glis, زاجلس‎ but for /rak, fê said 


'{frak, not 'dfrak, because the vowel a appcared to him to‏ ,افر 


be too heavy for a merely prosthetic syllable. 

As the fem. of #'tu/ we should naturally expect # Zulfa, after 
the analogy of taktul, taktulina, in the imperfect; but this full 
form has been nowhcre preserved, except in such rare Syriac 


forms as صۈةذى تنب‎ or ,مۈفخینندى‎ e.g. ,[2کرنئلت‎ 
“ remember thou me,” .إىڈىلىلى ,که دلت ,خكرنلنلت‎ 
As in the imperfect, so here, the final # has usually been dropped, 
e.g. Chald. ;ر‎ and then the #7 has disappeared also, as in the 


Syriac ;گرب ,مهفذى‎ Mand. ‘4D, N32. In the Talmüd 


the final ' is retained, at any rate in writing, e.g. ,ددا‎ “3n, 
bb. The Ethiopic form is #egdrf, ltbdsî, with shifting of the 
accent, as we might cxpect. In the Assyrian forms Jukinî 
or Šuknt, rtifitşi or rifşî, şabti, the elision of the vowel seems 
to indicate that the accent remained on the first syllable. The 
classical Arabic too retains the accent on the prosthetic vowel, 
siRtulT, {glist ; whcrcas in vulgar Arabic (Egypt) it is shifted, 
suktiilî, tınstkî. In Hebrew the forms F#'{rtl/7, #'tdlî, are found in 


pause, e.g. “5, bin, ;وه‎ but also out of pause, according 
to the #ZAtbk, in طا‎ Judg. ix. 12, ip 1 Sam. xxviii. 8. Out 


of pause, howevcr, the word is commonly modcllcd somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes Ruf, #afli; e.g. 


Sb, PY, TP, PII, PHD; but the vowel of the first syl- 
lable is mostly weakened to f, or even, in certain cases, to sftug ; 
c.g. DY, DY, WI, nD, n, WY. 

The plural of tul we should naturally expect, after the 
analogy of the imperfect, to be #Zulîna; and this form is actually 


found in Syriac, fASAaAo. Usually, however, the #t is dropped, 
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as in the Chaldce o; and lastly thc final 7 disappcars, as 


in the perfect, leaving in Syriac the form .مره ,مجفخذه‎ 


written in Mandaitic without the w, WD, NI. The Man- 
daitic however exhibits a few examples of the full termination 
fin, or even, as in the perfect, Jîr, e.g. [NANT (with prosthetic 
N), “lay waste.” The final 7 is also retained before the enclitics, 
e.g. a2 5n. In Talmudic the 4 is often retained, 
at any rate in writing, as MAY, 2N. If dropped, it seems in 
some cases to affect the vowel of the previous syllable, as DN 
(for 39°N) or the interjectional WN (“quick!”). The Ethiopic 
form is, as we might expect, #êgêriî, lbdsî, with shifting of the 
accent; the Assyrian, szkini or suknuî, riktşî or rslısi, şabti, 
were perhaps accentuated on the first syllable, as the elision of 
the vowel seems to indicate. The old Arabic retains the accent 
on the prosthetic syllable, ’‘##tulî, '{f$lisii ; but the vulgar dialect 
(Egypt) shifts it, uftilî, imslki. In Hebrew the forms # filit, 


#'fdif, appcar in pause, as 51, 3y, 5, yb, 2N, 
د‎ (for [ھ-‎ Out of pause, the word is modelled somewhat 
after the form of segolate nouns, and becomes #uflf, kaf li, as 
2, IT, N7. Mostly, however, the vowel of the first 
syllable is weakened to f, or even, in certain cases, to shêvg ; e.g. 
2f, DR, DY, DDN; SDN, NP; N, 123, compared 
with the pausal Y2. 


For the 2nd pers. plur. fem. the normal form ought to be 
# tulana, which appears in Syriac, with weakening of the vowel 


in the last syllable, as .عيفخت‎ If the # be dropped, the 


vowel disappears with it, leaving ûs #0. But with 


suffixes the original @ is restored, as .قۈەگىى ,مۈة ةت‎ 
Similarly, the Ethiopic forms are #dgéra, lbdsa ; and the Assy- 
rian, suksnĞ or sun, rthişa or rikşa, şabtiaG. The Arabic, on the 
contrary, follows the analogy of the imperfect. As tafktulana 


becomes tafktiilna, so # tulana becomes اقتلن‎ 'sftvilna. This too 
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is the Hebrew form, nb, nb, ny. In a couple of 
instances the final "3 (also written +) is hore into #, viz. 
د‎ Gen. iv. 23, and IN Exod. ii. 20; which is in accordance 


with the vulgar pronunciation of a form like ,ضریں‎ heard in 
Palestine by Robinson and Eli Smith, viz. durubr. 

The dual is to be found in ancient Arabic alone, and its form 
is analogous to that of the imperfect, viz., ‘tula, for ’uktulant, 
#'tulant. It serves for both genders, like the imperf. taftulant, 


IV. Vartattons of the Imperfect and Imperative. 


I now proceed to notice sundry variations of the imperfect 
and imperative, which are used in the Semitic languages to 
express different. shades of meaning, and which correspond in 
part to the several moods of the Indo-European tongues. As 
rcgards thc imperfect, it has four such forms, serving as indica- 
tive, subjunctive, jussive (cohortative, optative), and energetic; 
whilst the imperative has two, the simple and the energetic. 

It is in the old Arabic alone that these forms appear in full 
vigour, clearly distinguished by their terminations, The imper- 
fect indicative ends in #, ydktulnu ; the subjunctive in a, ydktula. 
The jussive has ordinarily no vowel, ydktnl, but seems originally 
to have cnded in f; at least the poets use ydktult in rime. 
Furthermore, the shorter terminations 7, 7, and ã are always 
substitutcd for the fuller ra, fina, and @rıt, in the fem. sing., the 
masc. plur., and the dual; {@RZult, ydRtuli, ydktula, not taktulina, 
yabtulfina, yaktuldnt. The province of cach form is also distinctly 
marked out. The subjunctive is uscd in dependent clauses after 
certain conjunctions, such as ا‎ “that,” کي‎ “that,” ل‎ “that, in 


order that,” حتی‎ “until,” and the like, The jussive serves as 
an imperative after lJ “not,” as تقل‎ lJ “do not kill,” and after 


ل١‎ as لقتل‎ “let him kill” (commonly used in the 3rd pers. 


م 


only). Preceded by ل‎ it designates the negative of the past, as 


لڌق٫ ولم‎ “he did not kill” It is also extensively cmployed in 
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two correlative conditional Sue, whether actually introduced 


یا ن ع نے 2 


By the conditional particle ان‎ “if” or not; e.g. ان تعاحل تندم‎ 


ی ے ) 


“jf thou art hasty, thou wilt repent”; من يعمل سوءًا یڪز به‎ 


“he who doth evil, shall be recompensed for it.” 

In such languages as have lost the final vowels, these dis- 
tinctions are of course no longer clearly obvious. The Aramaic, 
for example, we may at once dismiss from our obscrvation. 
In Ethiopic a special form yêndgêr is employed for the imperfect 
indicative; whilst the ordinary yfng#r represents the subjunctive 
and jussive, e.g. ATHA: hC: £O%-n: (y*‘#dbka) “may God 
preserve thee,” ALN: ACY3: “let there be light.” Similarly, 
in Assyrian, if the grammarians may bc implicitly trustcd, the 
imperfect indicative is tS4/kin; whilst zê has assumed an 
aoristic sense. Of this fact there appcars to be no doubt. 
In the so-called precative, however, we see a form exactly 
corresponding to the Arabic jussive with J and the Ethiopic 


with A:; e.g. 3rd pers. /iSkun, likuni, 2nd pers. /utaškun, 
Ist pers. /uAKun. 

In Hebrew there is a somewhat closcr correspondence to the 
fullness of the Arabic. If we can no longer distinguish the 
subjunctive from the indicative, we can at any rate clearly 
discern the jussive, and perceive that it had originally the same 
form as in Arabic. This takes place most easily in the Hiph1il 
of the regular verb, in the Kal and Hiphfl of verbs JY and 
YJ, and in the various conjugations of verbs 1%; though 
there are equally clear cases in the Kal of some other classes, 
where the imperfect has a or # for its characteristic vowel. 
The form is used as an optative or an imperative, espccially 


after the negative ا‎ or in the 3rd pers.; frequently too in 


correlative conditional clauses, as in Arabic; and lastly, with 
the so-called vdv conversive. On all these points see your 
Hebrew Grammar or Mr Driver’s treatise on the tenses. Here 
I1 shall only seek to illustrate the diffcrent forms. If you 


compare nnn with MMWR, or Nx with DN, you 


perceive at once that you have before you two forms corrc- 
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sponding exactly to the Arabic تل‎ and .بقتل‎ NNN or 


is, as I shall cxplain to you in a subsecqucnt lecture, the‏ دا 


cquivalent of يقتل‎ with thc loss of the final vowel; while 


nn or DN: answers to the shorter «يقتل‎ i being heightened 


into F in thc tonc-syllable. With vûv conversive this ê may even 
become ¢ if the accent be thrown back, as PD from Di". 


So also in verbs JY, compare îm, ,ذد‎ y, with MM, 20, 
WM; HiphT! }3, Db}, with PI, 39%. In verbs YY, د‎ 
with برد‎ and DP; Hiph1l, 2 with 2 and j2, 5! with 
D and ۹. In verbs را‎ the form is even more marked, if 
possible : na: but 2, NH? but N1; with tone-lengthening, 
mo, o; ; 22, 2; TY, ne; with supplemental 
vowel, 3, HT, ,ا‎ a, Wy, bpd. In Pil, HY, HP, but 
¥, ۳ ,يا‎ b2; in Hiph'1l, Nb! but Pb, 1E) but TY, 
"pz but p9: with stile vowcl, 3", n, ,را‎ 
j. < 


Once more ; there exists in Arabic, as I have already told you, 
an energetic or cohortative in two shapes, the one with the fuller 


راف یں ای/6 


ending arra, the other with the shorter 2#, يقزر‎ a¬4 .يقتلى‎ 


If we scck after the origin of this termination, we shall perhaps 
discover it in that demonstrative #, which we have already found 
as a component part of so many pronouns and other demonstra- 


9 ٤ 
tives, such as 3; I, PI, gy أن‎ and the like. I will not, 
ریاف‎ 
however, prctend to decide as to thc fuller form يقنلں‎ , whether 


ریاف ع ں 
or whether,‏ „ یقتاں it arises from an intensive doubling of the # of‏ 
0 


as Stadc thinks, it is compoundcd of NT and a particlc, now 
lost in Arabic, cquivalcnt in mcaning to the Hcbrew N) and 


W. L. 13 
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G~ “f 
Syriac b. If the latter be the case, اقوم‎ would be exactly 
equivalent to N3 APN. Similar is the form in the inscriptions 


of S. Arabia, as in the tablet: m¬2A “nay Dp. 

These forms, or at any rate the shorter one of the two, have 
left distinct traces in Hcbrew in two ways. (1) In all those 
forms of the imperfect with pronominal suffxes, where our 
grammars speak of an epenthetic niin (Kautzsch’s ain energicnan 
or demonstrattuuın is a bctter tcrm). This 7# is somctimcs prc- 
scrvcd, as !د‎ Jercm. Vv. 22, 2! Deut. xxxii. 10, ERY 
Ps. xxii. §, INS jercm. xxii. 24, R=) Ps. |. 23; but morc 
usually assimilated, as 93D, IY, IY, YD. Similar 
forms are in constant use in the Aramaic dialccts, though morc 


widely in some than in others, and havc even found thcir way 
into the perfect with plural suffixes in Mandaitic and Talmudic, 


as also perhaps in the Syriac form م ات‎ = Mand. axa? 
or N, though @J| may here be the independent pronoun 
= 97 or a in Biblical Aramaic. In Phoenician this demon- 


strative 7¢ occurs also in the suffxes appended to nouns. (2) In 


ںیہں 
may also be written‏ اقتاں the separate forms in îy. In Arabic‏ 
3 و ام4 


کر 
and is pronounced in pause Jš| '4#tula. Hence is apparent‏ ,lةJJ‏ 
its identity with thc IHcbrcw non. Obscrvc, howcvcer, that‏ 


whilst the form is fully inflected in Arabic, its use is almost 
rcstricted in Hebrew to the first pcrson sing. and plur.: n3n, 


T2I, Tay; 2%, REPL mat, TEY; in pause, with 
older accent, nb, miyk, mn), nx, nN; nei, 
IN; IMN, nN. Very rare are cxamplces in the other 


persons; e.g., in the 3rd, Ps. xx. 4, Is. v. 19, Ezek. xxiii. 20, Prov. 
i. 20, viii. 3, Job xi. 17 (wherc some take by for the 2nd pers. 


masc.). Of a wecakencd form in Fg we havc two instances ; 
NWT! Ps. xx. 4, and NPN} 1 Sam. xxviii. 15. 
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These same energetic forms are also used in the imperative, 

ف راف ےہں دںادے ق 
In Hebrew the form in %7 is‏ .اقتلن and‏ اقنلن viz. in Arabic,‏ 
rcstrictcd to the 2nd pers. sing. masc,, but appears in two shapcs.‏ 
from RF {frilan,‏ ,و With the older accentuation, np,‏ )1( 


Ftdlan;, as nib and nn Is. xxxii. II, داد‎ judg. ix. 8 


(Ktthibl), NN\S Ps. xxvi. 2 (Do); 1A) , 27, nb ; with 
suffixes MIJDV, N2N, 2}. (2) More frequently the form 
is adapted to that of the augmented persons of the impcrative, 
and the accent shifted to the last syllable; e.g. nay, n3, 


mv, IDI; or with weakening of the vowel, n, m22, 
e, yb With wcakening of F7 + into FM; we find ; 1 in 


fro: xxiv. I14, according to one reading, another being Yî. 


V. The Infinitive. 


The infinitive of the Semitic languages is in reality nothing 
but a verbal noun, varying in form according to various modi- 
fying influences. In Arabic the grammarians enumerate some 
farty of these forms in thc first conjugation only, though perhaps 
not more than a dozcn or so of these are in common use. In 
the other languages the number is much smaller. In Ethiopic 
there arc in the first conjugation only two, tagir and ragirt ; in 


Aramaic but one, ,ددد‎ Nat’. The Hebrew has likewise 


two infinitives, one of which, however, appcars under scveral dif- 
fercnt forms. 
Among e commonest infinitives in Arabic are the simple 


ف ٺا 


,جر جبن :ذکر حفغا قول زربت Rall, Hill, Eutl, as‏ تنل segolates‏ 


Raltla, kitla, kutla, as e‏ ل with their rarer feminines‏ شكر 

To thcse—or still more closely to their Aramaic‏ بت رة «حمية 

Sava [the nominal forms] #'fa/, ¥ fil, ¥ 1ul—correspond the 
13-2 
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forms of the ordinary Hebrew infinitive construct, مید‎ and ,ر‎ 
with their feminines ر‎ or np, and 0 or np. Of 
these by far the most common is ,طا‎ with suffxes ج‎ and 
,ودار‎ tp or 7, op, etc. of thc rarer forms examples 
are: (1) ,اود ,دد‎ “DN, nw; with suffixes, د‎ Gen. xix. 33. 
p3 2 Chir: . درد‎ Ezek. xx. 27, PY! Is. xxx. 19. 


(2) AI Deut. vii. 8, Dn Gen. xix. 16, RET Is. xxix. 13; 
n Deut. i 27. (3) ¢ ny Is. xlvii. 9, ډدجد‎ Zeph. iii. I1, 


ny Exod. xxxvi. 2, xl. 32, n Ezek. xvi. §, nbn Hos. 
vii. 4. < 

The other Hebrew infinitive, the so-called infinitive abso- 
lute, has the form #Gfé/, as , 9n, Ni’, JIT, IN, ,3ذ‎ 
93. Since û in Hebrew ordinarily represents original 4, this 
form sccms to be idcntical with thc intcrjcctional or imperative 


form #atdlt قال‎ in Arabic. As in Hebrew د‎ means “ keep, 
observe!” or “A3 “ remember !” so in Arabic نزال‎ means “come 


down !” تراك‎ “let alone !” 


VI. The Partictples. 


Of the active participle there would appear to have bcen 
originally three forms, corresponding to the three forms of the 
perfect, viz. fatal, #attl, and #atu/. The first of these, however, 
is actually known to us only as a verbal adjective, e.g. DIN, 
1.-4 , wn; unless we except the fem. TTI, constr. N. The 
other two actually occur as participles: “2 Jerem. xxii. 25, 


xxxix. 17 (the only cxample of this form), , ,لاد ;طا ,ودرا‎ 
etc. The place of #afal has been usurped by an intensive form 
#dftal, of which we find clcar traces in thc verbs n4 e.g. nin, 
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for f/êsai Ti (which actually occurs as a proper name); and in 
the usual feminine 4df#letk, for fêfalt, as NI, N’, N3, 
NYT, in pause NIM", with suffixes mi, an; as well 
as, I think, in such construct forms as “3R Deut. xxxii. 28, ذار‎ 
Ps. xciv. 9. Far more common however than #dfal is the form 
kdfil, which may be explained in one of two ways; either as a 
weakcning of #dfa/ by change of « in the second syllable into f; 
or as an intensive of the intransitive #af/t/, the usc of which has 
been gradually cxtcended so as to cmbracc all classcs of verbs. 


Its oldest form is the Arabic #dtt/, fem. f#dtilat, with which 
closely agree the Ethiopic şfd#k, fem. şddékt, and the Assyrian 


skin, dsib, fem. sdkinat, dsibat, as also the Aramaic ,ص جود‎ 


In the Biblical Aramaic this participle is pointed,‏ .ف ,م 
e.g. Dan. iv. 10, vi. 3, vii. 9, but also iii.‏ ,دد at lcast in pause,‏ 
iv. 20, 34. In the same dialect the feminine and plurals have‏ ,17 
Ezr. iv. 24, a Dan. v. $, n‏ ط× moveable s/êvG, e.g.‏ 


Ezr. iv. 17, Poe: whereas in Syriac the s/êvg is silent, ,باخ‎ 


whence it comes that in later Jewish Aramaic [and in‏ ,ک4ا 


some Hebrew Bibles] we often find /athac/ in the first syllable, 
though incorrectly. The moveable shëvã is of course the older 
form, coinciding with the moveablc shëvã of the Hcbrcw, and 
the full vowcl £ of the Arabic #ati/iua, Ratilat'™*, The Hebrew 
form naturally substitutes Û for @ in the Ist syllablc, and hcight- 


cns the vowel of the tone-syllable into #, whence ,ایا‎ fem. 
ا‎ in certain cases with fuller vowel nik, m2. 

In regard to the passive participle, the Semitic languages 
diverge from onc another more than is usual. Of the passive 
voicc gcncrally I shall treat at another opportunity. At present 
it must suffice to say that the participial form ordinarily em- 
ployed in Arabic is sra#tîi/, with the prefix twa, of which I shall 
have more to say when we come to the derived conjugations of 
the verb. The Hebrew form Ratil, ,د‎ is very common in 


Ethiopic, but with the first vowel weakened, Até/ fem. Hl, 
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e.g. sêfif “written,” ‘sir “bound,” awclif’ “full,” fem. sfldft, sêrt, 


wêl. The Arabic form فعول‎ is also sometimes used in a 


passive sense, €.g. dy, “a she camel for riding,” dgi “a she 
camcl for milking.” In Syriac too there are a few examplcs of 


this kind, as aan, \|ASoasus, “beloved,” ۱ ,ھنہ‎ ACE. 


“ hated,” نهدا‎ a thing stolen,” مفذهك۱4‎ “a thing heard, a 
rumour.” In Aramaic however the form ,دیا‎ \udم,‎ is pre- 


fcrrcd, which is identical with thc Arabic adjective fat; c.g. 
۶ ر‎ ٤ 
.سير دجریع ,قڌيل‎ Of another verbally inflected £2¢/ in Ara- 


maic I shall attempt an explanation when we come to the 
passive voice. 


VIL. The Dertuced Couyugations. 


A. First Group. 


I next procced to speak bricfly of the more important of the 
derived conjugations. 

These are divisible into groups, the members of which closely 
rcscmble one another in their inflcxion. The first group consists 
of three: (a) an intensive and iterative or frequentative ; (6) a 
form expressive of effort, with an implied idea of reciprocal 
cffort; and (<c) a factitive or causative. 

I. The first of these, the intensive and iterative, finds its 
expression in the doubling of the second consonant of the root. 
You may remember that intensive nouns are formed in the samc 
way ; that a word of the form #4f4/, like DIN or Jîn, becomcs 


#dtfdl, like 22 or nab. Now as the nominal #@44/ lies at the 


root of the verbal form #@/@/@, so does the nominal #@££@/ at the 
root of thc verbal #@4/44/4. 
The Arabic, as usual, exhibits this form in its primitive integ- 
ر رص‎ 
rity, #dttala ; Jaa “to kill many, to massacre”; کسر‎ “to break 


رټ 


م 
“to weep much” or “constantly”; 2ye‏ بکي into many pieces”;‏ 
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“to dîe in great numbers”; gb “to go round and round.” So 

in Pthiopic, ZP: rassdye, “to do"; ¢0: Jaundtva, “to scnd”; 

ROO: şautwe“a, “to call out” (where the vowel of the 2nd syl- 

lable is modificd by the final guttural). In Hebrew the original 

form was, of course, #af/fd/ ; but as in the noun we find 2% for 


IN, so in the verb £iftd/ for Rdt{d/, as ,ويا‎ “N, ¬3, ön”, 
o “ betroth to oncsclf” The @ of thc 2nd syllable is some- 
times weakened to “7, as in 127, "92, D32 (with which com- 
pare the change of & into # in ددد‎ for 33); but far more 


usually into % more espccially in pausc, whcrc it appears, owing 
to the force of thc tonc, as Fx. This change is probably owing 
to thc influcnce of thc vowcl of thc samc syllable in the imper- 


fect and impcrative (ap, .و‎ In the first and 2nd pcrsons 
the original short @ is dominant, 21, nı3, ba1, m23, 
27. In tlıc pausal forms of thc 3rd pcrs. sing. fcm., and the 
3rd pers. plur., the weaker vowcl predominates : ,ود‎ nep?, 
¬3, H2, though we also find Mp, Micah i. 7. In the 
Aramaic dialects the wcakened فيا ,جود ,جوا‎ prevails, 


except where a guttural, or the letter #, as 3rd radical, may have 


protected the original vowel; e.g. .کم ووكیى‎ 

Glancing at the imperative, imperfect, and participle, we 
observc that in all the Scmitic languagcs the vowels of the root- 
syllablcs are e in the first and # in the sccond, #affi So the 


imperative in Arabic, ل‎ dltl; in Ethiopic, AFM: fdsgen; 


in Ilebrew, "37, EF in Syriac, Saa, MA. The nominal 
form #Q{I/, intensificd to #@IZZX, lies at the root of the verbal 
form. Hence it appcars that the use of @ in the case of radicals 
3rd guttural, like ,دور‎ nev, ,و ,وكيب‎ is due, not to the re- 
tention of the original vowel under the protection of the guttural, 
but to a later change of # 2, into @ under the influence of that 
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guttural. Side by side with او‎ nDÙ, Prov. xxvii. 11, we have 
32y دت‎ nb; and the pausal forms of the fem. and plur. are 


always 33, 2, not 23, 3. 


The imperfect is formed and inflected on precisely the same 
principles as in the first or simple conjugation. The vowcl of 
the preformatives was originally @, yiclding the forms yaRdffilu, 
takdtfelu, etc. This pure vowel I find, however, only in the 
Ethiopic subjunctive of verbs Ist guttural, e.g. PhE N: yafdaldlts. 
Otherwise it is weakened into % as yJêfaşşgn, LaK 0:. In 
Arabic this dull obscure vowel appears in the classical language 


ف مت ف ف ےس ف 


as 4, e.8. ;تقتل ,يقتل‎ and the same is the case in Assyrian, 


ع 


where we have the forms yuSakkin, tušakkin, ctc. In vulgar 
Arabic Spitta gives the preformative the vowel #, whilst the 
vowel of the final syllable varies according to the nature of the 
last radical, yişaddak, Jifattal, but ytkallim, yirattib. In Hebrew 
and Aramaic the preformative vowel is also #, ,و‎ Har, save 
that in the Ist pers. sing. x appears in Hebrew and z in Ara- 
maic, IN, افا‎ As, in the Ist conj., the Ethiopic exhibits 
two varieties of the imperfect, one serving for the indicative, the 
other for the subjunctive and jussive, so here in the 2nd conj. 
In the Ist conj., however, the distinction was easily made, and 
effected by a mere change of the vocalisation; yeudger for the 
indicative, yêugêr for the subjunctive, corresponding in form at 
least to the Assyrian z#dkın and kurs. But here, in the 2nd 
conj., some further change is necessary, because of the double 
letter, which renders any mere vowel change almost impossible 
without entircly destroying the normal form. The Ethiopic 
therefore retained the normal yêfdşşêın for the subjunctive, and 
had recourse for the indicative to the form y¢fêsşên, £CKAN:, 
the origin of which is not perfectly clcar. That the doubling of 
the 2and radical has bcen dropped is certain ; and thercforc it 
secms most likely that the form #attdla has becn resortcd to, 
which would naturally appear in Ethiopic as #F/d/a. 

The active participle follows exactly the same vocalisation. 


Its preformative in Ethiopic is #a, c.g. PORNO: ina'dantsg, 
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Ney: wmakwdnnts. The Hebrew and Aramaic weaken the 
vowel to # “32, ماف‎ ;j and this dull vowel is represented in 


So 2s 


old Arabic and Assyrian by #, Jie, mıakkin, in modern 


Arabic by #, as wtfattal, mntşaddak, antkamnmil, mt allisn. 
The infinitive of this conj. also calls for a few remarks, Be- 
ginning with the Hebrew, we find the ordinary or construct 


infin. to be ,جود‎ #aftêl, from an original #aff4/. The weakening 
of the Ist vowcl to f is a rarity, as on Levit. xiv. 43, 9? 
Jerem. xliv. 21; وود‎ Deut. xxxii. 3$. Compare in the class 
of concretes such words as |33, PY, from gabbin, ‘avvir. The 
same form #affél serves for the infin. absolute (with weakening 
2 2 Sam. xii. 14); but with it occurs another, viz. ,ا‎ e.g. 
N2, +b’, NÊ¬, Ta. The corresponding concretes are exem- 
plified by pin? “chain,” ددا‎ “ zealous, jealous,” or, with weak- 


ening of the Ist vowel, ر ,دد ,ط5‎ bB' (Job xl. 2= 
۰ رقم‎ 
xxxİX. 32), قفار ( ج‎ (. These all spring from an original 
رص‎ 5 9 
#affdl, the intensive of Jli, اا‎ The Arabic infin. Jli is 


5 sS @ 7 7 
therefore weakened from Jli, as in ,حمال ٫علام گذاب‎ as com- 


S < Sr 3 


4 
pared with the concretes qılùS, مالع٫‎ Jlez.--The forms with 
prcfixed #, which are generally assigned to this conjugation, 


Gg Ur 


we shall cxplain clsewhcre.—In Aramaic‏ تقل اتقتيل ,تقال 
the forms of the infinitive diverge somewhat from one another.‏ 
The Aramaic of the Bible and the Targüms generally has the‏ 
whilst the Talmüd Babli, the Mandaitic,‏ : )7( ف form‏ 
and the modern Syriac, exhibit tap; e.g. Talm. B. ia,‏ 

1 [Kautzsch-Ges. (agth ed., p. 143) recognises only two certain examples of the 
infinitive const. with f in the first syllable, viz. Lev. xiv. 43 and ı Chron. viii. 8, and 


in both the lext is open to question; see Jours. of Phil. xvi. 33. In 3 Sam. xii. 14 
the inf. abs. ¥) seems lo be influenced by the sound of the following word DY}. ] 
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DN, DY; Mand. RIIINY, RIND, NNDN, RIND; 


mod. Syr. .فما ,م12‎ This دوا‎ is not casy to cxplain, 
but most likely, as Noeldeke thinks, it is connected with such 
Hcbrew forms as ودا‎ (plur. ,درد‎ Is. xlix. 20) and o, 
plus the originally fcm. termination at, which we find in Syriac in 
,إ2ەخنت‎ udu, ctce. In all these dialccts an #4 is occasionally 
prefixed, Targ. ,در‎ Mand. NTIPNDD: mod. Syr. ,ملتعفذا‎ 
ملزنمة طا‎ and this is the ordinary form in old Syriac, but with a 


diferent termination, though also originally fem., viz. .مافذە‎ 
The prefixing of the # may have bcen due to the influence 


of the participial forms, and of the infin. Pš‘al, Waa. — n 
Mandaitic and modern Syriac a fem. of دوا‎ is also in common 
use as a verbal noun or infinitive, viz. f#atfdltG, as NNTNPND 
“order,” NNINAN “ provocation,” NRNININT “selling,” NINN 
warning ” : م4‎ “completion,” کا‎ “ dcliverance.” The 
most nearly corresponding forms in Hebrew are represented by 
such words as p3 “desiring,” p3 “care,” | دود‎ “ terror,” 
F3 “cutting off (of rain), drought, distress,” د‎ “ punish- 


ment,” N82 “drought.” These are intensives of the form 


N fttûlıG, found in old Syriac and still more abundantly in 
mod. Syriac, مېا ,مم۸ ,مگن4ا‎ ; just as دوا‎ is the 


intensive of the Syr. and Mand. xp ,م ,گا‎ 


2. The second verbal form in this group is that which 
expresses an effort, with the implicd idea of a counter-effort. 
Its expression lics in the lengthening of the vowel of the first 
syllable, #Gtala instead of #dtala. It is in general use in Arabic 
only, but examples occur in Ethiopic too, the form being 


identical in both languages, viz. ك‎ راب٫‎ Qn: “bless”; حاکم‎ 
“go to law”; کالم‎ “talk to”; ,ونافقق‎ qa: “play the hypocrite.” 
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In Hebrew its use is likewise restricted. It appears in this 
language undcr the shape of 4ö, for éfd/, and is most common 


in verbs JY, c.g. AD “cleave,” جانا‎ “picrce, wound,” jn 
“show mercy,” 33D “surround,” جانا‎ ‘“befool,” FY “crush 


to bits.” In the ordinary trilitcral verb examples are rare, but 
certain; e.g. DDIM (Job ix. ts, BD = (ماڪاکمي‎ 2 
(Ps. ci. S5, WY? MD3 212) YID (Hos. xiii. 3, YD “blows 
away”), WW “to take root,” 3m} 3 “conceiving and uttering,” 
Is. lix. 13. İn Aramaic this form can hardly be said to occur, 
save in Biblical Aramaic, where we find دا‎ “set up,” 


Ezra vi. 3. The inflexion runs entirely parallel to that of the 
intensive form, and thercfore requircs no special elucidation. 
I will mcrcly remark as to the Arabic infinitive that the original 


3 م‎ 
form is Jly #ita/, of which the grammarians quote one or two 
3 3 2 
examplcs, as ضرا‎ and Jli. Usually, however, it has been 
5 ~2 
shortened into Jlë, though some compensated for the loss of 


S6 © 
the long vowel by doubling the middle radical, Jl, ,مر‎ 


which must however have lcd to confusion with the infinitive of 
the intensive. The Hebrew infinitives 3 and 93" hold fast 
thc original vowel @, and would be representcd in Arabic by 


somc such words as اتال‎ and :اجاه٫‎ which do not actually 
exist. 

As to the participle I would remark that an example without 
prefixcd #4 scems to offer itself in the word 9Y I Sam. xviii. 9 


(Kêtleible NY), for the corresponding Arabic verb is .عایں‎ We 
shall have occasion hereafter to notice other participial forms in 
Hebrew and modern Syriac without prefixed 7#. 

And here I may call your attention in passing to another 
verbal form in Hebrew, which is in some cases identical in 
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sound with this .ود‎ I mean the form ,دون‎ originally 
hataldl, tatldl, when derived from verbs YY; e. داد‎ for 22, 
“7 for “™\Y, and the like. Herc too wec find an active 
participle without prefxcd #%, wv, “that lie in wait for mc,” 
Ps. v. 9, and elsewhere. 


3. The factitive or causative conjugation of the verb seems 
originally to have bcen marked by a prcfixed ta, tafkdfala, 
contracted /tikfala. Of this formation verbal examplcs are 


certain; perhaps also دترجم‎ TERO:, D2N, 2د‎ 2: if connected, 
as seems probable, with the Assyrian root ragdnu “to speak,” 
whence rignu, “a word” (Delitzsch). For Tn Jer. xii. 5, 


xxii. 1$) another explanation is possible. But in verbal nouns 
of the infinitive class it is exceedingly common, though in our 
Arabic grammars these are all ascribed to the intensive form, 
with which, strictly speaking, they have nothing to do. I mean 


S5 یں‎ LO کک‎ U داف و‎ 
the infinitives Jıiãت‎ and تقال ,تقتلة‎ and ,تقترل‎ with their 
Hebrew and Aramaic equivalents, such as Aram. and late Heb. 


32M “shroud,” “wrapper,” N2 “model,” M2‏ ,ود 
,ک۵ “benefit,” rE “guidance”; Syr.‏ رودا “interest,”‏ 
“exchange,” ako, 1, TEY‏ 2سىكڭەھا ,ا 


[A.?02.—This form with £ appears to have had a sister form 
with prefixed s or s#. In Arabic this latter occurs in rare 


instances like Jê “dash to the ground,” سلقي‎ “throw down 


اھ ی ع مص 


flat on the back” (whence the triliteral Jlm), a¬ 4d سلعف‎ 
“swallow,” as well as in the exceedingly common reflexive 


of which, as well as of the corresponding Ethiopic forms‏ اقل 


we shall speak in a subsequent lecture. The Himyaritic exhibits 
the s in one of its dialects, M3ND, 2. In Amharic the 
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preformative f, sa, morc frequently AN, as, is an ordinary 
causative prefix, e.g. MflZ: “be honoured,” AhnfZ: “honour.” 
In Assyrian such forms as #saškin, “set up,” 1Sapris, “spread 
out,” msaşbit, “lct seize,” seem to be common. In Biblical 
Ilcbrcw, on the othcr hand, thc prefix W is found only in the 


derivative nouns n “flame,” [from Aram. ود‎ “kindle”], 
nip (Levit. xiv. 37), “hollows, depressions,” (rad. 9P) 


o 
and ودا‎ “snail,” (rad. واا‎ “moisten,” Jy). In thc Aramaic 
dialects, on the contrary, there are numerous examples of it, 
such as ,وا‎ kas, 20', ,مەفي ,ملأب ,محكگ ,مەآصك‎ 
as. The form with D is far more rare, e.g. 2D, ;وود‎ 
ەی ,فعا ,گبقک .ارو‎ )rad. ىقoا(:‎ Mand. ND, 
ا‎ “smooth.”—This initial s underwent, however, in most 
cases, a further change into 4/4. Hence some rare Arabic forms 
like هراح‎ “let rest,” هراد‎ “wish,” هرای‎ “pour out,” هات‎ “give” 
mm سرو‎ 21 
(for al, imperative of تي‎ from تي‎ “come”). This / does 


not occur in Ethiopic or Assyrian, but we find it in one of the 
Himyaritic dialects, "Nm, 3D". In Biblical Aramaic it is 
common, in the forms وجي ,جوم‎ and may also be found 
in the Targüms, at least in verbs "Db and YD. In Mandaitic 


there arc likewise a fcw instances, €.g. N “cry out, lament”; 
DUNT “despise”; pP'DINn <“ lead out,” and px “let 
ascend,” as well as DDN and D'DN. In Syriac it is unknown"; 
but it is the usual form in Hebrew. Here the original was 
laktal, with a in both syllables. For the first syllable this is 
proved (1) by the vowel of the imperative and imperfect, and 
(a) by the forms of verbs “BD, wherc ف‎ 1 2, can only 


and 21W appear to be of Assyrian origin. N.]‏ تد ا 


« ۳ 
1 [The solitary form ,ەگى‎ was regarded hy Prof. Wright ns a loan-word 
from the Tlebrew.] 
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arise from WN, 3W, For the second syllable the & is 
established (0) by the vowel of the Ist and 2nd persons, 
npepn, non, etc., and (2) by the form روہ‎ for ,ید‎ 


in verbs ٣ or .ا‎ The vowel of the first syllable was however 
mostly weakened into z, and that of the sccond into £ In thc 
sccond syllable we should naturally cxpcct x #, but the language 
has in this case gone a step further and sunk # into 7£ Hence 
. the normal om, with its fem. n and plur. pn. 
The rest of the paradigm does not call for much remark. The 
imperfect 2p is a contraction for pi, of which fuller 
form examples occur in Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic. Thc 
normal F7 is retained in Hebrew in the jussive 2p, the infinitive 


absolute ,جود‎ and the imperative جود‎ and DF (NIIN 
in Gen. iv. 23); but the long 7 appears in the heavicr forms of 
the imperfect ,و‎ the energetic ,ارد‎ 1 1 8 the 
imperative ,ب ,د‎ and the participle pn. The 
infinitive construct varies between دسو‎ and ,ووا‎ though 
the former is much more comnıon. A form like 10n, Deut. 
vii. 24, xxviii. 48, is a rarity". 

The last step in the history of the factitive or causative 
is the weakening of the initial /4 into the spiritus lenis. In Phoc- 
nician the perfect is written with initial °, but was probably pro- 


nounced #êff/ Examples from the inscriptions arc NM’ “hc 
set up,” and 7 “ hc consccratcd.” This WORE is almost 


universal in Arabic, wherc the form is written اتل‎ 'dktala". 
In Ethiopic too it is cxcecedingly common; and the prefix '@ is 
used in this language to form causatives not merely from fatdla, 
but also from fattdla, and even from f#atdla; as PKA: “come,” 
AN§KA: “bring”; (h2: “go,” A(hZ: “make to go”; UJ?P: san- 
ıdya, “be beautiful,” AUP: ’asauudya, “make beautiful”; ALAR: 
1 [Indeed, the genuineness of such forms is doubtful; see Journ. of Phil. xvi. 73۰) 


3 In vulgar Arabic one hears fsl/am for aslan, ‘he has become a Muslim," but 
this is a rare cxccption. 
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“make one finish”; AAPA: “condole with one.” In Tigrifia and 
Amharic too it is in ordinary use. In Hebrew it is very rare 
(HNN “I have defiled,” Is Ixii. 3; DWN, infin, Jerem. 
xxv. 3); but in the Aramaic dialects it is the almost universal 
form, ام‎ In onc instance in Syr. thc vowel of the Ist syl- 


lable is weakened to ¢, viz. ,إمکدی‎ as comparcd with NIN, 


NWN ,—like the vulg. Arab. اسم‎ mcntioncd above. With re- 
gard to thc initial a, I1 may rcmark that it disappcars aftcr pre- 
formatives ; c.g. in Arabic, شل‎ part, :فقتل‎ in Ethiopic, from 
A74: “make spcak,” P17C: E i PIC: ydngir; Syr. 
,ع‎ ob. The vulgar Arabic of Egypt has weakened 
the vowel of the Ist syllable to f, as yikhbir (يخبر)‎ Jimhil 


In the Aramaic dialects, the infinitive of Aph'‘ël cx-‏ (یمهل) 


hibits ncarly the samc varieties as that of Pa“ël. The Biblical 
and Targumic form is 1309 ope, corresponding very 


nearly to the Arabic :اننال‎ Talm. Bablî and Mandaitic, ,ددا‎ 
1 


as PDN, AN; RII “knccl,” NIIN “condemn”; with 
prcfixcd #, NNIDND “go” NNNND “bring”; Syriac, always 


with 7#, .لیذ‎ 


B, Second Gronp. 


The 2and group of derived conjugations consists of four 
members, scrving originally as reflexives and rcciprocals of the 
previous four, but often also as passives. The sign which is 
common to the whole of them is the prcfixed syllable +e. This, 
whatever may have been its primitive form and derivation, must 
originally have been quite different from the causative prefix 4a, 
of which we spoke above. 

1. Thc rcflcxive of thc first conjugation is takdtala. Of this 
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we have two varieties in Ethiopic, TNE: takaddna, and the: 
takddua, “ cover oneself, be covered”; TON: and OPN: “ guard 
oneself, abstain, beware, be guarded”; FOALS: “be born”; FAH: 


“ be taken”; FANÛO: or TARO: “be angry.” In course of time 
the prefixed a would lose its vowel, and take a prosthetic vowcl 
instcad, becoming firstly #, and then '#t or ’it/. IHence the Ari- 


maic form, bop, more commonly, with weakening of the last 


vowel, pn, pn „ In Syriac and Mandaitic we also find 


a supplementary vowel in frequent use, ,2میا‎ bupiny. The 
Biblical Aram. has the spiritus asper instead of the lenis, 2n 


c.g. yn Dan. iii. 28. In Hebrew this form is of very rare 


occurrence indced. A possiblc example, without any prosthetic, 
may bc Tn, of which the imperf. nnn occurs in Jercm. 


xii. §, and the participle mnnb in xxii. 16. If so, this form is 
next of kin to the Syr. mpuZ|l. More certain is a derivative 
from thc rad. 7-1 with the prosthetic spiritus aspcer, viz. LEAR 


“to be numbcrcd, mustered,” e.g. Judges xx. 16, 17, xxi. 9, 
which is written without Zagheslk and with ffıueş wherever it 


ع ر ی م م 
occurs", The Arabic form Jil, standing for Jiîã, offers us‏ 
the curious feature of a transposition of the preformative to the‏ 


place after the first radical, قتدل‎ for .تقڌل‎ This began no 
doubt with the verbs which commenced with a sibilant, as in 


ر٣. 4ة ; [ماكب ,إمالكهد :ليجب ,إو يکد :إعلم ,إهاک‎ 
was gradually extended to all alike. The Arabic parallel to 
prî is therefore اننا‎ “to search for, inspect.” Curiously 


enough the same transposition seems to have existed in Moabi- 
tic; at least in the inscription of king Mësha‘ we find four times 


(ll. ı1, 16, 19, 32) a form cnn, from thc rad. orb, in the 


1 The pronunciation as a passive 31PPNH, Num. i. 47, ii. 33, xxvi. 62; 1 Kings 
xx. 27, is probably due to a misunderstanding of the Massorctcs. 
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sense of the Heb. درد‎ “ fight,” Arab. التصم‎ “ join oneself to, 


adhere to,” “rage” (of a battle). It is also found in Assyrian, as 
sSlakan “he made,” tft{kid “he committed” or “entrusted” ; and 


4 4 
in Himyaritic, without any prosthetic a/e/, e.g. ND from "MD, 


1N) from 73. It would appear that forms‏ ,جا from‏ یبا 
without transposition of the £4 as wcll as forms corresponding to‏ 
those of classical Arabic, exist in the modcrn dialect of Egypt.‏ 
At lcast Spitta distinguishes carcfully verbs of thc form 2/a‘al‏ 
or #tf'tl from the corresponding forms of the intensive with‏ 
double radical. According to him #/a'al or t{f'il is usually pas-‏ 
sive of Conj. I, as tthabas, tthasar, iimistk, ttfihim ; whereas the‏ 
transposed z/ta‘a/ is more usually reflexive than passive, as‏ 
Flamad, inlagar, işfalah, islama‘ (“be heard” and “obey”).‏ 

2. The reflexive of the intensive and iterative is naturally 

ررر 


takdttala. This form presents itself in Arabic, Jiãî, and in 
Ethiopic, TPEA: takadddsa, “be hallowed,” TAZAND: tafaşgdma, 


“ be finished,” TAHH: ta'assdsa, “ obey,” T@¢AUch: tafasséha, “ re- 
joice” (because of the 3rd guttural). It would gradually be cor- 


ق م 
rupted into Jiãîl st/êdttala, of which we find examples even in‏ 
classical Arabic, especially when the verb begins with a dental or‏ 


کار 
sibilant, when assimilation takes place, as dl “ wrap oneself up‏ 


7 > 30 لے‎ 
in a garment,” „yj “ adorn oneself,” genl “hear, listen,” mel 


7 217 
“ ascend,” صد‎ “ give alms,” اطیر‎ “ regard as an evil omen,” In 


م 
ا م رم ت م 
e 0‏ 


this way نف‎ would become فغaتl,‎ and so in vulg. Arabic 
2 ا‎ 
اتعلق‎ 2#, “ be suspended," اتزظف‎ Nada, “ be cleansed,” 


or with weakening of the 3rd vowel, jl, tfammim, “put on 
a turban.” Here we have the origin of the Aramaic ,دو‎ 


Syr. 62, in Bibl. Aram. ,جود‎ as رد‎ Ezra vii. I16, 
W. L 14 
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v. 17, Dan. iv. 12, 20, 30, ctc.; with wcakcning of the last vowel, 
ni, Dan. ii g (Kê); as well as of the Hebrew form 
جود‎ or bn. The assimilation of which I spoke above 
as occurring even in classical Arabic, is common in most of the 


ر 
dialects. In Arabic a word like jju makes in its imperfect‏ 


م ص م یاف a2‏ 


just so in Ethiopic, from verbs with initial‏ .يتدثر for‏ يدثر 
dentals and sibilants, we have in this and in the preceding con-‏ 
jugation, such forms as LENA: from TNA: “ be dipped, bap-‏ 
tized”; LL2: from TP¢G31: “be covered, buricd”; LAnc: from‏ 
tirf\Z: “be broken”; LANG: from FIMha: “be written”; PHNG:‏ 
from tHne: “remember”; £Af£P: from RL: “ pretend to be‏ 


righteous.” In Tigrifa this assimilation cxtends to all verbs, 
LLC: “it will be forgiven,” from F1E %:, L/RAIN: “he returns,” 
from TRAR:, LGA: “it will be finished,” from FeRR:, 


LPNA: “he receives,” from FPNMN:: Indeed the doubling 
caused by the assimilation of thc preformative seems to have 
been gradually dropped in pronunciation, and these words are 
now pronounced Jêgédaf, yêmêlas, yefdêşam, ykêbal. Hence He- 
brew forms like NIT, DN, N22, are at once explained, as 


well as the similar ji2". In Mandaitic and the Talmûüd this 


assimilation is as common in both conjugations as in Tigrifia. 
E.g.in Mandaitic, not merely <x" “were heaped up” (N3 NY) 
DNDNDY “were stopped up” (DNDNDPY), but also aoa 
“opencd” (NNBND), N'3'D “ wanted” (Y3N). دزا‎ “ killed” 
Cepn) ; “KDNY “ was .fulfilled,” UNINRY “was collected,” 
bx “crowned”; in the Talmûd, mm, xam, Yam, 
دو‎ for aban», NDI “cover thyself” (fem.), and appa- 
rently with suppression of the doubling, PDN ‘““ he gave himself 
the trouble,” ND “she hid herself,” NY'N “I am become 
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rich.” Similar phenomena occur in Samaritan ; and even in 
Hebrew we have at least one similar instance in the word DDN, 
Is. xxxiii. Io, 

Yet again, the Ithpš‘el and Ithpa“al forms have a peculiarity . 
common to them in several of the dialects. This is, that when 
the first radical is a sibilant, the preformative is transposed and 
appears in the 2nd place, as is always the case with the Arabic 


یکس صے عے 


Jail. Frequcntly too the J is changed into a D or a ", accord- 


ing to the character of the initial consonant of the root. So in 


Hebrew, ,جو‎ anîn, but pon So in Syriac, ,هدك‎ 


So in‏ .ا ,اكب افص ,اکب but‏ ,[مقگهد ,إماخهذ 
امطبخ :زا from‏ ازداد from‏ ازد جر افتعل Arabic, in the conj.‏ 
from yê. In Arabic the assimilation of the two‏ اط from a‏ 
letters is the 1 when thc first radical is A, J, d, or b, and it‏ 
ا may take place either backwards or forwards; thus from‏ 
“crumble bread”;‏ انر and‏ اتر :ر from‏ دئار Lane gives‏ 


ص ى ام 


from اتغر, لغر‎ and افر‎ “cut the front teeth”; from ادر ع «درع‎ 


0 


“put on mail”; from ادے دل‎ “ journey by night”; from أ‎ 


ص ا 


and کر‎ KF ادر‎ and رکدا٫‎ rathcr tlıan ار‎ and اکر‎ but from بے‎ 


اظفر and‏ اظعں وظلم from‏ اطم or‏ اظلم : ار يي a‏ اذب ا ي and‏ 


from ظعں‎ and .ظفر‎ With initial ص‎ and jJ this assimilation 
O 


is far less common, as علصا٫ :اشع 99 «أصڊر‎ and with 


کا ع 
gyljl. Bearing these facts in‏ ن :اسمع and j it is very rare, as‏ 


mind, we arc, I think, justificd in saying that a Hebrew form 
14—2 
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like 33/7 (Is. i. 16) is assimilated from 9, just as the similar 
Din (Eccles. vii. 16) stands for DDIRYN, with backward as- 
similation. Similarly in Syriac, WI.) for REYE 3ص‎ for 
اک ,تداڊنیفص‎ for .2رک‎ Here and there we find exceptions to 
the rule of transposition. In Aramaic the verb اڪ‎ exhibits 
the forms jan: (in Euting’s Nabatiische Iuschriften aus Arabien, 


no. 11) and N22 in the great Tariff of Palmyra (ŞXourn. Asiat. 


1883, Aug. Sept, P. 16$), A.D. 137 (last year of Hadrian). The 
solitary Hebrew example will be spoken of below (p. 213). 


3. After all that I have said about the forms Jl and 


رر 
Jiêãî, the third member of this group requires but little notice.‏ 


It is the reflexive and reciprocal of #ftala, viz. takdtala, which is 
the ordinary Arabic form, as ترامي‎ “to throw oncself down,” 
تمارض‎ “to pretend to be sick,” تقاتلوا‎ “they fought with onc 
another.” So in Ethiopic, TARP: or TAOP: “to shave oneself,” 


TUHUN: “to show oneself gentle to another, pardon,” TAN: 
“they parted from one another,” TWHPP: “he was torturcd, 


afflicted.” But تقاتل‎ gradually became راتقاتل‎ and hence such 
کم‎ e 6 
forms in classical Arabic as ابع‎ “rush headlong,” اثاقل‎ “ be 


heavy and troublesome,” ادار ر‎ “repel one another,” اناا‎ 


In the vulgar Arabic of Egypt the vowel of the 3rd syllable is 
weakened to z or to s/êva, as 2tkûınil, if'ûarık “struggled with,” 
ifarddi, itnûsdba. In Biblical Aramaic occurs the form Dain, 


Dan. iv. 16. In Hebrew we may regard درت‎ “stagger to 
and fro, toss itself,” Jer. xxv. 16, xlvi. 7, 8; and ,د‎ Is. lii. S, 
for in2, “ blasphemed,” as examples from the ordinary tri- 


literal verb. From verbs JY I may mention ELA “perpetrate, 
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accomplish,” Ps. cxli. 4; A Is. xxiv. I9; EA Gen. 


XXV. 22; Ap Zeph. ii. It; and nn. And here I will 
notice in passing one curious Hebrew form, ous it does not 


bclong to the conjugation تل‎ 3 but to .نقتل‎ From the 
radical DW is derived the Pi‘lel DbiW, “wander about,” and 
from this the Prophet Jeremiah has formed the Hithpa‘lcl 
boiwnn, in the imperat. plur. fem. DEW, Jer. xlix. 3. 
It is thc solitary instancc that I know in be of the JF not 
bcing transposcd with an initial sibilant ; and the reason pro- 
bably was to avoid the sequence of thrce #s, nboinîn. 


With regard to the moods and tenses of these three conju- 
gations, there is but little to add to what has already been said 
regarding the simple #dtala, #dttala, and #dtala. 1I will therefore 
merely make a remark upon the infıinitives of the fifth and 
sixth conjugations in Arabic. As in the frequentative and 


م6 5 é‏ ی§ 
iterative we found the form Jlia, for Jli, though but little‏ 
used, so we look here for a corresponding formation. This‏ 


5 $ 
actually occurs in thc rarc Jlêî, with assimilation of the 


4 La ی5‎ @ sS 
preformative vowel. Examples Jleڪaت, ,تملاق د تكلام‎ 


3 é 
to which we may add such concretes as تلقام‎ “glutton,” تلقاع‎ 


ےم 


Sg ¢ 
“foolish chattercr,” lis “mendacious,” and the like. A great 


ص 


many Hebrew and Aramaic words with prefixed #, especially of 


3 2 میافں‎ 
the form dliãë, belong by their signification to this conjugation, 


وار سے 
and not to the causative or factitive Jiãî. Such are in Syriac,‏ 


EEA س۱2‎ atê, Mail; in Hebrew, nèn, 
“entreaty, prayer,” و"‎ “prayer,” ہرود‎ “secret,” o 
from 2Y, TANA from MN, Man fon) TAV, ete. The 


Arabic howcvcr gcncrally uscs another form of the infinitive, 
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S b/2 
which is common to the $th and 6th conjugations, viz. Jii 


Gg ےھ‎ 
and Jîla, with #4 in the 3rd syllable. These seem to be 
closely connected with such Hebrew and Aramaic forms as 


De pmb, Dim, Bibl. Aram. YARIN “rebellion,” 
Mand. NMĞNbNY, Talmud. YIM’, for ‘YHIMDN'N, “withdraw 


E : 
from, abstain from.” Jiãë is almost exactly represented by the 


Hebrew concretes رور‎ “having a white spot on the ceye,” 


“3R “a kind of pinc” or similar growing tree. 


q4 I pass on now to the last member of this group, the 
reffexive of the factitive or causative, which is represented by 
the ıoth conjugation of the Arabic verb and the Ettaf'al of the 
Aramaic. 

In Arabic the ıoth conjugation is the reflexive or middle 


اعم )عع 


voice of the 4th; as اسخسلم‎ “to give oneself up,” استقام‎ “ tO 


hold oneself upright, stand upright,” استفلنت‎ “select one as a 


G2 c<6 


deputy for oneself,” استغفر‎ “ask pardon for oneself,” Jil 


“deem something lawful” (for oneself to do). It is exceedingly 
common, and is derived, as I cexplaincd to you before, from the 
form saktala, by the prcfxing of the syllable t#. This form 
tasaktala becamc ttsaklala, and then, by the samc transposition 
as is usual in Ilcbrcw and Aramaic, zstdftalt. Hocncc its idcntity 
with the Aramaic دو‎ from جیا‎ It is found in 
Himyaritic or S. Arabian, without a prosthetic letter, sataf'al 
from saf "alt, as xDD, ‘ND. It also occurs in Assyrian ; as 
ultt{šib-šinuGt, “I have set them” or “made them dwell,” for 
uStisib [or ištéšib], from DUN = IW"; altabušu, “1 did,” for 
aštabušu, from WY (Haupt epê). In Ethiopic we had, you 
may remember, thrcce forms of the causative, ’aftdla, ’akattdla, 
and ’a#atdl/a; and so also we have three forms of the reflexive, 
astakatdla or 'astaktdla, ' astakattdla and 'astakatdla; e.g. AMNt tfi: 
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“to draw breath, be refreshed,” AM TfIP=O0: “to entreat," ANTANP: 


“to ill-treat”; AMNTOTUJ: “be patient,” ANftg/AWUrh: “rejoice”; 
ANTANfNA: “compare with one another,” ANFINA: “collect.” 
On its inflexion it is unnecessary to make any remarks, as it 
runs parallel to that of ’t#tatala. The other causative form 


وا 
tala forms ¡n the Aramaic dialects a reflexive and‏ اتتل 
passive by prefixing the syllable eA, as in the Palmyrene tariff‏ 
bkn, j oyxnn, from ES NÛ. In Samaritan, Syriac and‏ 
Mandaitic thc assimilation of the £ with the following a// takes‏ 
place, c.g. JPUNRN (NPUNN, “be found”), DIDIN (DIDIN‏ 


,إZ(‏ 2ات ,(باک) 221اک ,(بحف) کف “be finishcd”),‏ 
P RHDNNY, DRDUNTY, NNNY‏ ,0ز( یی 


C. Third Group. 


Of the next group of derived conjugations the characteristic 
syllable is #a. 


1. The most prominent membcr of this group is a reflexive 
and passive of the simple form of the verb, in its original shape 
nıa-kaltala. 


In Arabic this #afkdtala became first rtkdtala, and then, with 
ار 6 ارم ص‎ 
prosthctic vowcl, £/#2/ala, Jڌقi|‎ j; as انشقى‎ “ to spاit‎ itself, open” 


(of a flower); ازم‎ “to lct oneself be put to flight, to flee”; انقاد‎ 


یام م ت 


“to lect oneself be lcd, to be docile or submissive”; انکسر‎ “to be 


ماح صے ع 
“to be cut off, to come to an end.” In Hebrew‏ انقطع broken”;‏ 


the imperfect and imperative and two infinitives follow the 
same mode of formation as in Arabic. The Arabic imperfect is 


with constant assimilation‏ ,اد for‏ اود the Hebrew,‏ ی ا 


of the prcformative to the Ist radical. The Arabic imperative 
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is «انقتل‎ the Hebrew وید‎ , with the usual substitution of F1 for 


N in these preformative syllables. The Arabic infinitive is 


(with 7 for @),‏ دودار the corresponding Hebrew form is‏ زانقتال 


as jh, ,یذ‎ beside which we have another form for the con- 


struct lafiitive: viz. ,وید‎ as cnn, DHE, Yn. But in the 


formation of the perfect, the Sailiciplé, a o form of the 
infinitive absolute, the Hebrew has taken a different line. In the 
perfect the Hebrew contracted the primitive zafkafd/ into uaRkf/dl, 
which was gradually weakened into #z#fd4/. The original vowel 
of the Ist syllable is established by such words as N2N}, 


niy, pyd, 2 (er Td), a} (r a2), 3} (Gor rasa, 


“|2 


from 3D)); whilst NIN), nny), exhibit an intermediate state. 


The infinitive absolute is now ,دجا‎ for maktal, as ny), E 
[where the original vowel of the first syllable is protected by 
the guttural following], bh? د‎ The Arabic participle, 
formed after the analogy of the imperfect, with prefixed 7, is 
ا‎ The Hebrew, on the contrary, has no prefix, but 
exhibits the same form as the perfect, with a slight difference 
in the vowel of the 2nd syllable. As b2n is differentiated 
from DIN, so is #akfdl, nik{al, from naktdl niktdl; e.g. 3, 
Dn}, TN} and L2 .د ,دا‎ We shall have occasion 
to notice a similar pafticipi formation hereafter in the form 
butfdl, as پود‎ “eaten,” جو‎ “ born,” np? “taken.” In a 
very few instances we seem to find an imperative after the 
form #t:htdl or nikfél, viz. 2, in pause ,ڊرد‎ Is. xliii. 9; 
joel iv. ı1; ر‎ jJerem. |. $. The Hebrew form of the Niph'‘al 


seems to extend to Phoenician and Assyriau. In Phoeni- 
cian we find }N) as the perf. Niph'‘al of j’ “ to give,” which we 
pronounce either ذ۳‎ or jM}, and also [(W]3J3, probably .رات‎ 
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In Assyrian Schrader gives such examples as trzıabtt (N33), “ he 
flcd,” tunuamtr (N53), “was seen,” tak:n, “was set up” or “re- 
stored,” t$S/bir, “was broken,” #bbartf, “were created.” The 
imperative of fakin is given as z#aškin, and the participle sz 
Sakin; the one resembling the rare Hebrew form ap (men- 


8 ںےہ‎ 
tioned above), and the other the common Arabic fo0rm Jilin. 


In Himyaritic Halévy gives as an example the word WD", 
with initial A 


2. Of the actual Niph'‘al of the Arabic and Hebrew there is no 
trace in Ethiopic, but a cognate form is preserved in the prefix 
an, which we find in quadriliterals, more especially reduplicated 
verbs of the form #a/kala, the Hebrew P:l/pêl The meaning 
of this formation in Ethiopic is not however so fixed as in Arabic 
and Hebrew. It generally implies motion, sometimes reflexive 
and reciprocal action; but sometimes too it is transitive, and 
admits of a passive being formed from it. Examples: AYO: 
“to walk about,” AYACOR: “to leap, dance,” AYPEPLE: “to 
thunder”; A37۸7: “to come together, assemble”; APOLLO: 
properly “to lean forward, prostrate oneself,” but generally used 
in the sense of “lift up the eyes or heart in prayer”; AYNeCNeZs 
“roll” (intrans. or trans.); AYPAPN: “totter” and “shake”; 
ATMAO: “to spread out” as a veil, which is only transitive. 
Dillmann cxplains this curious phenomenon on the supposition 
that the nominal forms with initial #a, like P88’: “thunder,” 
ftpCqC: “rolling, a whirlwind,” PAPA: “shaking,” gave rise 
to the notion that the prcfixcd A might bc identical with the 
causative or factitive prefix A. Hence, according to him, the 
occasional change of meaning, and the formation in a few cases 
of a passive with F, e.g. TIPCTPZ: “to be rolled,” F3(NAO: “to 
be spread out.” This view may perhaps be correct; I am not in 
a position to affirm or deny it. It may however be well to 
inform you that the Assyrian grammarians speak of forms like 
iftiana“al and istauaf ‘al [Del. 2ftareal and sttanafal], in which an 
ı is inserted, and yet the meaning of all the examples cited by 
Schrader is said to be transitive", 


1 (Those citcd by Delitzsch, p. 2133, arc mostly intransilive or roflcxive.] 
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3. Another member of this group is the Hcbrcw Ntt/pa“el, 
chiefly post-biblicall The Biblical examples are B2) Deut. 


xxi. 8, for B3N}, “be atoned for, forgiven,” and 9۹53) Ezek. 
xxiii. 48, for “5n, “let themselves be warned.” In post-bib- 
lical Hebrew it common, and has usurped the place of the 
perfect Hithpa“cl, as 2), ,ڊجوو‎ j2, NDB); and is then 
extended to other formations, as 3YF ر‎ Dar), nxn 


e Foon» 


“she is become a widow.” 


4 Lastly we may reckon here the third conjugation of the 
quadriliteral verb in Arabic, where the letter # is inserted after 


the 2nd radical ; as ابرنشتق‎ “to open” (of a flower), “to bloom”; 


ا انا م ے 

šilnlے “to be gathered together in a mass or crowd”;‏ احرنجم 
ام یا م ص 1 

“to lie on one’s back”; العنجر‎ “to fow.” 


م 


D. Fourth Group. 


I will next speak briefly of a group of reduplicated forms. 
This reduplication is of different kinds, but always takes place at 
the end of the root, not at the beginning. The chief varieties 
are, to use the Hebrew terms, P:/ê/, P#‘al‘al, and Pilpel. 


1. Starting from the root #atal/a, the simplest form of such 
a reduplication is the repetition of the 3rd radical, #atal/ala. But 
katalala would naturally become faf/d/, which would be weak- 
ened in Aramaic into #a//ê/, and in Hebrew into #tf/é/. Aramaic 
examples are not numerous; e.g. 233Y “mix up, confuse”; 


practise, reduce to‏ “ ڪڊ separate,”‏ “ ڪڊ crumble,”‏ “ كرض 

slavery,” with its passive LCF كخ‎ “ irritate,” and اڪ‎ 
, FY 

“to become fierce”; O02} “to be intelligent, sensible.” In 


Hebrew this form has taken the place of Pi“ël in verbs YY, as 
173 (better from 33) than from 32, ,3اد‎ ۳y, etc., and 
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forms a rcflexive and passive with prefixed ta, تونن‎ In 
other classes of verbs it is rare, but we can refer to it x “to 
be quiet, still,” Jerem. xxx. ıo; Job iii. 18; 27 in the fem. 


n Job xv. 33; further, with passive pronunciation, پجد دار‎ 


“to be withered, wither away, mourn”; and from verbs 1%, 
MIN, contracted IN} “to be seemly, beautiful”; Np HD 


Ên mnb “to shoot,” and the reflexive nnnîn, from mw. 


As to the Arabic development of the ا‎ #atalala, it gene- 
rally took the following course; #ata/ala became R#talala, thta- 
lala, and finally t#talla. This fon :ftalla appears in the Arabic 
paradigm as the gth conj. of thc verb, with the cognate t#t/2/la as 


dal 5 u 6 اء‎ 5 ¢ 
the ııth j; e.8. ازور‎ a٩ ںا“ ازوار‎ away,” مط “ ارباٹ ۸4ھ ارہث‎ 


@ ~4 5 ¢ 
scattered,” “sl “run quickly,” glz| “be dishevelled”; and con- 


d ںیم‎ 


of colours and defects, as ج‎ وعا٫‎ جاأوعأ٫‎ “be crooked”; 


lu & u 9 ت م‎ 
,ابیاض ,ابرض ;”W٥!اءر ظط“ ,اصفار ,اصفر ;٤ء“ :احوال حول‎ 
“be white.” The uncontracted form ##talala survives 2 in 


۹ 


some examples from verbs 3rd rad. ¡ي ا و‎ as ارعوي‎ to 


abstain, refrain”; او ,و‎ “to become brownish,” with its byform 


“to stand on tiptoc” A kind of reflcxive or‏ اجڏوي : احواوي 
passive, with s» inserted after thc 2nd rad., may perhaps be dis-‏ 


cerned in the rare 14th conj. of the Arabic verb, اقتذلل‎ for 


م ع یں ص ص 


“be long‏ اعانكك ,)حmJ( “be jct black”‏ احاتگڭ وه ;قتنلل 
“have a hump in front”‏ نتن and thick” (of the hair),‏ 


ص ص 


.(قتعس) 


2. A stronger form of the reduplication consists in the 
repetition of two radicals, the 2nd and 3rd. Hcnce the form 
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fataltala, appearing occasionally in Aramaic and Hebrew as 
#etaltdl; e.g. MD “to beat violently” (of the heart), Ps. 
xxxviil. I1; ¬7 “to be red” with weeping, “to be agitated 
or troubled,” Similar cases are Ps. xlv. 3, N'D'b', which should 
probably be read MD'b';, and 37 د‎ Hos. iv. 18, probably 


in the first instance a mere clerical error for 93N2TIN, from IRN. 
Aramaic examples in derivcd conjugations arc [2سکمدکهد‎ 
< 9 ٠ ا‎ 6 ۹ 3 

to dream, “A امد‎ to imagine. 


3. The form #alkala, Aram. #alkfl, Heb. #ilkêl, is often pro- 


duced by the repetition of an imitative syllable. E.g. خشکخش‎ 


عے ی عے ص م 


“to make things rattle or rustle,” ورن‎ “to whisper,” حماحم‎ 


“to neigh,” ر‎ “to gargle,” ¥D¥ “to chirp.” Very frequently 
it is formed in Aramaic and Hebrew from verbs J”J and "J by 
repeating the two chief letters of the root; e.g. in Aramaic, 


« ۳ 


with thcir‏ ; ڏمڏرمد 101ب ,إخزا ;فذق ,ەك , ا ,حاإحم 
“gladden, take‏ رر ,ادر ووا reflexives; in Hebrew,‏ 


delight in,” ,ووو‎ YD, ایا‎ “casting”; with their recflex- 
ives and passives, 


4. Under this head I will next mention what is called in 
the Arabic Grammars the 12th conjugation of the verb, wherein 
the second radical is repeated, but separated from its fellow by 
the introduction of the diphthong a@4. The El form was 


اکر ی) عر ع 


“be arched‏ احدودب as‏ , انعوعل which became in Arabic‏ انول 


or curved, hunıp-backed ” اعصومب (خدب)‎ “be gathered 


together” ,)عض(‎ كiglا‎ “be jet black” (dl), احلولي‎ 


“be sweet” ارت «(حلو)‎ “ride on a horse barebacked” ې)‎ 2 
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I find a few similar forms in Syriac from verbs final O and «a; 
e.g. اا0 إت‎ “to boast or brag”; إ ەيى‎ “to lie down, be 
hidden, be blamed”; [42ڭەخى‎ “become young, be smcared 


over.” In Hebrew it can hardly be said to exist, unless we 
take count of xn “to blow the trumpet” (Ds), from 


myn. But the oii is doubtful, the #trê being 2F 


ad even if we assume it to be correct, ¬ might std for 
“YN, as زا‎ in Is. xv. 5, if correct, stands for 9". 

§. The reduplication of the form #§atalala or #atlala seems 
in some cases to have been softened into #at/aya, which would be 
represented in Arabic by #atlğ قتلي‎ , and in Aramaic by ر‎ 
Such words are in Mandaitic N2N) “to bewail,” NIN} “to 
makc an alien, estrange"”; in Syr. کذاەت‎ “terrify,” کربت‎ “ eg- 
trange,” س‎ deprived of, fail, perish,” كرف‎ “ expose,” 
كەب‎ deport,” with their passives. In Arabic a passive of 
this form is found in the ırşth conj. of the verb, ,افعذلي‎ with # 
inserted after the 2nd rad.; as احبنطي‎ “to be swollen or in- 


fated” اعلندي «(حبط)‎ “ be stout and strong” علد)‎ “be hard”). 


Curiously enough, a few verbs of this form in Arabic have a 


transitive sense, e.g. اسر ندي‎ “to overcome” رز ندي)‎ “ strong, 


brave”), اغرندي‎ “to assail, overcome”; and, still more strangely, 


the only Mandaitic parallel, N'IDNTTY, “to be shaken,” is 
derived from an active N'DNY, which however does not occur 
in the cxtant litcraturc, 
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E. The Passive Forins. 


Lastly, in this enumeration of the verbal forms or con- 
jugations, I would call your attention to the real passives, as 
distinguished from the reffexives and cffectives, which so often 
discharge the functions of passives. 

In Arabic nearly all thc conjugations arc capablc of forming, 
and actually form, passives by means of internal modification of 
the vowels of the active voice. There are of course exceptions, 
which will readily suggest themselves to you. For instance, 


a verb like صلع‎ “to be good or right,” فر ت‎ “ to be glad,” or قل‎ 


»2 3 رم 
,اسواك ,صك “to be heavy,” cannot have a passive; nor one like‏ 


“ to be black.” The vowel-change in the passive voice consists, 
generally speaking, in the substitution of duller sounds for the 
clearer ones of the active, the vowel #4 almost always playing 
a prominent part. 

In the other Semitic languages the use of these real passives 
is far less frequcnt. In Hcbrcw the largest survival is found ; 
much less in Aramaic. In Ethiopic they have, to all appearance, 
utterly vanished. In Assyrian Sayce states that “a passive 
formed by means of the obscure vowel 7#” exists for Pa“ël, 
Shaph‘ëêl, Aph‘êl, and Istaph‘al; but I do not find that he is 
supported by Schrader or Oppert. From my own knowledge 
I cannot speak’. 


„1. În Arabic the following are the principal passives : 


Perfect. Imperfect. 
(1) #atala Rutila yaktulu Jyuktalt 
(2) #Rattala uttila yukatttlu Jyukattaln 
(3). #dtala khtila yukdtiln yukdtalıs 
(4) ` aktala 'ukttla yuktilu yuktalu 
(5) takattala tukuttila yatakattalu  yutakattaln 
(6) takdtala tukdtila yatakdtaluy  yutakdtaln 
[(7) irfatala unkutila yankatilit yunkataln)} 
(8) s#tatala utRtutila Jaktaltilu Juktalaln 
(10) tstaktala ustuktila Jastaktilu Jyustaktalu 


1 (According to Delitzsch, p. 249, the permansives II. ı and III. 1ı (Pa‘‘el and 
Shaph‘el) may be used cither in active or passive scnse, but without difference of form. ] 
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2. In Hebrew the formation is similar, but not identical, the 
vowel a predominating throughout in the second syllable. The 
passives in use are :— 

(ac) Intensive and iterative, êuffal, Rottal, imperf. ythuttal. 


The infin. absolute has the form ,جوا‎ as ,ډذد‎ Gen. xl. 16. The 
participle appears in two shapes, the one with prefixed ##, 
mtfuf{al ; the other without it, as pt, 1p, np, np, Ezek. 
xxvi. 17. And herc it is curious to remark in what different 
ways the several Semitic languages have made use of the matc- 
rials at thcir disposal. The Hebrew infinitive دواد‎ stands for 
Rutldl; but the corresponding form in Aramaic is a verbal noun 
from the active Pa“ël, e.g. N “theft,” ool “ warning,” 


finishing ”; whilst the Arabic #rf44/ is now thc plural‏ » مەگط 
of the active participle of the simple verb #atala, as #dtrF™, a‏ 
murderer,” #uttdl"*, ‘“ murderers.” So again, the Hebrew par-‏ “ 


ticiple بدا‎ stands for ’##kd}, a sing. masc.; whereas the corre- 
7۹ 


sponding form in Arabic is another plural of the active participle 
of the simple #atala, as sdgid, “worshipper,” suggad, “ wor- 
shippers.” 

(6) The form expressive of cffort, #d{a/, imperf. y’Rdtal, as 


job xxxi. 8.‏ ا 
(e) The causative or factitive, Hokfal, huktal, imperf. yoktal.‏ 


Other forms are comparatively rare, but I may mention:— 
(d2) Hothkatal, in the form PRN, Num. i. 47, ii. 33, 


xxvi,. 62; I1 Kings xx. 27 ; instead of PENN, 
(e) Hothkattal, in NNDB, Deut lv 4; nî, for 


nen, Is. xxxiv. 6; D23" infinitive, Levit. xil. 55, 56 


In thcse two cases, if correctly pointed, observe that the 
Hebrew changes only the vowel of the preformative syllable}; 
whereas in Arabic it is the vowel of the first radical syllable 
that is modified, and that of the preformative is assimilated to 


it. Compare أفتقدوا‎ with PENT, or تات‎ with nm. 
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(/) A curious form is presented to us in the Hebrew 
,دنج‎ Is. lix. 3; Lament. iv. 14. This is generally explained 


as a passive of Niph'‘al, ,ڊڊھمجام‎ Zeph. iii. ı1. I should rather be 


inclined to regard it as a quasi-Niph'al formation from the Pi“el 
,وجا‎ Pu“al زیا‎ If you adopt the former view, you must 


regard دبد‎ as = نفعلا‎ if the latter, I can produce a parallel 


© نار‎ 
from the vulgar Arabic of Egypt, viz. انضيع‎ “it is lost, forfeited” 
> Ql 
(Spitta, Contes Arabes, p. 9, |. 10), from ضیع‎ “٥ lose, forfeit.” 
Here again perhaps the Massoretic punctuation may be erro- 


neous ډدبم‎ 2). 
(£) Kautlal, in ار‎ 


(A) Kolkal, in روو‎ 1ı Kings xx. 27, and Wn, 


TTA 
Is. lxvi. 12. 


3. Of the Aramaic passive the chief traces arc the following. 


(a) The passive of P#‘al/, in a form which appears at first 
to be that of the passive participle /2#‘#/, and is accordingly 
generally so treated, even by Kautzsch. In my opinion, how- 
ever, the verbal flexion of this form forbids us to regard it as a 
participle, and Noeldeke is right in adopting the other view. 
The form was originally #uf//, but the weight of the accent 
produced a lengthening of the vowel of the 2nd syllable, whilst 
that of the 1st syllable was weakened in the regular verb to 
simple shëva: ¬ Dan. iv. 30, a27 Dan. vii. 4, 6, ار‎ 


“Ezia v. 7 ددر‎ Dan. v. 30, ¬ Dan. v. 24, ران‎ Ezra v. 16; 
3rd fem. P3 Ezra iv. 24, NI Dan. vii. 27, Mt) Dan. 
vii. 4, NDB Dan. v. 28, بم‎ Dan. vii. 11; 2nd sing. masc. 
pn Dan. v. 27; 3rd plur. masc. 2 Ezra Vv. I15, 3 
Dan. iii. 21, 0 Dan. vii. 4, nb Dan. vii. 10. The dis- 


tinction of form is clcarcr in thc casc of verbs N, whcre the 
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perfect passive is و‎ Dan. ii. I9, د‎ Dan. ii. 30, 2 Ezra iv. 
18, 23; plur. 2٦ Dan. iti. 2t, vii. 9; whercas the form of the . 
participle Pl is 23, N22, 9, NW, plur. ww. Similarly 
in the Palmyrcenc tariff, 33 = Arab. :جبي‎ sce Sachau in 


2PMG. xxxvii. pp. 564—s. 
(6) The passive of Hiplı'fl, viz. Hopli'al, in Biblical Aramaic 
and the Palmyrene dialcct, viz. nan Dan. v. 20, “2¥ Dan. 


vii. IT, pen Dan. vi. 24, 1 Dan. v. 13, plur. و‎ Dan. v. 16; 

fem. sing. n Ezra iv. I5, ر‎ nD Dan. iv. 33, npn 
u 

Dan. vii. 4 (cf angl); Ist pers. و‎ (not N3_) Dan. iv. 33. 


Very pcculiar arc thc forms mA Dan. vi. 18, and 9h 


Dan. iii. 13, thc vocalisation of the Ist syllable of which is as 
yet uncxplained. Similarly in the Palmyrene tariff, “N (from 


N), cE. RIND WN bY: imperfect SRI, cg. SNM 
NY | "1 DDD Rb DDD; part. PDD, c.g. Nb "1 Dj 
x3 pbb: bab, cg. | YY ™ ددا دا‎ 
|31: PBND, for BD, e.g. N RDN |» 3 yn RT " 
PND. 

(c) The passive of Pe“êl, viz. Pu“al, in the Palmyrenc tariff, 
BN, ce. DEN Nab (ar e Dyn ¬ qb b2 

(d4) The passive participles of Pa“, Aph'îl and Shaplrzl, 
formed exactly as in Arabic. Thus in Biblical Aramaic qn, 
bs, but DBI “bound,” Dan. iii. 23, 24, from NBID; 
NNNDD “hidden things,” Dan. ii. 22, from MDD, دوا‎ 
Dan. v. 19, and e - Nn Ezra iv. 16, but ND¥TD Dan. 
ii. 16, Or nb¥n2 Dan. iii. 22, from 2 ARF HD. Also from 
Pö'al, داد‎ “sct up, crectcd,” Ezra vi. 3, from دادر‎ 


W. L, ) 19 
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Exactly so in Syriac, ;ڪر ,مگڪرپ‎ E ,ملعحض ;لقص‎ 
;ملمحڪم‎ and in Mandaitic, دد‎ “ blessing,” دد‎ 
“blessed”; RIDNID “ covering,” ‘KRDN “covered”; W™bND 


“teaching,” DN™SND “taught,” DN “bringing out,” DNDND 


w2 ى‎ 


“brought out.” The corresponding Arabic forms are Jiقمe,‎ 


ف ی 


.مقدل ٫مقتل‏ زمقاتل «مقاتل :مقتّل 


(e) The existence of passive participles of Pa“cl and Aph'cl 
after the Zebrew formation is not certain in Mandaitic, but Noel- 
deke gives for the Pa“cl the possible instances of ,م‎ “the 
highlands,” for ×, and NDAD NYWD, a namc of Paradise, 


lit. “the taken away 6 IERIE, i.e. “the (land) of righteous- 
ncss that has bcen taken away,” = nD. On the other hand, the 


cxistencc of Pu“al and IHoplı‘al participles in modern Syriac scecms 
tolerably certain. For example, in Pu“al, a> Aomas “I have 


healed thee,” is literally مخحوەه هد اد حت‎ “thou hast been 
healed by me,” the fem. being حت‎ Iman, for مکادەھم‎ 
إدات خت.‎ So also in Pu“al, lan, sibirınê, for ,اگ حه‎ 
for مکرەڪ کہ‎ : in Hophal, Þaocako “raised up,” boiakho 


“ exalted”; with weakening of the vowel in the 2nd syllable. 


CIIAPTER IX. 
TIIE IRREGULAR VERES. 


I NOW procced, with thc IHIcbrew Grammar in hand, to explain 
to you thc principal forms of the Irregular Verbs, comparing 
them, as before, with the corresponding forms in Arabic and 
Syriac, and more rarely in other dialects. 


I. Verbs Jy or Geminale Verbs. 


I begin with the verbs J'Y, or, as they are called in Arabic 
Grammars, the doubled or geminate verbs or thc solid verbs. 
The peculiarity here is the contraction of the trisyllabic root into 
a disyllable by thc rejection of the vowel of the second radical 
or some othcr modification. 


In classical Arabic the rules of contraction are few and: 
sim plc. 

(a) If all three radicals have vowels, the 2and radical loses 
its vowel, and unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. 


م م بے ق کے سے م 


Hence xw, “to cause,” becomes un مسس‎ “to touch,” 


م 
مق ت 


م 
The original‏ .حح “t0 become dear” )to one),‏ حبب ;مس 
form may be retained in poetry, for the sake of the metre, as‏ 


م ج عر ى 
for lg, “they are stingy”; and in some verbs of the‏ ضددوا 


م r‏ س قے کے ص ص 


forms Jaj and Ja the contraction does not takc place, as Ee 


ص 


“to be knock-knccd,” لے‎ “to be sorc” (of the cyes), یت‎ “ to 


ص 
ص ف م 


bec wisc,” دمم‎ “to be ugly.” Vulg. Arab., madd, ‘add, gann. 
1g —2 
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(b) If the first radical has no vowel, and the 2nd and 3rd 
have, then the 2nd radical throws back its vowel on the Ist, and 


اف فى 
ڍıw unites with the 3rd, so as to form a double letter. Hence‏ 
م ي 2ں ف مع ڑ ں2 ف رف طط 


becomes qy; سسمی٫ .غر «يفر ر یمس‎ The original forms 


م وژ ف ا ف 


may be used by poetic license, as Jly for ل‎ Vulg. Arab., 
ycguun, yeild, Yall. 
(c) If the 3rd radical is vowelless, no contraction, generally 


مر م ی ’م 
,سڍıڍaıı speaking, takes place. The forms in ordinary usc are‏ 
ب ف ° ‌ ا ° 


٠-حللت‏ ,مسست 


ص 


(@) Forms that might by rule rcmain uncontractcd arc 
sometimes contracted in different ways. For cxample, thc jus- 


ف نل ف ن ماني o U‏ 


and the imperative aml ; but both‏ ,يسبب کا سې اه ع۷او 


are usually contracted, with the help of a supplementary vowel, 
مہ ق صف ي‎ 


into wg and yw. Vulg. Arab, guun, ‘tdd. 
Bearing these rules in mind, we may procced to compare the 
Arabic forms with those of the Hebrew and Syriac, using chiefly 


as our paradigms زد‎ 2D, and 4. 

Kal Here the uncontracted forms arc relatively far more 
common in IIcbrcw than in Arabic, as ,صن‎ jM, 0, ,29د‎ 
fem. mY}, plur. Y7, nny, 22D, ‘32D, The contracted 


3rd sing. masc. 23D and 13 stand for sabb and bass, and these 


صصص م ص 
for J3. Add a‏ ر for sabba and bacea, sababa and bazasa, like J‏ 
suffix, and the doubling immediately becomes audible, 3, n2‏ 


7Y ت‎ 
for #abba-lıu ; Aram. aaمصڊ;‎ like Arabic .ردني‎ In the same 
way in the 3rd pers. plur. 43D, 90, J. Aram. P3, Syr. ,رص‎ 


و ص ص 
J The‏ ددوا for‏ ر دوا for sababi, tamami, dakakii, as in Arabic‏ 
retention of the tone on the Ist syllable is in accordance with‏ 
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the primitive accent, but it is often shifted to the last syllable, as 


5, 3. The real existence of forms like ,کد‎ Gen. xlix. 23, 


2 
and %93, Job xxiv. 24, is somewhat doubtful; but if genuinc, 
thcy would find their analogy in the Arabic forms of praise and 


فن ˆ ص سي ’ يى ئ فس ئ 


ەی ى ك 
and “gy for dy. In‏ د حسن for‏ حسن ,حبب blame, > for‏ 


the 3rd p. fem. sing., Syr. Z{Š stands for bassath (Bibl. Aram. 
N", nby, Mand. NNDND, NNN, nb), bazasat ; and simi- 


س ص ص یں 


U مق‎ 
larly n2D, for sabbath, sababat, as cis) for Guy. The pri- 
mitive accent is often retaincd, as in nî 1 mb, but may be 


shifted, as in n", Is. vi. 12. În the Ist and 2nd persons, the 


normal form is the uncontracted Arabic ,ردد نا درددت ,رددت‎ 


which we find in Hebrew only in the forms MDDT, Zech. viii. 14, 
15; 93, Deut. ii. 35. But thesc forms may be altered in two 


ways even in Arabic. Firstly, the 2nd radical may be dropped, 
and its vowel go with it, or it may be transferred to the Ist radi- 


ئ ° ت ئي . ن ` صر . ص یصں ى ون . 
۲ مست ,ظللت ٤٥١‏ ظلت ۰٥۲‏ ظلت ,رددت ۲٥ه؟‏ ردت کھ ;اد 
€ .> 


for basasta, Dasas-‏ ,ڪال ,كاف ,گرا n Aramaic‏ 0 .مسسن 
tön, basasnan,. So in Hebrew, DN for tanaımnf, Num. xvii.‏ 


28. The Ist pers. sing., however, in Aramaic, is M91, Mand. 


M'DND, N'SND, NN, Syr. ک1‎ for bazscth, bassit, Dbasastt. 


Secondly, the 3rd radical may coalesce in the usual way with 
the second, and to makc thc doubling audible a vowcl-sound may 
be inserted after it. This vowel-sound seems to have been that 
of the diphthong «arı or «af, which was favoured by the corre- 
sponding forms of the verbs 3rd gy and ر ٫ندوت ئ6 يپ‎ 
More probably however it was at, which is far more frequent in 
the language than «7#, occurring alone for instance in all the 
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0 E 
derived conjugations. Hence ıs) would become (through the 


impossible raddta) radaaita, and this is the ordinary form at the 
present day, raddait, radadét, and in Algicrs raat. We have 
seen, however, that the diphthong af passed in some cases into 


£ 
d; for instance, Arab. ,این‎ Heb. N, IN; bnd, from N'3, 


ف ی ص8 
دوابه ak or 121, from 933371; and in Arabic itself‏ :بيت 
مء . L7‏ ف ںاو 


for êg“, dimin. of 4l. Hence out of gı, sprang the form 


° 

al). the dialectical existence of which is vouched for by the 
grammarians; and hence the Hcbrew NiB!, anin, MD, for 
sabbdtt, sababtî. Of course the Hebrew û in these forms might 
be as readily derived from an original az, but we havc no 
evidence of the cexistencc of a form radtauta, whcreas racdeldta is 
a known dialectical variety of raddatta. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew exhibits two forms: un- 


contractcd, 3, ,ذد‎ far more rarely with «@, ,ۆد‎ ls. XXX. 
18, nn, Ps. cii. 14; and contracted, 3, A", 3D, far morc 


rarely with a, %9", Is. xlv. 1, 3, jJerem. v. 26. These are, of 


course, nothing but segolates of the same form as the Arabic 
sS 5 


٠و‏ درك 


The Arabic imperative presents to us, as I cxplained above, 
ت ي دچ ف‎ 
the forms od, .س دفر :ارد(‎ These are exactly equivalent to 


the Hebrew 3D, D3, ؤا‎ perhaps also وا‎ Ps. cxix. 22; in Ara- 
maic, PD" Mand. اد‎ “wash,” NT “dwell”; Syr. ,سهد ,ق‎ 


y2). An example of the uncontracted forın is‏ ,ص (from‏ ك 
for‏ ارددوا TW, Jerem. xlix. 28, corresponding to an Arabic‏ 
8 


»روا 
رر 
The Arabic imperfect has, as I explained to you, the forms‏ 
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<< 1 س ے4 ف 


yay. The first of these is reproduced exactly in the‏ . یفر یرد 


IIcbrew اد‎ for yasnubb, yasubbn, yasbnubnı, with suffix ودر‎ 


plural, ذد‎ for yasubbii, yasubbiina. This o has rarely been 
wcakened into #7, but we find examplcs in 7 Is. xlii. 4, 3» 
Prov. xxix. 6, 2 Ps. xci. 6 These may not improbably have 
becn influenccd by the imperfect of verbs 1J, as in Mand, 
whcre 3 (from %3) is identical with د‎ fron DNP, and 
conversely N1'3 “dwells,” NA “commits adultery,” cannot 
bec distinguished from DN’) “ ر‎ hot,” ANN “ decsircst” In 


2 ھے ص‎ 
intransitives like the Arabic ,یمس ,مس‎ where the character- 


istic vowel of the imperfect is @, the Hebrew no longer maintains 
the ancient yakfal, but employs the more recent yt#fal/. Thus 
the imperfect of ™D is not ™? but D', for ytnmrar, yamrar. 


So 3’, JT, and a few more. In 1 Kings i. 1t the form is 
pointed DP’ instead of DF', The reason of this deviation from 
the form with « in the first syllable probably was that "D', TY, 
J’, too closely resembled in their vocalisation that of the 
perfect. Indecd D2’, ', and ', rightly appear as verbal 
roots in our lexicons. This has not however prevcnted the sub- 
stitution of the form 0 for م‎ in Gen. xi. 6, because the sin- 
gular must actually ive been Di’, not DP, In the fem. plur. 
nz'ڊon,‎ nyn, the diphthong 7i has again bccn inserted to 
facilitate the pronunciation of the contractcd forms, which stand 
rcspcctively for {ashbubua and taşltlna, the intcrmcdiate steps 
bcing tarsubbna, taşillna, then tasubbaina, taşillaina. 


The Aramıaic dialccts go their own way in the formation of 
thc imperfect and infinitive. They. throw back the lost doubling 


of the 2nd and 3rd radicals upon thc Ist. Ilcence PT, ,گم‎ 


FF 


for Jtduk#, ntbusa, ctc., from yJadukku, nabussn ;‏ , تخ دت ,لىنهدذ 
for 1ntidkak, mebsas. The‏ ,فد and in the infinitive, P32,‏ 
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Hebrew also has this form in such words as DT", 7; 7 1 


PY; bDh', n; nn, Jercm. xix. 3, for n oyn; and so 
forth. ۰ . 

The participle active has in Hebrew the uncontracted form 
HA, j2, ۵2Î", whereas in Arabic the contraction is prevalent, 


ی ی 


م ww S5‏ ےم س 
gl, and the uncontracted JJl> occurs as a rare poctic‏ ,حال 
¡s‏ حا جب liccnse. In vulg. Arab. however thc uncontracted‏ 


common in the masc. sing., whereas in thc fem. sing. and in the 
plur. masc. and fcm. the contractcd form is more usual. In 
Syriac thc form has been influcnccd by that of verbs 1'J. The 


sing. masc. is thercfore ,ک1‎ NE like ,گام‎ but the fem. sing. 
and the plurals are regular, 16, کک ,خی‎ for ‘dlilat, ‘cliltn, 
‘Alilûn'. In Bibl. Aram. we find the uncontracted plur. 1 
Dan. iv. §, v. 8, as K?thtbh, the Kêrê being 9Y, as also in 
Samarit. “رو ,جار‎ 


Let us now glance rapidly at the derived conjugations. 

Nipl‘al. Here the chicf peculiarity in Hebrew is the pure 
vowel of the Ist syllable, 20), 2, ردد‎ , for uastbb, naltarr, 
nakall, from uasbab, ualırar, naklal. Curiously cecnough, however, 
we find here the intransitivc vowels of the Ka/ also uscd in the 
2nd syllable; e.g. DD), ,ددر‎ ۳; and so in the fcm., 2, 
but M29}; and in the plur., 42D}, YW}, but also ¥}, 995}, 
This secms due to the resenblance of دا‎ to thc ordinary Kal 
,ردت‎ whence the same variations that wcrc admissible in the onc 


came in course of time to be thought allowable in the other. 
Others think that the 7 forms are due to the influence of verbs 
YJ. There is a fourth form, which altogether gives up the 


1 A possible instance of Lis Aramaic furm in Llebrew is qo, Jerem. xxx. 16 
(K@tAibh), if we derive it from Dp = np, the sing. being DW for ORV, 

۹ bby occurs also in Palmyrene; in Palestinian Syriac both ران‎ and Nn 
‘‘“suflering” are found : the former worl makes ils plural 9y. ( 
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doubling and inflects exactly like the Ka/ of ,ددس‎ for the same 
reason as the first three ; €.8. "2D, np2ڊ,‎ 0. A fifth form 
rcscmblcs the ordinary Niplı‘al in the vowcl! of the first syllable, 
as “N3, NM), ,ا‎ and gives the plur. Dd, r; participp. 
DDNJ, DN, This seems to be a secondary formation from 
1H}, NH}, DN}, after the fashion of Niph'al W4) from Kal Wi} 


— Of the 2nd person examples are very rare; but we find 


where the supplementary vowel ¢ has been weakened into 4— 
For the sakc of comparison with the above I need only mention 


یا مع صں م 


the Arabic forms انکر‎ for tugarara ; 2nd pers. ,انار ,ڌڏ‎ uncon- 
tractcd.—In the imperfect, the ordinary form is 2D’, for yissabb, 
by assimilation and contraction for yanısabib ; as NF", ', وا‎ 
The uncontracted form occurs in ,ودد‎ job xi. 12. The corre- 
sponding plural naturally cxhibits thc double letter, 93D’, 99", 
contractcd for yausabibd(na), yaumadidd(na). Such words as 
Ji, Prov. xi. 16, xiii. 20, and pin, Ezek. xxix. 7, follow the 


analogy of verbs 1'J. In Arabic, for the sake of comparison, 


رں مرچ ’ مرں) سم فى ںا r‏ 
.ینجروں ۲1۷۲١‏ ,یناجرر ٣٥١‏ پناجر keھا‏ 


ک اء 


I: 
Hiipli'tl. In the perfect the Arabic form is yج|‎ for ,اجر‎ 2nd 


کا ےم ا ۶ کر u‏ ںا 


vu 1‏ م 
۲ ,احسیے 141 احست pers. dıررج|l. Contractions like‏ 


کرں ے LU‏ م 


arc very rare in the classical language. The Hebrcw‏ ,| حسسنغ 
follows thc form Aik{al or hilté! instcad of /Makftal; c.g. PM,‏ 
bnn, which stand for /Kîdak#, lfstbb, etc., by con-‏ ,201 ,ود 
traction for /Aidkak, lhisbîb. The uncontracted form in its latest‏ 


stage appears in j'9, n, which never undergo contraction 


(also in Syriac Wl; Mand. س‎ and in the participle 
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DD, Ezek. iii. 1Ş. The fem. sing. and plur. actually exhibit 
the doubling mmm, mp, 9p, nm, YM, DDI. The 
2nd e usually has the form i) (inp), p2, The 


Jerem. xlix. 37; and a modification of the 2nd pers. in pa 
and nnn, for Aitllalta and liphrarta.—In the ieee the 


3 مہ ¢ ف ف‎ 
Arabic form is ياجر‎ for پاجرر‎ The Hebrew preserves a purer 
vowel in the Ist syllable, 2D’ for yas ûsêbb, contracted from yasbêb 
for yasbibı, 12, 3; plur. 1 for yallild(a). 


In the Aramaic dialects the doubling is thrown back upon 
the Ist radical, as in the imperfect Pë‘al, whence arisc the forms 


p3, ج‎ or pn, رآ‎ er pn, اجا‎ imp p3, .ڭا‎ o 
these correspond such Hebrew imperfects as 2D’, DM, bn. 


The plural however has two formations, one of which retains the 
doubling of the 2nd radical, whilst the other is purely Aramaic 
in dropping it. The former is exemplified by 435%, the latter 


by N2, Deut. i. 44. 
: U ےا‎ 


The passivc is in Arabic اجر‎ for اجر ر‎ 2and pers. اجر رڏ‎ 


ف 7ے 
The Hebrew form 3D¥7 stands for /us-‏ ن for‏ ر impf.‏ 


bab, but has been influenccd by the corresponding form of verbs 
YY, DMM; e.g. n, bn, fem. TIA, In the imperfect 
we find a treble formation, as in the Hiph'1l, there bcing forms 
(1) like D39, in pause for PD", resembling 20°; (2) like N2, 
plur. 2, resembling 2D’, plur. 435'; and (3) like 22, job 


XXIV. 24; pî, in pause for PM, job xix. 23, resembling the 
Aramaic PE and PT. 
IIJ. A. Verbs of which the Ist radical as Ww or y. 


Of these the former, YD, are by far the more common in the 
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Semitic languages. The number of verbs first y in Arabic and 
Ethiopic is very small indeed ; in Hebrew and Syriac it appears 
to be larger, but this phenomenon is due to a peculiar change 
which verbs first cu undergo in thesc two languages. 

ı1. The normal form of verbs first tv in thc perfect of the 
first or simple form is that of the Arabic, ودع ,وعظ ,وعد دود‎ 


Similarly in Ethiopic, OAR: O2: DAE: DOA:‏ .وجم وجل «وجر 
ODÛP:. The only cxamplc that I remcmber in Ethiopic of the‏ 
change of tv into y is in ABf£°O: “to ınake known,” the causative‏ 
of an unuscd PEO: Ileb. JT. The corresponding Arabic verb‏ 


رر ص 


is ودع‎ “to put, place, store up, deposit”; what we “know” is 
that which we have “ placed” or “stored up” in the mind for use’. 
In Hcbrcw thc initial zu almost invariably passes into y#, unless 


protcctcd by a preccding consonant ; hence ,ا‎ WY YT: 
¬, J2', D"', 1", N¥', The same remark applies to the Ara- 


maic; e.g. in Biblical Aramaic, 2M", JT, further ,ا‎ 2 2 


N’, But the later Aramaic dialccts vocalise this °, and turn it 
into a simple vowel Z Hence in Syriac رما نک‎ Di, ,ويك ,بكم‎ 
which are commonly written in the oldest MSS. with prefixed alep/, 
اس ,اىم‎ ctc.; and in Mandaitic 3'NY, NPY or TY, NPY. 
The verb IT, Mand. NMY, also occurs in Syriac as ,باك‎ but 


e {۶ e 6 س‎ 
the more common form is SIL, which appcars in the Talmüd 
Ytrüshalmî as 3’, in which form thc F is clidcd and its vowel 


' [The explanation of I7", “know,” from the Arabic ول‎ is due to Schultens 


but has nol found gencral acceptance. The first radical of the verb “to know” 
is ° not only in Ilebrew, Aramaic and Elhiopic, but also in Sabaean, and perhaps 
in Assyrian (sce Dclitzsch, Assyr. Gramm. |». 308). The verb therefore is now 
generally taken lo be truc "DBD. Even in Arabic, as Nillcke observes, (herc is a 


گں۔ ی 
The forms with 1 after a prefix‏ ) ایدع ( ودع distinct from‏ يدع (race of n root‏ 
infra,‏ ,إەنص Tin DITÎ) etc.) are to be explained in (he same way as W3,‏ 
P٠ 242۰]‏ 
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thrown back on the initial letter. The Assyrian exhibits a further 
modification of the ground-form, since, according to the gram- 
marians, the initial syllable is written with N, DDN for 2D', 
NYN for NY¥', TIN for "'. There is nothing antecedently im- 
probable in this change of sound, since in Syriac we find these 


sounds confounded in yp» compared with نګ نس‎ compared 


۶ 3:1 
with a%, whilst in Arabic we have ار خ‎ from OC: Nn". In 


Arabic every initial may be pronounced with hamza, if ac- 
companicd by the vowel £ or #4 (but not 2); e.g. one may say 


ٍ ۇ ے سے ۇء ٍ م ف‎ 2 
اشاح‎ for اسادۃة «وشاح‎ for اقت «وسالة‎ for احي «وقت‎ for وحي‎ 
(but not اق‎ for ت‎ 
In the imperfect indicative of the first form the Ethiopic retains 
the w, £OAfR: £OCh:, with the exception of „£U-f: (= £LUON:) 
from QUN: (by transposition for £OUf:). In the subjunctive 
the w is occasionally retaincd, as in £O07C: “throw, pelt,” 
LOU PAM: or £OPAM: “arguc, go to law,” £OAf: “lead, carry,” 
£O2۸A: “butt”; but ordinarily the O is rcjectcd, and the sub- 
junctive appears as $hf: or P£if: LAB: £2h: £1C: PUN: 


A2Q4۸A:: This rejection of the initial w is the rule in Arabic with 
all verbs which have £ as the characteristic vowel of the imper- 


م م ےر @ م ص م م ص ررر 


fect, and with a few that have @; €.g. «ورنث :يعد ,وعد ;يلد ,وزد‎ 


مر و ”ت رح ف رصم مص ىف LL‏ ‌ ص 


is retained‏ و But the‏ .یب .وهب :يیقع ٫وقع‏ :يسع «وسع ;یرف 
when the characteristic vowel is 7#, and generally when it is a;‏ 
اف1 ف ںار ف ےط م میں م ف م“ ںام ف م م 
6“ یوبو وبو :(یودد )!٥١‏ یود ,ود :یوجع «وجع :یوجر «وجر ٥.8‏ 
U‏ ف1 مف 


u11411”; يوضو ‹ وضو‎ “ ٤ clean and fair.” There are, however, 
some interesting dialcctical varictics, which Î must notice. Firstly, 


ونا ف م )مص ف ر یی م فص 


initial , passes into y, yiclding the forms Jt, يهم يجح‎ 
“make mistake.” Next, the sound of the «@ in this diphthong 


ر ومر فق 


prevails over the othcr clement, and the forms pass into ,ياحل‎ 
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e :اهم‎ Thirdly, the vowel of the first syllable may be 


صر ف 


wcakencd into #, and give us the forms Jy, عڪايي٫‎ م٠‎ 


Lastly, thc vulgar forms of thc prescnt day are يوتف اوقل‎ 9 


ص ص هھ ‌ 


٠ We also‏ یزن ,بلد ,يعد ,یقف ,يصل ٥‏ 4٥5١ا‏ دیوزن :يولد لوعف 


find at the present day in Egypt thc forms yflaf, yfka', yfşal, and 
Jaktf, yakf', but thcy arc comparativcly rare. 
Let us glance now at Hebrew. Herc onc form of the imper- 


fect is represcntcd by n, Ti 2, JT, TP, apparently 


idcntical with thc normal Arabic aJ , در٠‎ The a was wcakcned 


as usual into #, and then lengthened before the tonc into €, ,و‎ 
TY, for tilid, yirid. A form like %2! is against Arabic rule; 


and forms likc DJ, 3, show that the şfrê was retained in 


the 2nd syllable before the tone, which has led somc to think 
that it might havc a diphthongal origin. They would derive 
n, TT, JT, from ,و‎ “3™, J™, according to the dia- 


ى 


5 Another form of the Hlebrew 


imperfect is represented by WY", 12" (as well as 2) 0. 


lectical Arabic بیجع‎ 9 


IIcre we have, no doubt, thc dialcctical Arabic Jy, عştyy.‎ 


The original a of the Ist syllable bccamc f, and this workcd the 
changc of w into yJ. In onc word, ,دا‎ thc imperfect ووا‎ 


rcscmblcs in form the vulgar Arabic :وسل‎ We may considcr it 
as the last weakening of an original د ,دا‎ 
Passing on to the Aramaic dialccts, wc find in Syriac the 


imperfect writtcn with an 7/ap/, ,اح‎ L$. It scems to me that 
the original pronunciation was #dladh, snıdrath, as in the dialcc- 


1 (ut comp. p. 180] 


f 
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tical Arabic ۽ ياجنع ال‎ and that & was wecakcned into F (for 
which we have abundant analogies), whence the Eastern forms 
,تاک‎ U. Others think, however, that this form arose by 


assimilation of the verbs ''D and N“D, such as Qal, .م‎ 


The Western Syrians weakened the #ê still further into 4, SH 


LŠ}, as in the verbs N“b ol. In Mandaitic the first syllable 
has °", probably 7, as NNY, “I give,” p2: 3 or 2: 
را‎ and ٩, from a) ت‎ 4h. Thecsc forms with #4 in thc 
second syllable arc remarkable. 

Let us next examine the imperative mood. 

In Ethiopic, where the initial av is lost in the subjunctivexit 


also disappears in thc imperative. We occasionally find such. 


forms as OPK: or O%PCL: “hcw, cut out,” OTC: “ pelt, stone”; 
but the usual ones are $; or PC:, TC: or 1C:, Z2E:, UN:, QA:: 


In Arabic, all verbs that lose the , in the imperfect, also drop it 


in the imperative; hcnce de, ؛رد ,رث‎ gJë, ®. In those that 


retain the ,ڇ‎ it is necessarily changed, on account of the pros- 


thetic vowel, into a letter of prolongation ; Jçayl for Jجوl‎ from 


ى Uu‏ 
ف اف 2 ف ف 


٤‏ صے ‏ ح‫ 
The vulgar form of the present‏ .وضو r٥‏ اوضو ٥۲‏ اوضو :وجل 


day in Egypt is d#a/, dşal, dka’, dein, lid; more rarely fkaf, 
fkha', fsal, or Rif. 
In Hebrew the forms waver somewhat: 3W, "3, NY, J3; 


` but perhaps e) (Judg. v. 13). On the other hand, N! 13, 
1-2) (Deut. ا‎ 23) but also ¬ and ,ن‎ and even py as 
well as py “pour.” In Syriac, on the contrary, the initial letter 
is retained in the imperative, with the exception of =a from 
Su, 0? from ا‎ and ےک‎ from .أك‎ In Mandaitic the 


form is not common in the extant literature. Nocldekc gives no 
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examples but 3'J and 3'N “sit”; INF “give,” with the curious 
variations I, IMN, and before enclitics with Ö, in the sin- 
gular, NJ and NINN, plur. 13" and WN. 

In Arabic, the verbs which drop the initial „ in the imperfect 
and impcrative usually lose it also in one of the commoncst 
forms of thc infinitive, taking, as a sort of compensation, the 

S2 3 ء3‎ S2 

fcmininc tcrmination ; c.g. šıl as well as ,زد‎ and ةںlلو‎ 0r ;الأدة‎ 

۵ ٍ م 
SL. GA‏ م 5 5 SL‏ 
as well‏ عظ :وعفد كa as well‏ رعدة :رث ورثف well as‏ 8 ,رة 
as 2 Precisely corresponding infinitives in Hebrew, as mb,‏ 
Y3; generally however, N1?, n1, NI1, N2, NNY¥ (for‏ 
NNY), for /idat, etc. In NI" thc patlacls are due to the gut-‏ 


Le 


tural, as in َ ãaé. The masculine form J" in Job is a 
rarity, and cequally so the contracted feminine ٣ُ in ı Sam. iv. 
I19. Examples of the fuller form are x“, 1b, ا‎ (Ps. xxx. 4), 
p3. The Ethiopic supplies us with many substantives of this 
class, but not infinitivcs, as APF: CPT: ONT: OAF:: In Ara- 
maic thcre arc likewise a fcw, e.g. NbY, Dan. ii. 14; ,مدا‎ 


4v, LE 2 is probably to be regarded as borrowed 
from the Hcbrew ry. 

Passing on to the derived conjugations, I would first direct 
your notice to the transitive or causative Ffip/ı‘îl, in Hebrew 
ا‎ The presence of the 1 is sufficient guarantce that the 


verb originally began with this letter; an original *؟‎ must have 
yielded 7. The Arabic and Ethiopic have preserved for us 


nar FTF FF‏ کنا 
the purcr form sll, ^O 0A£:, in Syriac 8 f “ڊoj|, Sas. In‏ 
the passive ZJopl‘al, the weak consonant is vocalised, W9 for‏ 


C1 


> $ 
29, as in Arabic aql for al. 
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In the same way, in the reflexive and passive Nip/'al, the 
Hebrew ri stands for ,دہ‎ according to the form ,رجو‎ 


whereas 2) is by assimilation from ,ډډ‎ corresponding to an 


Arabic ولف‎ from انود‎ Such forms, though not uncommon in 


the modern language, are not deemed classical. 

The reflertve coujugations formed with the prefix ta require a 
little more attention. 

The simplest is the Aramaic ZtApe'él Of this the oldest 


shape is to be discerncd in thc Ethiopic TOAS: “ be born,” 
TON: “be given.” In Syriac it always appcars with vocalised 


y, rSa2l for ‘eth-jye-ldl, and that from 'eth-tr-llh, Smo. 
In Mandaitic however the vowelless yot/ is dropped, giving 
23PY, ;ا‎ but “she was given” is NNINNTNY, as in Syr. 
Soul). The corresponding conjugation in Arabic is, as 
you may remember, the 8th, t/ta‘ala, اقنتل‎ for .تقتل‎ This 
should give us لگتوا٫ زاوتفق‎ but thesc impossiblc forms ncces- 


the existence of which‏ اتل ,ایتعی ,ایتفق ,ایتکل ٤۳٥ecظ‏ رازھ 


is admitted, e the E of wt into £ is grcatly 
قار‎ 


preferred : .اتصل اتعد ٫اتفق اتگل‎ The impcerf, of thc former is 


رټ ف r‏ ف ر ى 


لگتای٫‎ قفتاي٫ ز ياتعد‎ of te ا٤٤٤۶ .یتعد «یتفق ,یتکل‎ 50 usuaا‎ has 
this Résiilation become that many SR roots bcginning 


with £ have been formed from this conjugation ; e.g. تلد‎ “to be 
born in one’s housc, be hereditary” ; تسح‎ “be wide,” تقي‎ “ fear 
God, تکل‎ “rely on,” تع‎ “insert,” أ‎ “ suspect.” In Syriac 
NAL is an example of this sort". 


1 (Prof. Wright's ms. cites also ,ف‎ late Ilcb. j}R, which some scholars 
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On the reflexive of the Hebrew P#“Zl, viz. Hithpa“al, in Syr. 
,2ا‎ I1 will merely remark that the prefixed syllable some- 
timcs preserves the initial 2v from passing into y. So in TTT, 
YI, nan: whence in post-biblical Hebrcw the Siba 


tives 93) and F43), The Syriac 2 is hardly a parallel, be- 


cause in that language we have thc Pa“cl 0 and the noun 
ا‎ 
The tendency to assimilate the w to the following letter, 


27 


which we saw in the Arabic 8th conj. all, appears in the other 


dialects in some other forms. In Hebrew, for instance, J¥' = 


جص م 


gig assimilates in Hiph'l and Hoph'‘al, J'¥T, J. The same 
is the case with 3'¥î and ;ل‎ and with the rad. N¥', impf. 
N¥', Niph. NYS), Hiph. N'¥r. In other instances the assimila- 
tion is merely sporadic, as in P3: -B', and even nn (inf. 
Hoph‘al). In Aramaic instances of a similar kind are دوا‎ from 
رو٠ ,وذ‎ 2', Dan. vii. 26 [Compl., Norzi, Baer], oI ah: 
Syr. ,تک ,ت‎ from dp, وباک‎ whence in Bibl. Aram. J32, 
with dissimilation of d4 into ıd. ۰ 
2. The verbs which are rcally “BD are very few in number in 
thc Semitic languages, and call for but little notice. In Hebrew 


therc arc only seven or cight altogcthcr; WN’, انض‎ not uscd 
in Kal; WD', wçy: 3b", not uscd in the perf. Kal; P3: YP, 


and‏ واا not used in perf, Kal; 24 and the Hiph'îls‏ رقا 
ر ام م 


connect with Jy; :اتقرں‎ so still Miühlau and Volck, ııth ed., 1890. 8t يق‎ 


like the Syriac نق‎ scems rather to be a clenominative from ,صا‎ ° Ixéva 
(so Nöldeke; cf. Friinkel, Lehrte. p. 273), n4 therefore quite distinct from PN, 


[تقی ,2ص 


16 
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PDT, ™' is doubtful, and may be "Db; at least the Niph‘al 
is ¥), Is. xliii. 10. The imperfects are W3", 3b, 2 


رک ف 


n, according to the Arabic form 6 for ;ياس‎ but in- 
stances of assimilation occur, as P١ (ı1 Kings iii, 15), ن“‎ (1ı Sam. 
vi. 12), “¥. The Hiphil is I for So, ppm, bpm, 
2, but the original diphthong is retained in LA Prov. iv. 
26, Ps. v. g (Kërê). In two cases the form WN secms to be 
used, falsely conforming to verbs YD, viz. Ps. v. 9 (Këthibh) and 
Is. xlv. 2 (Këthîbh). The same has happened with ,ادت‎ Syr. 
:مقف‎ and with the Niph'al ANÎ. The Niph'‘al of ۹ is 
likcwise, as we have scen, الاد‎ (Is. liii. 10), and its Hoph‘al "¥9 
(Is. liv. 17). The latter form would be quite er rdgle {from a 


اص م 
verb “Bb, because in Arabic t00 wqyl would become in the‏ 
c1‏ م 3 
passive ql, for wqyl, the q conforming to the preccding‏ 


vowel. In Syriac CÎ and إنتفص‎ arc the only words that 
exhibit the radical y, and the latter of these has a second form 
,آەتص‎ which seems to have carried the day in Mandaitic, if we 
may judge by the word NPD “ foster, guardian,” for NPIND. 
The Mand. equivalent of I is also 7. In the 8th 


conj. of the Arabic the same assimilation takcs place as in verbs 
یار م ارم ارم‎ 


.اتقن اتسر ,اتبس ۱D, e.f§.‏ 


Il, B. Verbs of which the middle radical ts w or y. 


In trcating of thesc verbs, 9J and “YJ in Hcbrcw Gram- 
mar, we must, at the outsct, distinguish carcfully betwecn 
verbs that never undergo contraction, and those which, ac- 
cording to my view, are generally or always contracted. 
To the former class, for example, belong in Arabic many 


verbs of the form ل‎ as ¥ “to bc flaccid” or “ pendu- 
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lous,” ر‎ “to be very whitc and black” (of the cye), عو ر‎ “to be 


one-eyed,” “to squint,” de “to have the disease called 
y حو‎ 


(of a camel), “to bc tender and flexible”; in Hebrew,‏ ن 
be white,” J “ expire,” ¥ “cry out,” F? “be airy and‏ “ 0 
ىة wide,” IN “ be hostilc to,” AY “be weary”; in Syriac,‏ 
leap,” 105 “rejoice”; and in all three lan-‏ “ ت “be white,”‏ 
8 ي ڊ ڈەبت mm,‏ ر ي 48 , or‏ ر guages verbs that are also‏ 


^, loot. What principle guided the Semitic languages in the 
contraction or non-contraction of verbs 9Y and "JY, I am un- 


able to state. 1I do not know why خرف‎ became انت‎ and 


remained uncontracted ; neither‏ عو ر and‏ حول wale, whilst‏ موت 


can I tell you why the Hebrew says ¥, while the Arab changed 


his صڍیے‎ into .ٴصاح‎ 

The uncontracted verbs 1Y and “J we may pass over alto- 
gether, as their inflexion is exactly like that of the regular verb. 
It is only the contracted ones that require our attention. And 
herc I may remark that some grammarians of note, among them 
Aug. Müller, Nocldcke and Stade, regard this class as actual 
specimens of biliteral roots. Stade, for example, calls them 
miticlvocalig, “having a vowel in the middle,” and denies alto- 
gether the correctness of the term YY, for says he (p. 109) “ these 
roots never had a consonant 1 in the sccond place.” For my 
own part, I prcfer the older view, which is held by the Arab 
grammarians themselves, and for which I think we shall dis- 
cover many good reasons as we go along. 

The question of the existence of verbs "Y in Hebrcw has becn 


1 (With the exception of verbs which have ° as their third radical (e.g. nb, 
:لو ي‎ nll those verbs in which middle 9 or ° is trented as a consonant, appear to be 


denominatives and (o have been formed at a relatively late period.—N.] 
16-2 
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finally settled by Noeldeke in the ZDMG. xxxvii. p. $25, in 
the affirmative [as against the view of Ewald that such forms as 
DW and }'3 are not true "J verbs but shortened Hiph'ls from 


roots J]. To this article I refer you for all necessary informa- 
tion on the subject. 
Tf you consult the Arab grammarians, they will tcll you that 


such words as al, lخ‎ and Jlb, had originally a ,۾‎ in the 
second place, which has generally been vocalised; whence it 
comes that its place is occupied by a long vowel, which must 
under certain circumstances bc shortened. The rulcs for thesc 
processes are few and simple. 

(1) If three open syllables follow one another in succession 
the first of which has short @ and the other two any of thc thrce 
vowels, then the vowel of the second syllable is rejected, and the 


second radical is changed into long 4 Hence فول‎ becomes لاق٫‎ 


If, however, the first‏ .ال becomes‏ طول رخاف becomes‏ و 
radical has #4 and the sccond zt, the latter oe as eine the‏ 
ذقيل becomes‏ قو ل clearer, generally predominates, so that‏ 
Sou some of the Arabs contracted the form more regularly‏ 


into ول‎ وق٫‎ whilst others gave thc long vowel the intermediate 
sound of #i, #ila. 

(2) If the Ist radical be vowelless, and the 2nd and 3rd 
radicals have vowels, then the vowel of the second is thrown 


back upon the Ist, and the g or qy becomes the corresponding 


letter of ا‎ or long vowel. Hence ِ يقول‎ bccomes 
ف فن ف م وء م مر ف ف‎ 

.يقيم يقوم «اقام اقوم «یقال ا رخافت اکر «يقول 
Should the final radical undcr any circumstances lose its vowel,‏ 
then the preceding long vowel must be shortened. The jussive‏ 


کے م ف ئځ ى e‏ ںا فے ںا ہے م LL‏ ر ر یں رفا رف U‏ 
اقامت ديقم يقيم ٫يقل‏ يقال ,باخف يخاف ,يقل becomes‏ يقول 
م م 
هه ئاځ ص فى C&C‏ م ا ˆ 


A further consequence of these changes‏ .يقەمں یقیمں ,اتمس 


is that the imperative of the Ist conjugation drops the now 
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ی یں 


uscless prosthctic a/i/; انول‎ becomes لوقأ٫ ;قل ,اقل‎ or perhaps 
we may rather say that it never required the prosthetic a//, for 


the original قول‎ would naturally become قول‎ and then J 


(3) In the pcrfect of the Ist conjugation, when the first 
radical has a and the third is vowelless, contraction takcs place, 
but thc vowel of thc first radical is affected either by the 


consonant or the vowel 8 middle syllable. Hence تومت‎ 
becomes, not زف ا‎ through the influence of the ,۾‎ 


م م یا م 


and سیرت‎ becomes رت‎ through the influence of the زي‎ but 


)272 ف ئ م سی نے —©<- 


through the‏ ,فى o۲‏ خفغىى 104 ٫خفت becomes‏ و 


fluenëê of the vowel £, Oh is characteristic of the intransi- 
tive form. Where these influences are combined, their operation 


ریں ع 


is of course the more certain ; ر‎ can become nothing but 


هبت nothing but‏ هيبت and‏ ,طلت 


So much for the Arabic rules. Let us next study the forms 
of the Ethiopic, Hebrew and Syriac paradigms as compared 
with those of the Arabic. 


The Arabic قام‎ stands, as we have seen, for خاف وقوم‎ for 
طال وخوت‎ for طول‎ The corresponding Ethiopic forms GRA: 


“run,” PA: “conquer,” (hZ: “go,” NA: “come,” UL®: “set,” AN: 
“turn,” arc not identical with the Arabic, for the Arabic long 
d does not ordinarily become d or ¢ in Ethiopic. The Ethiopic 
forms have been obtained by simple rejection of the vowel of 
the second radical, and subsequent change of the resulting diph- 
thongs az, at, into Û, û& Thus ratwaşa, sayama, became raişa, 
szyına, and then rûşer, sna. These vowcls are rctaincd through- 
out the wholc inflcxion of the perfect, GAT: GAN: UDF: 
ULohn: ctc. The Hebrew form of the 3rd pers. sing. masc. is 
still more peculiar, and indeed very hard to explain. As Arabic 
long @ regularly becomes û in Hebrew, we should have expected 
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۵2 to yield #0 as the equivalent of قام‎ fda, and not Rais. 
How then is this form Rar, D2, from #dın, to be explained ? 
Assimilation to the class JJ can scarcely have been in opera- 
tion, for D2 is always carefully distinguished from 3D in its 


punctuation, and besides the fem. and plur. are n2, ,7د‎ not 


nm, 2p. It would seem as if. in this case, the Hebrcw, 


attaching more weight than the Arab did to the characteristic 
vowel of the form, had shortened the original #atvan into fa, 
and then derived the other persons from this shortened form as 
a base. Similarly, the Hebrew differs from the Arabic in the 
turn which it gives to verbs with z#¢ and z in the second syllable. 


The Arab changes موت‎ into ale, and طول‎ into Jlb; but the 
Hebrew attached more weight to the vowels as charactcristic of 
the intransitive form, and spoke not wd//, but ID inêtl (for 1utt, 


from awit); not bdsl or dr, but A3 bdsk and N 'êr (for 
bush and 'ur, from bawush, 'awur). These forms resemble those 


م ئ م کټ یں > ا م 


of the Arabic 2nd pers. e, ,طلٿ ,خض‎ ٤٥۲ خوفت ,موت‎ 


In Aramaic the ordinary form is precisely what we‏ ا 
should expect, with long @ corresponding to the Arabic 4; e.g.‏ 


DD, Db, sa6, sa; Mand. DND, WND “remain”; but A,ko, 
Mand. N'D, corresponding to Heb. دار‎ The 3rd pers. sing. 
fem. is in Arabic سارت ,طالت انت ,مات نات‎ ٠ The 
Heb. n2, md, nn, nid, with thc tone ordinarily on the 
ıst syllable, are derivcd directly from the forms of the masc. 


ap, n2, ZA3; but we also find ,2ذ‎ with older termination, 
Ezek. xlvi. 17. The Aramaic forms are nbb, Dan. iv. 3o; Syr. 


1 It may be, however, that the sound of (he vowcl was cven still somewhat 
longer than that of &, something between it and 4, as the spelling DNP in Fos. x. 14 


may seem to indicate. 
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AMbÖ, AMM, مکنا‎ Mand. INDNPD, INN. Similarly in 


the 3rd pers. plur., قاموا‎ le; فا ۱ الوا و خافوا‎ corresponding 
to Aramaic, ,د‎ Dan. iii. 12, ,3د‎ Ezra v. 2; Syr. ,ممه‎ 
. ;ملیافه ,ممه‎ Mand. RIWND, ap (without 9), in the 
fuller form UND, NDND. The Heb. 7, وڈ ,ڈ ,ج‎ 
“k, with the tone usually on the Ist syllable, are derived 


dircctly from the corresponding singulars, DP, etc. 


In the 2nd pers. sing. and its analogous forms we find a still 
grcatcr varicty among thc dialccts. In Arabic the 2nd pers. 


وه مص ق م ف ن > 


sing. masc. is ,طلس مت «خفت ,قم‎ or from a verb medial 


> tC م‎ 


Here the vowels #4 and £ are due respectively‏ :هبت «سرت ي 


either to the i oééé of the last radical .ي ۳ و‎ of the 
ي ئ ت رم ل ۶ 7 ى‎ 2 


characteristic vowel 7# OF £: n3 = «خوففت > خفت ,قوت‎ 


صر ست ں یں رفن م 


٠‏ هيبت = هبت ,سیرت = مرت ,طولت = تات :موت = مت 
In Hebrew the form is nb, n3, nê, DH, m3, with‏ 
short @, and Rûreş (@) appcars only in 8 Dp: Micha vii. 8,‏ 
HD, Ps. cxix. 102, nb, Jcercm. xxxiii. 2%. Before Kimhi's‏ 
time, howcver, cven the ordinary forms used to be pointed with‏ 
nb, at lcast when the accent was ##t/'é/ From‏ م kûıneş,‏ 


ND we have, unexpectedly, n3, و‎ (we should have expected 
nn, ,رمد‎ and in pause n, Gen. xix. 19, but also N2). 
From verbs with dû we get M3, ‘DID, W3 (for busht, busheti, 
buslınî). On the other hand, the long vowel is steadily pre- 


served in the Aramaic, not merely in the Ist pers,, nab 


Ezra vi. 12, Syr. AA~Š, Abb, Mand. N'DNpP, N'DNJ; but also 
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in the second, ج‎ Dan. iii. 1o, Syr. AaÖ, Aa®, Mand. 
NNN = ,گھھ‎ e EN “ didst teach.” 


Passing on to the imperative, we find the Arabic forms to be 


u‏ ے یں 


such as i سر ,خف‎ But the plurals are اا «ځافوا ا‎ 
fem. .سيري ٫خافي 1 تومي‎ In vulgar Arabic the shortening of the 
sing. forms is neglected, قول‎ RA, بيع‎ bf‘; unlcss an accus. suffix 


or an enclitic prep. follows, as s/il-ui “carry me,” ful-lf, ul- 
Iihum. In Ge'‘'ez the corresponding forms are r: , (hc: or 


(hrC:, AA:, U4N:, exactly like the Heb. DP: 9 N3, 5: 
A3, A3; bÙ, و‎ In Hebrew DP stands for Dp: but N3 
was originally 64’, for N3, N3; A3 dsl, for bwasli ; “iN 
‘arî, for 'dwarî. In Ge'‘ez the form (hc: is difficult to explain ; 


perhaps we may regard it as an example of the change of ¢ into 
û, and as therefore standing for A/@r ; if so, then the other form 


(rC: is only a weakening of the original (hk: , brought about by 
the influence of the common form $/{M:. In Aramaic we find 


nothing unusual; Bibl. د‎ Dan. vil. §, ر‎ Ezra iv. 21; Syr. 
;هنهد ,ەم‎ Mand. DP, 3N, but also DD. The verb ا‎ 


nD, ,ملك‎ has ,مک ,دہ ,م‎ Mand. ND; and in Mand. there 
is one example with a, viz. N “dwell,” by assimilation to the 
class J'Y. 


For the APE indicative the Arabic has the three forms 


ار راکوت «يقوم standing respectively for‏ تعر ,ياخاف «يقوم 
The peculiar Ge‘cz indicative may be cxcmplifcd by such words‏ 


as ANO’: PMOC:, LNOA:, LUEN:. It is only the forms 


of the subjunctive that we can compare with the Arabic indica- 
tive. Here then we have $AR:, £Of:, L£AN:, LUAM:. The 
verb (hk: “to go,” has the same double formation as in the 
imperative, viz. (hk: as well as $(hrC:, which we must explain 
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in the same way.—In Hebrew the preformatives have usually 
retained the original vowel a, as BD’, N3, DÙ, correspond- 
ing exactly to the three Arabic forms, since اید‎ was originally 
Jaba’ ; other cxamplcs may bc the very doubtful jT, Gen. vi. 
3, and bP), Job viii. 14 The only instance of the weakening of 
the preformative to f is W3’, for yabwaslu, yabdsh, yibdsk, 


میں مر ع ق رف ى 


Jêbêsl. The jussives of يسر ,يخاف «يقوم‎ are in Arabic «يقم‎ 


and to thesc correspond in Hebrew DP, o9, bb’,‏ ,يسر ,ياف 
still farther shortened with vv conversive into b2", D3.‏ ,ړا 
If however the last radical be " or a guttural, then‏ ر o,‏ 
,رد n3, 2, nm; except‏ ,در d is substituted for Û or ¢, as‏ 


In the 3rd pers. plur. fem. we should expect, aftcr the‏ .دہ 


analogy of the Arabic رمقب٫ یسر ر ياغ‎ Hebrew form 
np , and this actually occurs in ,n, Exod. xvi. $5, 2n 
(for tabdna, taba’ na), nn, but more frcqucntly this form is 
assimilated to that of verbs J'Y, and a diphthongal ' inserted, 
with consequent restoration of the long vowel, n'2WR, "In. 
The Aramaic forms of the imperfect are just what we shold 


naturally expect, viz. D', oad, Saa.®1, There is however 


anothcr form in usc, viz. Syr. oad, Mand. and Talmud. Dp. 
In Syriac I1 can scarccly remember any but singular forms, 
oad, oa, though تقةص‎ is quoted'; but in Mand. the 
plural is Mm», f NND'), 2"7, ctc., while in the verb DY 
thc vowcl of thc 2nd syllable is rejected, p3: f ND. These 
Mandaitic forms coincide with those from verbs JY in the same 
dialect, as MAN from 3۵3, 23 “ sprinkle,” from 3, and the 
Syriac variation must be traced to a similar assimilation of 7 


0 a» ^ 
1 دعهمئ)‎ is demanded by the metre in Ephr. Syr., iii. 316 A.—N.] 
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to JJ. The verb ,مات‎ n2, مک۵‎ has in all the dialects يموت‎ , 


ND", latê, like وا‎ from ,ددا‎ or تعزمەصد‎ from .رك‎ In 
Mandaitic we find a future in @ NT), NY, “dwell,” by 
assimilation to the class JY. 

The infinitive construct in Hebrew has the simple form 0: 
for 2, as in the regular verb دوا‎ for oP. The form N3, 


ÎR, WÎ, probably springs from a long @, 6d’, dr, bdskh, for 
bawa’, awar, batuas/l.—In the infinitive absolute on thc contrary, 
%D, IW, ND, are contractions of sawêr, shawdb, ınatwdth.—The 


Aramaic infinitive is bPb, Syr. ,مخکمد‎ o ;قاعم‎ the same 
variation occurs as in the imperfect, especially in Mandaitic and 


Talmudic, i.e. mكb,‎ DN, jNTD, Talm. 17'2, NBD, 75: 


but the emphatic form of DNP'D in Mandaitic is ND2'D, as if 
from a verb J'y. 


The original form of the participle active must have been 
Eg {2⁄4 ےم کک‎ 
مواق٫ ذساير‎ but in the contracted verbs the , at the beginning of 
S5 ^~ 
the syllable was changed into /aansa, «قائم‎ and the verbs mediae 


Fan 
qy followed this analogy, jûl. These forms are liablc to a 
8 ف‎ U 5 م‎ s5 
rare contraction into شائك ١ه شاك که سار ,قام‎ “ad,” هار‎ 
مق‎ 8 5 ^~ 5S 5 م‎ 
for هاثر‎ “ fceble” lb for طائف‎ “ going about,” ٽا‎ for سائس‎ 
“ decayed” (a tooth), dlyill aLe for 4Le “cowardly.” To this corre- 


sponds the rare Hcbrcw form ,د‎ ls. XXV. 7, Di3, Zach. x. §, 
Bip, 2 Kings xvi. 7, for Lf, bcs, (du. The more usual form is 
however analogous to that of the perf., viz. N3 , fem. nma, "1, 
D¥, 81 sometimes written with N, as ,ت‎ judg. iv. 21, Don 
Ezek. xxviii. 24, 26, NioNt, Ezek. xvi. $7, ¬, 2 Sam. xil. 1,4, 
Prov. x. 4 (compare the perf. DNP, Hos. x. 14) This form 
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seems to me to be best explained as arising from a nominal 
Rafal, i.e. çatwdin, rawdş, awd’, contracted after the analogy of 
thc perfect into frut, raş, ba’. In the same way in intrans. verbs, 
with 7 and ã in the second syllable, e.g. MD for NID (mati, 


nit), ۳ for 2 (lautş, liş), A3 for دت‎ (bawrisl, buusl), accord- 
3 م‎ LA 


ing to the Iicb. "23, ¬3, or the Arabic adjectives رi>È,‎ ظa.‎ 
In Aramaic similar phenomena recur. In Bibl. Aram. the form 
is DN? Dan. ii. 31, plur. in K“thib/ PNT, TY, YN, emph. 
NINP, constr. N. The Kirê usually substitutes ° for N in 
these plur. forms, 21, PY, a In Syriac only the singular 


is written with 1 ,عام‎ pronounccd however, we are told, 
kdyînı. The fem. and plurals are invariably with yû, baabÖ, 


In Mandaitic the ° is written in the sing.‏ .فيفل ,قبفلى 
masc. too, Dp» N™ND, fem. ND'NRD.—The passive participle‏ 
3D, fem. n, for‏ ,وا of the Hcbrew is exemplified by‏ 
imnawll, sawig, ltwita/l. In Aramaic the corresponding form is‏ 
“mzasur ed,” for siyfin,‏ دا Mand. ¥, “depicted,”‏ ,ىي Dv,‏ 
lêwit, etc.‏ 


I shall now proceed to the derived conjugations of these 
verbs, and go through them as rapidly as possible. 


I. Pi“îl The uncontracted verbs form their Pi“ël quite 
وو اء‎ 
regularly; e.g. ge, I, Sa, “to blind of one eye,” MY 


“bend,” ûs “lcap in numbcrs.” The contracted ones too 
cxhibit the normal form, that is to say, the weak letter, bcing 


strengthcencd by doubling, undergoes no change or only a slight 
م روء ماقام 7ار‎ 


one. In Arabic, for example, we have :عیں ,دیل «صور قوم‎ 
in Ge‘ez MOR: “inspect,” “visit,” ADO: “cry out”; in Heb. 


3Y “surround,” Ps. cxix. 61; Aram. A, TY, 2, Syr. ا ,02م‎ 
;ف ,کف ,01م‎ Mand. "Nf. But more frequcntly the middle 
consonant appcars as a Jy, the origin of which I explain thus. 
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In a form like fauwêıı, the initial of the second syllable was 
changed in Hebrew and Aramaic into y, #atuyêı (comp. 1", 


whence, by assimilation of the preceding‏ ا(هر TH, N,‏ دراق 
,مد : letter, #atyêm, and finally #zyyêrw. So in Aram. 0p‏ 
uu, etc. In Hebrew forms like Dp, 2n,‏ ,0ك 2n,‏ 


belong to the later stagc of the language. In place of Pi“cl the 
Hebrew frequently exhibits another formation, viz. Pf/ê/, of 
which the older form was Pa‘lal, as np, ,اد‎ 3Y, Dia, 
ctc., for Eauma, raumam, eC. 

2. r 0 a: The contracted Arabic form is 


To this correspond in Ge'‘'ez AGA:,‏ اہین ,قوم for‏ واا «اقام 


A(hZ:, AMNnA£:, which seem to be taken directly from the simple 
forms CRA:, (hZ:, TA:. Some verbs howevcr exhibit a short & 
in the 2nd syllable, which before a final guttural may become #; 
e.g. APN: '‘akdma; AID: '‘audma, as well as AFTA®:; ANP: 
'afdka, “hem in,” as well as ATOP:; Af: arudha or NY: 
andlka, “lengthen”; ANA: aba “bring or put in”; AAlh: 
'‘abêlıa, “permit.” Such words scem to bec rcally derived from 
the old form 'a#wdna, 'auwdma, 'abwi’a, ett.; perhaps with 
doubling of the first letter by way of compensation, as in N'DN, 


N'3r.—The Hebrew form D7 stands far below the Arabic 


and Ge‘ez. The original /atwdına must have already passed 
through the stages of AHakwdin, hiktwdin, hikwtin, likin, before it 
could become Aff. The 2nd pers. of the He is likewise 


- کے‎ 
far removed from the purity of the Arabic اقمت‎ ٥۲١ ,اقام‎ 
ھا ء‎ 


ggãl. The purer form docs indeed occur in such cases as 
DY, NAD, DRI, NIN, plur. DDRZN, DPD; but com- 
monly an assimilation to verbs J'y is effected by the insertion 
of û, for original ¢, in which case the vowel of the preformative 
is usually @, sometimes # and the vowel of thc radical syllable 


sometimes ê instead of 7; as pîy, NDT, NNT, NTOMN, 
O A SEN ASR TN 
,7ج‎ iawn, nmîyn, Phan: and in the plur. nb, 
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Epi, DMN, bnn. The Aramaic perfect is in the 
Old Testament bP, DPM, 3; 2nd sing. np, Ist 


sing. npn, 3rd plur. p1: in Syr. :نک ,امد‎ in Mand. 
DPN, DN. In this last dialect thc Ist pers. secns often to be 
identical in form with that of verbs J'Y, c.g. DPN, NDUNT 
“I despised,” but PDN, E .—The imperfect is in e 


یں فى ص ص 


a for with the jussive and imperative .ا‎ In 
ا م قوم ۳ يقدم‎ 


Ge'‘'ez the impcrfcct indicative is PAOC: PN,£f£:, the subjunc- 
tive PAC: PNn.f:, imperative A&C: AN.£E°:. But verbs of the 
form AP®: ANA: have in the subjunctive PPM: ydkim, 


PNN:, impcrativce APD: ANA:. In Hcbrew ر‎ stands for 
ya-hakwim, yaktwvtın ; the jussive is D2}, thc vowel of which is 
still further shortened with 9 contverstve into D23. In Aramaic 


the corresponding form is D2 , ;لە‎ but in Syriac the form 


is admissible, and this is the only onc‏ ,لهذ participle‏ ,يمد 
found in Mandaitic, c.g. DWN), D™ND, bD'pPNa. Thesc arc all‏ 
assimilated to verbs J"Y, as appcars from the plur. pn‏ 
as compared with jpn, AMINE them.” —The passive of‏ 


لے 


this conjugation in Arabic is اقيم‎ for اتوم‎ In Hebrew the 


original A/uf'tvdııa would naturally become /ueina, lukdm, but 
the form in actual use has been entirely assimilated to that of 
verbs YD, DM, 3y. In Syriac we have only the passive 


participle ,مكفمد‎ for mutwam, nukdm ; but in Biblical Aramaic 
therc is the rcmarkablc survival NDP Dan. vii. 4, wrongly 


inted MDD in verse §. 
pointed TY 


3. Of the reflexive conjugations with prefixed 4a, I will only 
notice thc Ethpi“fl, corrcsponding to the 8th conjugation of the 


Arabic. In Arabic thc form is, of course, ,اجتاز‎ contractcd for 
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but the uncontracted form is used in many verbs cither‏ ;اجتوز 


by itself or along with the other; e.g. اورا‎ or .اعتورا ,اجتاروا‎ 
In Ge'‘ez the corresponding forms are TUON: “be agitated,” 
TUJE®:. The Aramaic of the Bible exhibits Dn, en 
bn, but also ]''. The one form, Demî, comes directly 


o the original tasayama, tasdma. The doubling of the # 
may be an attempt to compensate for the radical which has dis- 
appeared by contraction, and so to give the word something of 


the outward form of the normal pn; or it may be merely imi- 
tated from the Et/taf'al (Ittaf‘al). The other form, IRN, has no 
doubt arisen by assimilation to the Et/taf‘al or rcflex of Af ‘el, thc 
two being completely confounded in Syriac. E.g. jV is Eth- 
pe‘êl of ههد د‎ or 22ههد‎ of Sam; but ,اانه | خم‎ 
“ص‎ | are Ethtaf‘als from .أ خىف ,اا ,خىم‎ In Mandaitic 
however the two conjugations can be readily distinguished ; 


NBN’ is ErApezl from nb: DNINN', Arktaf'al from DN.. I 
find however NFM “I was quieted,” which seems to be E4/- 


pel, whereas sal2] must be regarded as Ethtaf‘al. 


4. The last form to which I shall direct your attention is 
the reflexive and Passive Np al. The A E form may be 


ورںامر ف 


exemplified by ,انقاد‎ سادنا٫‎ for «اندوس وانقود‎ imp¢r f. يداد‎ 


راص فى 


lai. In Hebrew ات‎ was originally #aats/, contracted 


e: کیا‎ 
from zadwash, as in the Arabic 4th conj. اقام‎ from اقوم‎ ; and so 
fem. ,طا‎ plur. ¥ One verb, J3, exhibits the weaken- 


ing of @ to # in the preformativc. The Ist and 2nd persons are 
assimilated to verbs J“J by the insertion of a vowel; viz. 2nd 


plur. DÎY}, Dnbpڊ,‎ with &; Ist pers, sing. ,دازم ,ژد‎ 
T2), with sinking of û to 2. The infinitives have the form 
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mtn. The vowel û (for 4) is sunk to 4 in E (Isaiah‏ ,ودا 


xxv. 1O); and thc prcformative is absorbcd in by (Job xxxiii. 
30), if thc reading be corrcct. The imperative is exemplified by 
دا‎ for finkdn (lankatvin), ,واد‎ 223 , the last with irrcgular 


doubling of the #. The imperfect is, for example, f3’ for 


Jinkdn, from yankawin, J3, Y'; ,5د‎ I, with irregular 
doubling of thc ##. 

Of thc frcequcnt and closc rcscmblanccs in form bctwccn 
verbs YY and J"} we have alrcady had many examples. I may 
add to these such Hiph'ls as 35FT, with its Hoph'al 37, and 
N'Bf, which latter differs only in form from I'D?T; whereas in 


some other cases the differcnce perhaps extends to the meaning 
as well, as N'Y “cause to rest” and HJ “lay down.” Similar 


is the Niph‘al دوا‎ for rtaındl (namwal), Gen. xvii. 26, participle 


Gen. xxxiv. 22, for namGlim (namwalim).‏ ,داح 


II. C. Verbs of which the 3rd radical is w or y. 


We now proceed to the large and important class of verbs 
in which the weak Ictter occupies the third place in the root. 
In our Hebrcw Grammars thcse are gencrally callcd verbs ¬, 
but as the " is mercly a vowel-lcttcr, I prcfcr speaking of 
then as verbs 4 or ازا‎ according to circumstanccs. Vocrbs 
"5, strictly so called, are such as 323, which pertain to a quite 
different class, verba tertiae gulturalis. 

In the frst conyugation, thc fullest form of the verbs of this 
class has bcen preserved in Ethiopic, where no contraction takes 
place in the perfect 3rd pers. sing. masc.: FAO: taldwa, “follow”; 
MnP: bakdya, “wecp"; (hL£O: dya, “live”; OP: ‘dya, “ be 
large”; CAP: rfya, “sce” The solitary instance that I re- 
member of contraction is in a form corresponding to Heb. Pi“ël, 
viz. UN: /allê, for UND: /lalldwa [“ he was”], which are both in 
use. The final vowcl was obviously dropped in this exceed- 
ingly common word, and thc resulting diphthong atv then natu- 
rally passed into 4—In Arabic the final cu appcars as such only 
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in verbs of the form a as ا‎ “to be noble,” 8 “to be 
sweet.” In verbs third qs such a form would be impossible ; the 


final would at once influence the vowel 7# so as to change it 


into #, and the form Jab, if it ever occurred, would be indistin- 


guishablc from بقل‎ as خر ي‎ “ be ashamcd,” ي‎ “ bec sated 
with drink.” Not only so, however, but verbs third g of the form 


Ja are indistinguishable from verbs third yg, because the in- 


م 


fluence of the vowel #esr necessarily changes gy into , as رضي‎ 
- “be pleascd with,” for سل‎ “ be comforted or consoled,” for 
حيي وسلو‎ for حیو‎ Thesc forms, bc it obscrvecd, arc all uncon- 


tracted (with the exception of حي‎ , which a false analogy has 


رص م م 
shortened into ); but in the most common form of all, Je,‏ 


the contraction, of which we found but a trace in Ethiopic, has 
becomc customary. Zdl/lawa and bdkÃaya drop their final vowcl, 


but thc rcsulting diphthongal terminations @v and ay both pass 
in Arabic into @, 44/A, bdkd. For distinction's sake the gram- 
marians bid us write تلا‎ with a/i/, when the final radical is w, 


and بکي‎ with yJ, when the final radical is y, but the sound is one 
and the same. 

In Hebrcw the tendency of the 1 to pass into ° has almost 
obliteratcd the differences betwcen verbs ¥7 and “9. The 
radical ود‎ alone has prescrved the final w in such forms as 


n, Job iii. 26, and, which is morc remarkable, in an adjective 


S8 ~2 
of the form Jعê,‎ viz. ور‎ or ,ر‎ Job xvi. 12, xxi. 23, Jercm. 
xlix. 3I1 (written .ر‎ Neither do intransitive verbs of the 


form Jaj seem to occur in Hebrew, so that we have only verbs 
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of the form غل‎ to deal with. These follow exactly the same 
course as in Arabic ; the final vowel was dropped, and the result- 
ing diphthongal terminations passed into 4, which the Hebrews 
cxpresscd by the vowel-letter ". In this way the original ta/dwa, 
bak'dya, became taldav, talk ; bakdy, bak ; and were written o 
< hang,” دد‎ “e wcep.” 

In Aramaic the ا‎ forms are not very common, €.g., 
in Syriac, بدك ,ملت‎ which stand for slaltya, shalfwa, and 


hadtya, elo So in Mandaitic, رد‎ “he swore to me.” 
The transitives have undergone the same contraction as in 
IIlcbrew, only that thc termination is here usually cxprcsscd by 
| NK, and the door thereby opencd for further confusion, as in 


vulgar Arabic, with the entirely different verbs N, like u, 
.ما‎ The words UZ, حمطا‎ stand for taldwa, bakdya ; whereas 


Au, ko, were originally /Zatd’a, mald'a. Similarly in Man- 
daitic NM “saw,” NID “drank,” NJ “sought for” (for NJ). 
In thc Bibl. Aram. N and f are uscd indiffercntly. 

Onc verb in Aramaic constantly takes prosthctic aleph, viz. 
MON D Dan. v. 3, 4, ,امات‎ for .قلات‎ I mention this for the sake 
of calling attcntion to the same phenomenon in vulgar Arabic 
(Spitta, p. 232), e.g. fk “he narrated,” tfs#é “he gave water,” 
irû “he threw or pelted.” 

The 3rd pers. sing. fem. must of course originally have been, 
as in Ethiopic, TAO: talduwvat, NNPT: bakdyat. (The contracted 
UN: Lallê (infra, p. 271] admits of a contracted UNF: Lallét, 
for UNOT: /Halldauat.) In Arabic and Aramaic thc intransitives 


ي ع ن عے مع یں م فم UL‏ 


are rcgular in formation, زرضيت «خز دت ,حلوت‎ Syr. ,مختد‎ 


for slaltyat, shaltwat; Mand. NNBY™D “arrived,” NN'D™D “became 
dense or firm"; vulgar Arabic of Egypt, wesltyet “she went,” 
from #rtslf, or more commonly mitslryet, Dikyet, nisyet, ridyet. 
In the Targûms the punctuation is FAN'AD, M’2D, but this I 
consider doubtful. But thc transitivces undcrgo contraction : 
galdwat or galdyat becomcs in Aramaic galt, which appears in 
W.L. 17 
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Biblical Aramaic as nD, Mn, Ma21, MY; the form with 
pathach, though equally common, seems to be less correct, e.g. 
NY, MD, NDB, NIY; in Syr. as کا‎ I; in Mand. as 


PINT, NN3 (for ;(حخھ‎ in the Talmûd as Nm, n, or more 


commonly NIM. NIT, NIN, where the ؟‎ must be a trace 
either of the lost radical or of the evanishing final soft £, which 


wholly disappears in Mandaitic before enclitics, as bby, “she 
swore to him.” In Arabic the same contraction takes place, 
but the Arab has a certain dislike to a long vowel in a shut 


2و 


syllable, and has COR HEREY shortened 4¢ into «@/, lz, 


م رع یں ص یں م ع ں رع یں 
and‏ جلوت and these for gg or‏ رمات ,جلات ٤٥۲‏ ,رمت 
مص ی 


ny. In Hebrew, according to the analogy of nep for 
nep, we should expect the 3rd pers. sing. fem. to be ووم‎ 
(for nbs), and this form is actually once found, with the e 


accentuation in pause, viz. nbn, Ps. lvii. 2. More frequently, 


however, the Hebrew takes the samc course as the Arabic, and 
contracts the original galdyat into galdt, whence with suffx- 
pronouns in sundry derived conjugations, 433¥, Ruth iii. 6, 


Zach. v. 4, MBN, Prov. vii. 21. But in pause the vowel is‏ ,دج 
job xxxiil. 4, TN Job xlii. 6,‏ رہد slightly lengthened,‏ 
Ps. xliv. 16; and so also in the‏ دورد N, Ps. xcix. ŞO,‏ 
form ny Lev. xxv. 21, NY 2 Kings ix. 37 A#thtbh,‏ € 
Siloam inscription |. 3, and from derived conjugations NY,‏ 
Jerem.‏ ,ج ,12 Lev. xxvi. 34, nbn (in pause), Ezck. xxiv.‏ 
xiii. Ig. Far more ea y however, the ébiéw uses sepa-‏ 
rately the form nny, NPN, in pause nny, nn. Herein‏ 
there is no great mystery. The language had got accustomed‏ 
to the form mp, and as the old ney (for ny) was no‏ 


longer perspicuous and intelligible, the usual termination FM _ 
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was once morc appended to it. We ourselves do much the 
same thing when we say /hon loveST, with a double pronominal 
termination, to distinguish this form externally from Ae Joues or 
foucth,. It is curious, however, to observe the Mandaite using a 
similar form when he connects the verb with an enclitic, as 
hen, “it pleased him,” ax», “she revealed to you,” 
ponnenn, “she came to them.” Hcre NININ etc. stand for 
PFININNYNT etc., thc final 4 having disappearcd.as in the ordinary 


“she fell,” compared with the separate‏ ,ددج or‏ روجام 


nb. 
On the 3rd pers. dual, which occurs only in Arabic, I will 
merely remark that the masc. form is uncontracted, ندوا‎ , 


وص 


whcreas the fem. is directly derived from the‏ : حلا رصا :ر 


ص سے عے عے © 


contracted singular. The form in use is l>, ey, not, as we 


should have expected, ill, ile ,ر‎ though these latter are said 
to occur dialectically. The ear having once got accustomed to 


go, the dual was naturally taken from this form, as was 


رر یں عے کے ص سے 


. قتلت r٥٣‏ قزلتا 


The 3rd pers. plur. masc. requires a little more explanation. 
Reverting to the Ethiopic, we find in use the uncontracted 


TAD: taldwi, (INF: bakdyi, Of: ‘dbyii ; to which correspond 


in I[cbrcw the pausal yn, Deut. xxxii. 37, ,ر‎ Num. xxiv. 6, 


7, Is. xxi. 14, Jcrem. xii. 9; and so too probably, though out 
of pause, Ps. lxxiii. 2, (ل ریا‎ (for 3 R#thibh), and Prov. 
xxvi. 7, [where some ا‎ read] NDbBD D9 ډوم‎ (for [the 
Massoretic] ر اچ‎ More usually, however, contraction 
takes place in Arabic, Hebrew and Aramaic. In Arabic the 


form varies according to the characteristic vowel; \, حلو‎ 


رف 


becomes را ا‎ and | خز ت‎ also become رضواً‎ and 
172 
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ےم ا 


but a preceding /atha produces a diphthong, |gjê for‏ ;روا 
The vulgar forms in Egypt are ranî‏ و U for‏ دغزووا 


from rama, but mishiyd# or mislyi from anishî “go,” Oikyii 
nisyî, ridyu. In Aramaic we may also remark a difference 
between the intransitive and the transitive forms: mAs makes 


con-‏ پلاق but 1 makes‏ , مده shortened into‏ ,محنق 


۳ 


tracted, after dropping the final 7#, into ( gtldw for gilt. 
The corresponding form in Biblical Aramaic texts is usually read 
with dû for @#, ۵", ,ولا ,ت‎ WT, DMD; but also NUN Dan. 
v. 3, 4. In the later Jewish writings I find such forms as 323, 
ډو‎ , and NWN. In Syriac the original g/4'’4 is used with 
suffixes, as اذد‎ or ,كخةەدی‎ “they sought me.” In our 
Jewish Aramaic texts the punctuation is exemplified by I 
Dan. v. 6, in later texts î", 27. In Mandaitic the usual 
form is j, PN: 7, 2 (for J3), but the 7 is somctimcs 


dropped, ۵", 3¥, 03: this latter form is always used with 


cnclitics, N33Y, ine. With suffixes the shorter form is 
employed, e.g. A “saw me,” د‎ “sought me” ; but the fuller 


form with ° often occurs, as TT “saw me,” aw, 2y: In 
Hebrew the prevalent form is identical with that of the vulgar 
Arabic. The normal و‎ (for galayi) has been contracted into 
.و‎ 

The corresponding fem. in Ethiopic is 4a/dwê, bakdyê, ‘dbya. 
In Aramaic the yet fuller form with final # is preserved, e.g. 
Chald. NP’ 0 (for ND; Syr. قرسي ,فنس‎ but far 
morc common arc the shortcnccl ,و‎ RD, Ke محرت‎ 
With suffixes, however, the Syriac exhibits the purer forms 


OQ? o Oo os 


intact, ت‎ ( In Mandaitic this form is rare, 
but Nocldcke gives as cxamples NY and د‎ or N32, 


which are probably to be read eksê and enê or F'n, for ت‎ 
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and miŠ. The Arabic, as you may remember, has adopted 


the form قنلں‎ instead of the original #ataldra ; whence in this 
class of verbs we meet, according to the vowel of the 2nd 


ے فم ع م مم سے یا ع رح ی عے 


syllablc, with the forms حلون «رضين درمیرں ,ندوں‎ . The form 


ا for‏ خلرن and‏ «رضون stands for‏ رضین 

In the 2nd pers. sing. masc. thc Ethiopic cxhibits the oldest 
form AON: tltuwka, NnNEN: bakdyka, ONEN: ‘abayka, from 
O0-1۴:: The contracted form too is common in verbs 3rd w, as 


TON: rhP':, much rarer in those 3rd y, as LN:: Verbs 3rd 
y, of which the 2nd radical is a guttural, weaken the diphthong 


still further into #4 as CAM: rfha, Can: rfka, from CAP: 
and CûP:: In classical Arabic the forms are iecisey nt we 


should expect from analogy : ا‎ makes رضي :حلوت‎ ı and خزي‎ 


رم ن ر 


.رملِت and‏ تلوت make‏ رمي and‏ ل but‏ زخزیت and‏ رضیت 


In the modern dialects these words may be pronounced nearly 
as f/dt and r'ınît, which arc weakened in the dialect of N. Africa 


to A and f, وت‎ ji gl 311 and r'nft. Spitta gives the Egyptian 
forms as saê#ét and #ıislıft. In the Aramaic dialects there is a 
considerable varicty. The Biblical Aramaic of Daniel exhibits 


nm il. 41, 43, 45, IV. 17, M1 ii. 31, 34, and 2٦ iv. 19 
(ethîbh, where I do not E the Massorctic alteration 
into h327. ٣ n23 (in some MSS. even mma, with incompre- 
hensible ç or +) Dan. iv. 27, all with soft 4 which I do not find 
it easy to explain ; in later books we find وبر‎ as well as ,ور‎ 
but in the plural the weaker form ورم‎ has prevailed, e.g. 
nn Dan. ii. 8. Intransitive verbs of the form 25 have of 


course M'D, }N'3D. In Syriac only the form دق پک‎ 


is uscd; and from the intransitive ناق ,ددرن اقا‎ likcwise 
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with hard £ by way of distinction from the ist pers. Aapa. 


The Mandaitic appears to have weakened the original vowels 
most, for though the plural exhibits the diphthong N? 


PRY, more frequently than the weaker Mp, Mn'ny (ê or 
£?), yet in the singular we fhnd only np, NT, N'S (tor 
N'Y3). Lastly in Hebrew the weakest form of all has pre- 
vailed; M23, DN'}3, stand for banétha, bnêthém, and these for 
bandyta, banaytiiin. 

The Ist pers. sing. and plur. deviate but little from the ana- 
logy of the 2nd. In Gë‘'Ğz and Arabic the forms, ajxırt from the 
pronominal affix, are identical; and in the vulgar dialects the 
forms are saktt, sakénd, ınishit, anishind. In Hebrew too nby, 
WY, are the exact counterparts in vocalisation of NY, 
standing for ‘asdyt, ‘asdynA. The one form 0 is remark- 


وري 


able as corresponding exactly with the Arabic ت‎ 


The Aramaic forms we must notice with a little more detail. 
The book of Daniel and the Targüms offer us nm, NY 


N2", NIY3, with F for at; the weakcr 2¥ occurs in Dan 
vil. 19; intrans. verbs havc naturally the vowel ر‎ nD, NPD. 
Similarly in Syriac, in the singular, Ao r2udtk i) or 
دمک‎ rêëınithk (western) ; but the plural E the older diph- 


thong ذفلے‎ or .قىل‎ Intransitives have always ,ممن‎ 


In Mandaitic the usual forn is np, MTT‏ رل or‏ دمر 
N'3 (for N'J3), but whether with # or £ is uncertain. The plural‏ 
has not only the weaker form JOT PN, P3, but also the‏ 


stronger diphthongal NDT, PIN, F3'NDD. Before encli- 
tics the plural exhibits both forms, FONINI, 2 The 
singular in the same position has only the weak form, but in two 
varieties. Firstly, the final FM may be rejected, as ,جر‎ 19T: 


or, secondly, the original termination of the 1st person may be 


restored, np, FPOIMN™, “I dwelt in it.” In the Talmüd 
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the ordinary form of the Ist pers. sing. has also lost the final #, as 
NIN “ Icame,” ‘NJ3 “1I asked,” NIN ر‎ 8 3 “for thee 
have I read (the Scriptures), for thee have I repeated” (the 
Mishnah); but the fuller form is found occasionally both in it 
and in the Targüms, as MIN, ,ور‎ MD. 

Passing on to the trrperfect, 1 will first invite your attention 
to the forms in Gë‘ëz of the indic. and subj. In the indic. the 
original forms must have been y#tdl#uwn, Jêbdkêyu ; but the final 
short vowcls werc dropped, yiclding yetdltev, yebdkey; and the 
contraction took place, giving as the actual forms in use y#tdl4, 
ybdkt, yezui't, £O“,.: 3 sing. £ ttaléwt, tbaktyt; 3 pl. m. y#ta- 
ldud, y’bakdy#d. In the subj., which corresponds with the ordi- 
nary imperf. of the other Semitic languages, the fuller ytl%w, 
ydbkty, were contracted into yé, yêbkt; 3 sing. f. t#tldavf, tbhdyt; 
3 pl. m. yetltud, ytbkêy#. The forms with a in the 2nd syllable 
may be cxcmplificd by yêftaw, yé'bay, which become yéftan, 
yë‘bai; the former may be further vocalised into yf. 

The form of the Arabic imperfect is, as you remember, iden- 
tical with that of the Ethiopic subjunctive; Ar. ydhtulu = Eth. 
yêkttl. We therefore obtain in the imperf. indic. the forms ydt- 
luwn, ydbkiyu, yardayu. The rejection of the final short vowels 
reduces these to ydilutw, ydbkiy, ydrday, which then become ydtld 
ل‎ , Jdbkt ,یب‎ ydrdd يرضي‎ . The subjunctive differs from the 
indic. only in its final vowel @, instead of 1¢; but as the combina- 
tions #zua and tya do not undergo contraction, the forms in use 


are Jydtlutwa ولتي٫‎ and ydbkiya يبگي‎ ; whereas the combination 


aya becomes first cy and then 4@, يرضي‎ Jydrqdd, which is therefore 


indistinguishable from the indic. The corresponding vulgar 
forms are ytmshf and yirdd. The 3rd Arabic form, the jussive, 
is markcd in thc regular verb by the absence of any final vowel, 


the original form must have‏ ي Hence in verbs 3rd , and‏ . ا 


U وای‎ U مرں‎ 


been وgلiي: ا ضے , , يبکي‎ which would necessarily become yttZ/, 


ydbkf, yarqdd, and thus coincide with the indicative. To obviate 
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this, the language shortcncd thc final vowcls, and the result was 


ںام 


the forms ydtls ل‎ , Jdbki يبك‎ yara رض‎ ٠ 
These Arabic forms in their turn cast much light on the 
corresponding ones in Hebrew. If we regard the word 17 by 


itself, we might rcadily suppose that the final vowcl # was merely 
a dulling or obscuration of an older 4; that yiglê stood for yiglû, 


just as /# TB stands for pû, Ar. or 8# MÎ for 8#, Ar. 3 Were 
this the case, ڊو‎ would correspond letter for letter to the Ar. 


yagld, يلو‎ . Other circumstances, however, militate against 


this explanation. For instance, if ,ياو = یوم‎ then the 3rd pا.‎ 


fem. ought to be ,يلون = ریہ‎ for yaglutuna, whercas the 


form in use is nın. And how about ,يبکي = دد‎ and 


TM = پاڪيي‎ yalıy4? It would seem therefore that in verbs of 


this class the vowel a gained the upper hand in Hebrew as the 
characteristic vowel of the 2nd syllable ; and final w everywhcre 
gave place to y; so that the oldest Hebrew forms were yaglay, 
yabkay, most nearly resembling the Arabic ت س‎ yarda for 


yarday, for the alif 1nakşdra of the Arabic is represented in 
Hebrew by the termination F4. In the jussive this vowel would 
naturally be shortened to the utmost, whence such words are 


NY, 2, 12%, TT. In course of time, howcver, as the final 


letter became absolutely vowelless, a difficulty would be expe- 
rienced in the utterance of the two consecutive consonants. 


Words like MJ", وا‎ [2', TT, JI, NI", were unpronounce- 


able by the Il{icbrew organs, and a supplementary or furtive 
vowel had to be introduced to facilitate their utterance. Hence 


such forms as MY’, ,ود‎ j2, TT (with hard ), 1-2 ا‎ In 
ir and mn, the jussives %' and ¥’ became ' and °’, 
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just like the similar nominal forms ,2د‎ 2, for 22, 2. A 
trace of the original a of the first syllable remains, both in verb 
and noun, in the pausal forms ™, mn, ,دد‎ for the original 
TY, 2. ۰ 

În Atalé thc same form is dominant as in Hebrew, the 
imperfect being usually of the forms 732' or N22, ,نحا‎ Mand. 
NP. Vcry remarkablc is x or a in Ezra and Daniel, 


with the plur. masc. 7 and fem. mb. The verb loo has 


also in Syriac a shorter form OU for the common loo, and in 
Mand. Noeldeke gives N° or mb as well as NYN') or 
NYT). Similar varicties occur in Samaritan, "°, and in Tal- 


mudic, î and "3. In Syriac too the verb ,ییا‎ “ to live,” 


contracts its impcrf. into تنا‎ or دسا‎ (for ىنا‎ but in Mand. 


this does not seem to be the case (N'°)). 

The contractions which the augmented persons of the impcr- 
fcct undergo, I will illustrate by the 2nd pcrs. sing. fem. and the 
3rd pers. plural. 

In Ethiopic no contraction takes placc: the 2nd pers. sing. 
fem. is ftaldcvt, tbakêdyf ; tctlduwtf, tbkdyt, tftiduwî ; the 3rd pers. 
plur. masc. ytalkud, f. -twud, Jtbakêyd -yd; yitllud -wd, y’bhêyd 
-yd, Jbdyd yd. 

In the othcr dialects these forms are more or less contracted. 


سے یں م 


In Arabic the 2nd pers. sing. fem. is, for examplc, لير‎ 


عے یں 


from l>, تون‎ from رمي‎ ٠ In the former case, تچلیں‎ stands 


for taglutwvtna ; in the latter, ترسین‎ stands for tarıniyfna. A verb 


like رضي‎ gives the form ب ت‎ for tardaytna. The vulgar forms 


are tinıslıf, tirdf. The corresponding Hebrew forms are Yn: 
yn, nn, 22, NN, WM. Here n stands for 
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ta'sayfn, tibkt for tabkayf, etc. The Syriac has the advantage 
over the Hebrew in having the vowel ¢ instead of the weaker f, 


or akan.‏ اکى 


The 3rd pers. plur. masc. in Arabic has the forms 1 يلو‎ , 


٠ The first of these is contracted from yagluwdna,‏ رضون رمعون 
the second from yarmiyûna, the third from yardayûna. The‏ 
vulgar forms are ytwshd, yird/. The corresponding Hebrew‏ 
form occurs not unfrequently in its uncontracted shape, PIN.‏ 
with a‏ ا PTT, 22, PA; without final #, HN,‏ 
weaker vowel in the 2nd syllable, 2 Deut. viii. 13, N? Ps.‏ 


xxxvi. 9Q. These stand for yabkaydûna, yarbaydina, etc. More 
frequently, however, a still further change takes place : E 


becomes a. Hence PY’, Wy و ا‎ MN; 22, NR. 
In Syriac the masc. form is ومدق‎ nıêrınên, according to the 
Eastern pronunciation, for warınayûn ; the Westerns weaken the 
vowel of the 2nd syllable to 2, werıûAn, aSoy3. The correcspond- 
ing Mand. form is written 2: PE with an enclitic, 
A3Mb"'J; and in Biblical Chaldce we also find ji2, iM, 


Hp. 


The 3rd pers. plur. fem. in Arabic is یرضیں ,یر :يلو‎ 


یاف ںا م 


صا tt‏ ع مرں م ہے f‏ فم 


the first of which, according to the norm یقنلاں‎ , Stands for Jag- 
luwnua, the sccond for yarmuiyna, thc third for yardayna. The 
corresponding IIcbrew form is n yn: a 2'220, for 
ta'sayua, talsayna, tabkayna. The Aramaic preserves here an 
older shape than the other dialects, and does not contract. In 
jewish Aramaic we havc 9 ay Dan. v. 16; in Syriac 
;تمل‎ in Mand. jN'J32') or N"3 ,(تکس)‎ corresponding 
very closely to the Ethiopic subjunctive ybkdyd, for Jbkéydn. 


Passing on to the imperative, we find the minimum of con- 
traction in the Ethiopic where the masc. sing. is £44 (for tlw), 
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f. têldevf, pl. m. têwd; bikt (for bêkty), f. bêkêyt, pl. m. bikêyd ; 
‘bai (for ‘#bay), f. bdyt, pl. m. bdy/ ; ftau or f1 (for f#taw), f. 
Jttdauuf, pl. m. fttdwA. In Arabic the 3rd radical has altogether 


ف U‏ ي 


disappeared, as in the jussive, and only a vowel remains: J| 
uglu for uglnw, ان‎ irni for ironiy, ن‎ | irda for irday or irda. 


The vulgar forms have the long vowels, twrs/#, irdd. The difler- 
ent persons undergo contraction precisely as in the imperfect. 


I"or instance the feminines of the above words are اجلي‎ uglf for 


nugluwt, مي‎ ol traf for trintyf, and ار ضي‎ irday for srdaytf ; their 


plurals masc., اجلرا‎ ugld for ugluwrt, ارموا‎ trnd for irmniyd, and 


1 | erdan for trdayA. The vulgar forms are: fem. irnshz, rdf ; 


plur. tws/d, erd’. In Hebrew the termination of the imperat. 
sing. masc. is substantially the same as that of the imperfect, but 


with a slight lengthening of the vowel, ,و‎ TN", ny, Tr, 


for gêlat, etc. This lengthening is sometimes found in the im- 
perfect, especially in pause and with a jussive sense; as N 


Gen. xli. 33, ny: Is. lxiv. 3, NAO, jJerem. xvii. 17. The 
sing. fem. is و‎ WY, N, for gilyf, and that for gilayf. The 
plur. masc. is found in the oldest form #ttdli in such words as 
N and 3; but far morc common are words like WY, 977, 
1, 23, for bikliyd, etc. The corresponding fem. is exempli- 
fied by I”, Cant. iii. Ir, for rayna, in Arabic raina. In 
Syriac we find a very few MPEINES with the original diph- 
thong in the 2nd syllable, e.g. :قات یکی ,بقلف‎ and in the 
Targüms the punctuation with # occurs, ووا‎ but generally 
speaking, in Aramaic thc sound of f prevails. So in Dan. ii. 4, 
E in Syr. ;ملت ,فف رققرف‎ in Mand. ND, RIN. The 


fem. and plurals retain more of the ancient forms than in Hebrew. 
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Thus the fem. sing. in Syriac is ao ; in Mand. 1P: ‘NI, and 
in the Talmûüd NN “rejoice,” N33 “ get thyself paid.” Hence 
it appears that the fem. form ریا‎ in the Targüms is to be read 
24 (and not ,و‎ as indeed we might infer from the variant 


The plural masc. in Syriac is aoë, for rindî,‏ .(ډایم (for‏ وم 


and that for rêyna’ iin .مكإةم‎ The Mand. exhibits the contrac- 
tion jî, N7; the Bibl. Aram. the still greater one of NH, 0. 


The corresponding fem. in Syriac is فنس‎ rêındyén, for rêınd- 
yin, to which answer the Jewish Aram. M}ND¬ or j2", and the 


Mand. (NN, in Syr. gia. 
With regard to the infinitive I will merely remark that the 
Hebrew form a, 3. 1, WY, has lost its 3rd radical. Ori- 


ginally these were words of same form as the Arabic infinitive 


where the 3rd rad. , or e appears as a Hamsa.‏ با «وبناء ,خفاء 
In Hebrew however the /Aaınza fell away ‘after the loss of the‏ 
final vowels, and the preceding 4 passed as usual into 4, The‏ 
other infinitive NID}, NI3, NY, stands for galãtk, banathk, by‏ 


م ق 
contraction for galawat, banayat ; just as in Arabic slo stands‏ 


مع ق م ررق م2 8 Grr‏ 
9 


G22 
ا٥۲ فتاة ا0ا حیاة رصلوة‎ f0۲ .فة‎ The Aramaic infinitive 
with prefixed #ı varies slightly in form in the several dialects. 
In Bibl. Aramaic we have NJ2D, ND, RIND, with suf 


""A¥D23, as contrasted with the Syriac فاا‎ Koê, with suff, 


In the form فاا‎ I see the influence of verbs x, 


as well as in the imperatives of Pa“cl, Aph‘cl, etc. In Mand. 
both forms seem to occur, N33, NTTD, as well as NID'D, 
N3"۳D; and so also in the Talmüd 'YJbDD, J22, MD, as well 


as N33» “to get paid.” There also occurs in Bibl. Aram. the 


form بصدڊت‎ Ezra v. 9, like N2 in Targ. Prov. xxv. 27 and 
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NRWD in Targ. Esther v. 14. The form ردد»‎ or ادر‎ in Ezra 


Vv. 3, 13, is probably corrupt ; in any case it must be meant for 
an infin. Pe‘'al and not Hithpe'‘êl. 
The Arabic participle active has the same Or as 0 e 


درام ,1 مي ٫جالي for‏ ,ر راض ر رام ,جال ; rcgular verb, but contracted‏ 


etc. The vulgar form is Odkf, ndslt, 0‏ وجالية fem.‏ ,ر را 
fem. bdhiye or bakye (with short a), etc. The Aramaic has‏ 
prescrvcd an oldcr form £dfa/, instcad of the prcvalcnt A27;‏ 


c.g. in Biblical Aramaic 2Y, 1-2 plur. 2, 2 fem. 


m3, plur. 2; in Syriac 1 ہہ‎ fem. ہک خا‎ 


and in Mandaitic NNT, N™NI. The form ]'>, iS, for 
bûnayîfn, is analogous to the Hcbrew plurals DD, D'DV, for 


mayim and slamayim, and is probably due to an effort to 
prescrve the consonant power of the yû unimpaired. Similar 
to the Aramaic is the Hebrew form, which appears in its 
integrity in the proper name %1; but ordinarily af has passed 


into % and wec get the form nh, ny, construct Mh, ny, 
like WM, mM, N0, The corresponding fem. is exemplified by 
mb, mY", nî, hich stand for pdrayat, rf'ayat, sdnayat. The 
fem. mey, Cant. i. 7, is like the Aramaic M7 , Or it may 


rathcr be takcn as = Arabic ,جالية‎ with # in the 2nd syllable; 
if so, the other form m23, man, nb, bk, is only a slight 


variation, with cmphatic utterancc of the 3rd radical. 


The passive participlc of thc Hcbrew prcsents the regular 
form #afAl, "3, ÙY, fem. m32, my, with ° at the cend, 


whethcr the third ا‎ be ات‎ or 1. The final radical is 
somctimcs rejected, WY, ¥, which some derive from WY, 
Yb¥, others from WY, HD¥. The original w reappears in the 
two plurals XZe//fbh niy, 1ı Sam. xxv. 18, and n), Is. iii. 16. 
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In Esther ii. 9 nin scems to be a mistake for nian, 
0e ۱7 


which is found in some MsS. and editions. The corresponding 
Aramaic participle has the form "33, MM, NID, NW; Syr. 


0 Mand. N; the plur. is ۳ Dan. iii. 2%, in Syr. ,مزب‎ 
;م‎ the fem. N کنا‎ The form would seem then to be 
that of adjectives like E مكاا ,معلا‎ (or ;مط ( مك‎ 
دمککا ,صلب 5ا پک‎ ; which spring from an original #atal 
5 22 م ق م2‎ 
or #attl/, like Jb “ brave,” حسن‎ “ handsome,” جذل‎ “ glad,” 
5 ~2 


jJJ “dirty.” The nearest Arabic equivalent would be شے‎ 
م‎ 


م 5 ص 5 م 
but either the‏ ,ردي , شاجي “perishing,” for‏ رد “in grief,”‏ 
ہے *" م > 


Aramaic words had # in the second syllable, or thc termination 
was influenced by that of the active participle. On this sup- 
position 7)2 would stand for baray, plur. 33 for banayfn, fem. 


N'3 for banaya, banayat. Lastly, the Arabic passive participle 
has the form wafktû/, and therefore appears in these verbs as 


5 5 5 
مرضي :»رمي ,مالو‎ In the case of :ءرضي :موي‎ the influence 


E bus 


of the final y has sufficed to transform the original 4 of o yeye, 
s 


. ںا ف § 


مدي e, into £4 The vulgar forms may be exemplified by‏ رضوي 


makdiy™, which has become #4hdf, fem. mahdiye, plur. makdiyin. 
In treating of the derived conjugations I can be somewhat 
more brief. 
In the intensive or Pi“êël the Ethiopic form alone is pure 


in the third person of the perfect: (hA\VO: /Aalldwa, “watch,” 


1 [Of the sketch of the derived conjugations of these verbs there is, among Prof. 
Wright's papers, only a rough draft in pencil, not going beyond the intensive or 
Pi“ël. There are indications in the Ms. that the writer intended to add, in a 
separale paragraph, some remarks on (he other derived conjugations; but, as (hese are 
for the most part constructed on exactly the same model as the Pi‘‘ël, it has seemed 
sufficient to refer to them from time to time, in the course of the discussion of the 
intensive, by foot-notes or insertions within square brackets.) 
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(hAP: kHalldya, “meditate,” (hfiO: /assdwa, “lie,” U 1P: sarndya, 
“be beautiful” UAD: /Zalldiua “become, be,” contracted UN 
lallê'. The Arabic exhibits qy for ş in the 3rd pers. sing., not 


6 م‎ 
only here, but throughout all the derived conjugations ; 


2 


for gallaya, whence plur. masc. جلوا‎ for gallayh), fem. لن‎ 
The vulgar form of the plur. masc. would be ga//#. In Hebrew 
we find similar forms prevailing, viz. ډو"‎ for gallaya, ډو‎ for 
gallayh [Niph‘al ډرر"‎ plur. ,ډډ‎ and so forth]. In Aramaic the 
vowel of the first syllable has been retained intact, but that of 


the sccond has been weakened to the utmost, the resulting form 
being in Bibl. Aram. '3D, '33 [Haph'‘cl ,و‎ mn oS nny, 


ctc.], Syr. ,قوب ,وخب‎ Mand. N'DN, N'ÙND for mannaya, etc., 
[and so throughout the other derived conjugations]. The length- 


ening of the final vowcl by the complete vocalisation of the 
radical y has affectcd the form of the 3rd plur. masc., which 


is now IW, w,; Syr. قەه ,ملنه‎ ; the Mand. however 
gives us INV, OND for shannayhna. Of the 3rd plur. fem. 
thcre are no cxamplcs in Biblical Aramaic. The Syriac form is 
روخف‎ shortened from ڈخنب‎ from an original rabbaydn(a) ; 
Mand. [Aph'ël] N'IDN, aN = ço .0ى‎ —The 3rd sing. 
fem. of the Arabic is E for gallayat, which appears in 
Hebrew (before suffixes) as gs/lath, e.g. i IMS, وجا‎ , or, with 


slight tone-lengthening of the vowel دده‎ nn. The ordi- 
nary form in Ilebrew of course is nn?3, NnB?2, with double 


termination. The Aramaic inflects rcgularly, وی۸‎ or rabbayat, 
Mand. NIN, NNN. Thc Targüms give, it is true, the 
forms nbs, ,و‎ but this punctuation seems as doubtful as 


1 [And so in the other derived conjugations d/latwa, dstaya, tafdttewa, tahdrya, 
etc.; so that the whole inflexion of the perfects is the same as in the strong verb. ] 
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in the Ist conjugation. The 2nd pers. always retains the diph- 


ںی م 


thong in Arabic, ابت‎ gallaita for gallayta, of which the 
vulgar form would be g7//é¢. In Hebrew the vowel is weakened 
to 4 NYY, MD?, fem. ,دوم‎ plur. masc. دورد‎ , 7Y, 
but the older ¢ is sometimes retained in the first pers,, e.g. 
DPD, DP, PD and p'P}, YY and HY¥', In Biblical 
Aramaic the only form that occurs is رازوا‎ , Dan. iii. 12. Syriac 
distinguishes the second person خي‎ (plur. (أضذفى‎ by giving 


it hard £ while the first person is خد‎ with soft # The 


formcr word was originally rabbatta, thc lattcr rabbaiti, and so 
the reason for the diffcrcnt trcatmcnt of the two cascs lics 
mcrely in the wish to differentiatc thc latcr forms. Whcther 
the same rulc applics to the Mand. M'INT, N'IND, DD, we 
cannot tell; probably not, as the Targüms seem to make the 


difference in the vowels, وور‎ fem. n, but وور‎ n5, 
supposing the punctuation to be correct®. 
In Ethiopic the form of the subjunctive mood of the imper- 


fect is Pd: JyPfdunuh, PUN: yaldllhn, £AN.: ytşallt, PMN: 
yakall for -n#w, -lêy. The corresponding indicative, 3rd pers. 


sing., in Arabic is جلي‎ by regular contraction for يلي‎ : 


1 [In .the other derived conjugations the olcler # occurs also in the second person. 
In the Niph‘al it is commoner than /, and in the perfects of Po““el and IHoph‘al 
û i» never lhinnedl to f before consonantal aflixcs.) 

8 [So in all the derived conjugations, as in the intransitive form of Pe‘al; supra, 
Pp. 261 sg.) 

3 [This distinclion is not uniformly carried oul in the printed texts: c.g., in 1he 
first person, (he Bomberg editions have ny Ps. xxx. 3 (Ncebicnsis ny), IIS 
Deut. xxxiv. 4 (where the same pronunciation is indicaled by means of the Babylonian 
vowels in the MS. of the Brit. Mus. used by Merx, CArest. Zarg. Pp. 54), side by side 
with ‘H'DN Gen. xxxi. 39, Deut. xxvi. 1o (where the cdition of Sabbioncta, 
according to Berliner, has MIN, but Compl. agrecs with Bomb.), NN Ezck. 
xvi. 3. These examples shew how precarious are the rulcs formulated in ordinary 
“Chaldee’” grammars, which for the most part are not even based on the fundamental 
editions of the Targüms.] 
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شع wm‏ ي 


according to the norm Jiãç, the preceding #esr changing every 
a into yJ. We arc therefore surpriscd to find in Hebrew یوم‎ 
instead of اا‎ I1 can only explain this by supposing that it is 
duc to an effort at uniformity. We found rcason to suppose 
that the a-form prevailed in the first conjugation ; and it is in 


ف ے ت 

its propcr placc in the passives: ډوم‎ for yJagullay, Ar. جلي‎ 
2 for yalınglay, Ar. يلي‎ '$ whence, I imagine, it spread to 
the Piel, [(HiplffI]. and Niplfal, giving MJ" instead of ,ارو‎ 


Ar. دوجہ] يلي‎ instead of ,و‎ Ar. ,[ياعجلي‎ and ور‎ instead 


of و‎ Ar. يلي‎ As regards the plural of the imperfect 
we find in Hebrew examples of uncontracted forms, 3N, Is. 


xl. 18, 39IN, ibid. ver. 25, ch. xlvi. 5, D2, Exod. xv. $; 


ف م ام 
yugallnna, for‏ ,لون Arabic‏ ,ډو but the ordinary form is‏ 
Jyugalliyina. A similarly uncontracted participle is the Pu'‘‘al‏ 
b2 in Isa. xxv. 6, The shortcncd or jussive form of the‏ 


Impcrfcct is in Arabic يڪل‎ , to which correspond closely the 
Hecbrew 9¥’, Dcut. xxviii. 8, ¥, YN, Ps. cxli. 8". 
Thc Aramaic form of thc Impcrfect differs from the Hebrcw, 


رص م ق 


' (In like manner npn: corresponds to .يتجلي‎ ] 
3 (Similarly in the IHiph'fl the forms without a helping vowel! ABD, PP, RP} 


UU ف‎ 


correspond (o (he Ambic بحل‎ , while the forms with a helping vowel like ڈیا ارو‎ 

sland for yagi, ya‘, as, in fhe ense of nouns, r ا‎ sland for malik, nar. In the 

Itithpa“cl the Jussive is 3°} for yirAgrll, pl. 122), in pause IN™,. a Sam. xiii. 6, 

and so without pause 1}NM, Deut. ii. g, rg (under the influence of the virtually 

doubled guttural), also $N!. The Pi'lcl nqppn has Jussive niy for ay.) 
W. L 18 
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being in Biblical Aramaic ,دوم‎ NND', often written with = 


in the Targüms; [and this şîrê runs through all thc conjuga- 
tions], while ‘segAol appears in thc termination only a very fcw 
times in pause, as DA Dan. ii. 24, YD, Dan. ii. 4,—a doubt- 


ful punctuation. The plural is AW’, AJ’. The Syriac and 


Mandaitic forms are nearly identical, viz. ,کا‎ pl. ;درك‎ 
be"), NN, pl. on™: DNW'. In Biblical Aramaic 
the final ş7r7 is however shortened with suffixes into Z, ‘JIY, 
Dan. v. 7, and 2T, Dan. ii. I1, which might raisc a doubt 
whether Nz, x arises out of at, as in Hebrew, or out of £. I 
prefer the former view because of the plural j, and because 


the participle is ,دی‎ Dan. vi. I1, with the plural ¥ , Ezra 


vi. IO, Syr. ,ملو خی ,ما‎ which could only arise out of 


mêçşallayin not an?şalliytı. The striving aftcr unity of termina- 
tion in the same part of the different verbal forms has here been 
pushed to its utmost. 

The Imperative has in Ethiopic the form ¢}: Jdnnd, AN.: 
şdllt for fanntw, şallty ; fem. dP: Sfannbwt, AAR: sallêyî ; plur. 


masc. ¢ 3D.: Jannwd, ANF: şallêyA. In Arabic the correspond- 
ing form has a short vowel in the singular, ی‎ for galliy, but 


the feminine is جلي‎ for galliyf, and the plural masc. جلا‎ for 
galliyû. Identical herewith is the shorter Hebrew form ¥, 2» 
Ps. Ixi. 8, ,وا‎ Ps. cxix. 18, 22, DJ), Dan.i. 12, for şauwt ctc. The 
longer and commoner form 4¥, F2: has arisen under the 
combined infuence of the Qal دہ‎ and the normal .دوا‎ 
the Aramaic dialects similar forms prevail. The Bibl. Aram. 
yields the form ذه‎ for ,ذه‎ Ezr. vii. 26. In the Targüms you 
will find both وو‎ and ,وو‎ but the former is probably correct. 
So in Mand. NNT, N™INTT; in the Talmüd W “change,” 
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“rcmovc,” in Samaritan ,ددا‎ in modern Syriac ,كى ,خىب‎ 
sûpî1 for sappî. In ancicnt Syriac alone do we encounter a 
diffcrent form 1 which is probably owing to the influence of 
vcrbs e, which would naturally have this vowel’. The fem. 
in Syriac is کی‎ in the Targüms ډو‎ for ډو‎ ; the plur. m. 
in Syriac is که‎ in the Targüms و‎ , Mand. 9N", ONS; 
thc plur. fcm. in Syriac ہکن‎ ١ galldydn, in thc Targüms 
وار‎ 

The Infinitive is rcmarkable for the variety of its forms. 

: §2 U 

In Arabic the preference is given to the form dliã, the rcal 


origin of which I explaincd to you before [s4pra, p. 204]; 


E2 رن 27 مم ن‎ 
thu ية ,تسلية‎ ja, which become in vulgar Arabic, under 
the influence of the accent, taslfye, ta'siye, tarbfye. In Hebrew 
the usual form of the inf. abs. is M73, 2: according to the 


norm جود‎ [and similarly Hiph. ,یوم‎ Hoph. رجہ‎ on the norm 
,جور‎ n but 2 occurs in Ps. xl. 2, which was originally 


1 (As in the infinitive Pe‘al :قلاا‎ see p. 268, sıfra. An original gnllay (with 
a İn the last syllable, nccorling to (he principle of cffort afler uniformity of (crmina- 
tion explained in the text) woukl give gr//?, gallf, but an original walla" (from ما‎ = 
خ‎ 
JLo) might naturally become walid. Now, in Syriac, verbs 4 (with a very few cx- 


FF FP 9 FF 
ceptions in thc intensive stem, such as عا‎ and (4مک|‎ have become entirely fused 
with verbs °2 and , and in (he main it is the latter class of verbs that have 
prevailcd (o determine the form of the vernî inflexions. But in the inf. Pe‘al and 


also in (he impcrativces Pa“el, Aph‘cl and Ethpa‘al (ke 1 اا‎ the NS 
form may bc supposcd to have prevailed. The imperative Ethpe‘cl on the other hind 
has the unwcakened termination ay 2 in Eastern Syriac آ کس‎ 
cthgal, with transposition of the vowel nnd double silent ga. Duval, p. 193, 


0 
thinks (hat the imperatives in 4, to which must be ndded a single Pe'al form, 2 
‘“come,” are relics of the cnergetic form in a#, &; cf. p. 195 supra.) 


18-2 
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kauwd, corresponding to the Arabic form (with weakened vowel) 
kittdl. The inf. const. is nibs, nn, nibs, formed as an inten- 
sive from the Ka/ وہ‎ ctc.; originally therefore galldth. In 
Aramaic the different dialects vary considerably. Thc Targüms 
have دوج‎ [with suf. رکم‎ ; Aph'el in Biblical Aramaic mn: 
Ir: Targumic DN and so forth], the Talmüd Babli ADK, 
,و‎ Mand. NYDN, NYDN), which form sometimes occurs in 
the later Targüms, e.g. %3. In these dialects forms with 
prefixed sometimes occur, e.g. Mand. NNINWD; and the 
same prefx appears in the Syriac forms نې کته‎ constr. 
,مل نها‎ [A ph‘el نه‎ and so forth, which, apart from the 


initial #, are of the same type as the Biblical and Targumic 
forms). 


The active participle is in Arabic e for mugalliy™*, 
۶ 


the passive مجلي‎ for mugallay™*. Here all is clear and dis- 
tinct, as also in Hebrew صر" ,صڍوہ‎ But in Aramaic a 


considcrable amount of confusion has becn introduccd by the 
unlucky assimilation of active and passive forms. Thus the 


absolute singular masc. ېا ,طوو ,طوجی‎ is, it is truce, suff- 
ciently distinct from the passive ,ل گت ,دیو‎ but all the 


other forms are hopelessly confounded, and can only be dis- 
tinguished with the help of the context. [Similarly in the 


٤C © 
causative stem the Arabic active part. Jsıe and the passive 
9 


are‏ صدوہ and the passive‏ صددہ the Hcbrew active‏ , ملي 
and the‏ مکرط clearly distinguished, but in Syriac the active‏ 


passive leo assume identical forms with inflexional addi- 
tions, مدرملی ,مكرما‎ etc.] 
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[ Appendix. Verbs of which one radical ts an N. 


Here we must distinguish, in general, betwcen forms in 
which the N retains its original force as a guttural consonant 
(/aınza) and forms in which the N is weakened or disappears, 
according to thc principles laid down above, pp. 44 sgg. In the 
former case there is no irrcgularity, properly so called, though 
the N cxerts thc usual influcncce of a guttural on ncighbouring 
vowels; in the latter casc weak forms arise, some of which can 
be at once explained by the general rules at pp. 44 sgg., while 
others involve also the operation of the law of analogy, and the 
influence of weak verbs of the class that have a ¶ or * among 
thcir radicals. 

In Ethiopic verbs a radical N is throughout treated as a gut- 
tural, Similarly in Arabic verbs a radical /aınsa commonly 
remains consonantal in all positions (except where two /amsas 
come together in the same syllable) and the inflexion is essen- 
tially regular, though a certain tcndlcncy to soften thc guttural 
pronunciation in the clircction of g or , under the influence of 
an # or t immcdiatcly preceding or following the Larmsa, is indi- 


DS . امل‎ 


cated by the orthographic rules which bid us write gڊ‎ f0r ,ا‎ 


ف وو رق ف مں ل ف 
for ily etc. For the details of these rules‏ يوثر یپاس ٣۲‏ پبوس 
it is sufficient to refer to the Arabic Grammar. Further weaken-‏ 
ings of a radical /amza, involving the entire disappearance of‏ 
thc consonant or its conversion into w or J, occur in old Arabic‏ 
in certain parts of very common verbs, or, sporadically, under the‏ 
influcncec of metrical necessity. It is recorded that in the timc of‏ 
Mohammed the pcoplc of the Flijãz retained the guttural force‏ 
of /laıza lcss firmly than many other tribes, and to the influence‏ 
of the Hijãzî pronunciation may be ascribed such readings in the‏ ` 


Koran as يتاي٫ ی‎ for ya'tf, nif'1nin'. In modern Arabic the 


2 È 
1 1n all cases whcrc radicnl | is represented by “ی و‎ simple s thc consonants, 


laken by themselves, indicate a pronunciation in which the radical has ceascd to 
be heard as a guttural; and (his is very inlclligible if we recmember that the laws 
of Arabic orthography are mainly based on the text of the Kor'ãn, which was first 
writlen down in the TTijãz, and without s or other diacritical points. But as regarcls ~~. 


, 


1 
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weakening of Aaınsa has gonc much further, so that, for cxamplc, 
verbs {ertiae haımsalae are entircly mergcd in verbs tertfiae .ي‎ 
The extreme is reached in the Aramaic dialects, where conso- 
nantal N is maintained only as an initial or betwecn two full 
vowels. The Hebrew holds a middle position betwcen the 
Arabic and the Aramaic, but there is reason to think that at 
the time when the oldest Biblical Books were written it rctained 
thc consonantal force of N much more fully than the Massoretic 
tradition admits. (See below, p. 284.) Of the details a bricf 
sketch will suffice. 

A. Verbs NBD. In the perfect of the simple stem N is 
initial, and retains its guttural force, so that the inflcxion is 


essentially regular. In Syriac initial | demands a full vowel 
instead of a mere vocal s/#uvd, and in the perfect this vowel is 


commonly #, امم‎ with the same thinning of the original a as in 
the fem. امکرا ,فک‎ But in some verbs thc Eastern Syrians 


have the older and stronger pronunciation أا ,ال اکo اکچ‎ 
In Mandaitic also the vowel of the first syllable is gcncrally a, 
NDN, and so too in the fem. we have PNN“DN, eI as well 
as NN™DY, neb. In Biblical Aramaic thc vowcl appcars to 
be shorter, “N, I In Syriac a few verbs assume in the 


perfect the form of verbs "BD, .حه ,سرب ,یکھ ,ایک‎ 


13 U 
FP 


In the imperfect the Arabic has JS زات ,ی‎ to which such 


lhe pronunciation of (he text the infucnce uf the Ilijãz was limite, and most renders 
preserved sumclhing uf (he gultural sound in very many cases wlhcre (here was nuthinyg 
lo indicate this in Lhe consonanlal text. ‘The insertion of (he sign £ is therefore a sort 
of corrective, warning lhe careful reader (o retain, in spite of the consonants, al least a 
(race of the original guttural. 


۶ 3 2 
1 So too ,ادا‎ fur J = .رض‎ The Western Syrians wrile dij, and oven 
,کات‎ the ¢ before O being pronounced by them as |, 


3 A fuller vowel, ¥, ¥, is given in mss. and carly editions of the Targums and 


even in some copies of the Bible ; but these forms, and others to be mentioned below, 
with kt, ¥ instcad of a 44fepA, are now cxplaincd as duc to lranscrip lion [rom MSS. 


wilh Assyrian punctuation in which there were no distinctive signs for the hatephs. 
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Hebrew forms as DN, Nn closely correspond. But in Heb,, 

where the N retains its êittual force, the pronunciation is usually 
facilitatcd by thc insertion of a Zatcpl or a short vowel, DN: 
IRN: 2 fem. ‘DENN etc. By this means the radical N may 
I 66 اا‎ even in the first person, ONY: whereas in 


£ فف 
dkulu, because two hamzas‏ ۲ کل Arabic JS |1| necessarily becomes‏ 


cannot be pronounced in one syllable. The same contraction 
somctimes appears in old Arabic in the other persons, and in 
modern Arabic the pronunciation ydkaul, ydınur is the rule. 


Similarly IIcbrcw 2N, NaN, ,بجو‎ N: NEN form thc impcr- 
{ects 3N", NbN', دوا‎ etc.; yê- standing as usual for yd-. 
The first persons arc written T3N etc. with a single N, which 


probably indicates that the contraction began, as in Arabic, 
with the part in which two hamzas came together. King 
Mësha' also writes DN, “and I said,” I. 24, MMTINY I. Ir, 20, 
but ‘VSNY 1. 6, 14. The ê of the second radical, which becomes 


a, # in current discourse or with retracted accent, T3N", ,جوا‎ 
DN", extends through all these verbs, and similarly WN 
makes TY? and HN: DY, bY, HDD and RDM, ph 
(with omission of the N). In all these cases the broader prefix 
secms to havc thinncd the 7#, û of the second radical to 2 #, 


a vowcl which the IIcbrcw imperfcct usually avoids. Similar 
forms from stative verbs with imperfect @ are IMN), Mal. i. 2, 


“n (for LI) 2 Sam. xx. $, Kirê ; but beside these we find 
also IN: Prov. viii. 17, IN, Gen. xxxii. §, and probably 
MY, 2 Sam. xx. § Kêthibh, with similar forms from HIN and 


be. Those from the two last verbs may be mere Aramaisms ; 
the others scem to be genuine Hebrew forms and may be com- 


S1‏ رف 
٠نم from‏ تیشم pared with thc dialectic Arabic‏ 


In the Aramaic imperfect (and inf.) the contraction into # 
((or d, a', as in thc particle ا‎ = RJ, #a”) is universal; Jewish Ar. 
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DN!, oe, inf VND etc., Syr. Nûsls, Soo. But in verbs 
imperfect a the West Syrians further thin # to f; thus ,دامر‎ 


are in the East #êmar, ındınar, but in thc West ufmar,‏ ملام 


niar, 


ف ف ںا 


The Arabic imperative is necessarily ايسر‎ not اول ,اسر‎ not 


د 
1 


ا اید Three verbs commonly reject the first radical,‏ "اول 


Arabic we cven find‏ ا JS, whence in‏ ر ; making‏ راک 


the ا‎ fad and #al/. So from تي‎ we have ایت‎ and ت٫‎ 
in pause 4š. A similar apocope takes place in Syriac in the 


imperatives 12 “come” and Wf “go”®. Apart from these 
anomalous forms the only point to be noted about the Syriac 
imperative is that the full vowel necessarily assumed by the 


initial } is a before & but e before «, col سا‎ a distinction 
which does not appear to be carried out in the other dialects 
of Aramaic. In Biblical Aramaic and Targumic, as in Hebrew, 
a /afeph commonly takes the place of a full vowel; yet we find 


in the Targums such forms as DN, ,دا‎ and even in Hebrew 
the plurals BN and N. In the passive participle the Syriac 
has Î, but in Dan. iii. 22 we have MÎN. 


In the reflexive of the simple stem the Arabic ,ايتثر‎ imper- 


ق يف حح 


رن 
fect رنتای٫ perf. pass. ûڌgl, requires no explanation. But the verb‏ 


r 7 PZ P7‏ کے 
اتجر یتر ر as well as‏ اتز , and so also we find‏ ,أتاخذ .makes‏ |خذ 


u 
‌ ۳ م ع ڈیں‎ e میں‎ 
1 وامل رفاسر ا80‎ and so forth. Su وار عله‎ as well ا‎ but وکل «وخذ‎ ٠ 


s Talm. B. RK, f; but in Bibl. Aram. Jt, Ezra v. ı5 (in the Targums PY, 
Numb. xxii. 3s, Compl., Bomb.); Ing) , Dan. iii. a6 (in the Targums RIY, NPN). 
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as well as şil, and more rarely a few other cases of the same 


kind. Similarly in Aramaic ,ام‎ TIMMS with sporadic cases 
of the same kind in other verbs. The ordinary Syriac reflexive 
is ا2اک‎ fem. 2اک2‎ by thc general rulc of Syriac that | 


gives up its vowel to a vowellcss consonant and disappears in 
pronunciation. In the Targums this elision scems not to take 
place and the forms are rcgular. In the intensive stem thc | in 
Syriac also mostly surrenders its vowel and is elided after prefixes 


with a vanishing vowel: imperf. اف‎ for #akkcl (Ist person 
اد‎ part. مادا‎ etc. Similar forms are found, though less 
consistently, in Jewish Aramaic and occasionally in Hebrew, 
IN, 2 Sam. xxii. 4o, for RNN, Ps. xviii. 4o, nb, job 


xxxv. 11, and so forth. In Aramaic the extensive stem (Aph‘el 
and Shaph'‘cl with their reflexives) passes wholly over into the 


forms of verbs 1D, except in the two verbs DT ىقل‎ and 
N, N, Palmyrene NN, De Vog. 15,1. 4, نات‎ where the N 


becomcs '; compare the Hebrew imper. Hiph. hn: jer. xii. 9, 
and the part. 2D “giving ear,” Prov. xvii. 4„ The Hebrew 
forms are generally regular, but in a few cases we find the con- 


traction of قد‎ into Û, as ,ددا‎ Hosea xi. 4, and so in the 


Niph‘al ND, Numb. xxxii. 30, or even into @, EN, Numb. 


Xi. 25, د‎ I Sam. xv. §. The passage of N into \, which plays 


so largc a part in Syriac, is sometimes found also in the Arabic 
verb, but in a different conncxion and mainly in the later 


language. Thus @'d often becomes «w4, lglg for ge li “they 
deliberated togethcr,” and so too initial 4 sometimes becomes 


aud! in stcm III,, واکل‎ for گل‎ { In modern Egyptian Arabic we 


N1 
even find wa/kil for JSl, pcrf. of JS 11. 
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B. Verbs N“Y. In Ethiopic, Arabic and Hebrew the forms are 
gencrally strong throughout; and strong forms arc also common 
in Eastern Syriac. But in Arabic these verbs arc somctimes 
assimilated to hollow verbs, or, when the hamza begins a syllable 
and is preceded by a vowelless consonant, it is elided and throws 
back its vowel on the consonant before it. This happens mainly 


روي 
with the verb Jl “ask,” from which we have such forms as‏ 


لاس٫ ا‎ Jlwy, or more frequently, with clision, Jw. Simi- 


مع ہے ص 
“he will sec,” and a few others.‏ يراي for‏ ر ي larly the common‏ 


In Western Syriac the elision of | is the rule, whether at the 
beginning or end of a syllable, unless it stands between two full 
vowels ; but the otiant letter is generally allowcd to remain in 


writing; thus perf. Peal lo (E. Syr. i), imperf. FE pا.‎ 
تعاخى‎ (E. Syr. ,نماإحى .اp طا‎ where the subscript line 


denotes a kind of vocal s4#va), Eth pe‘el مإ‎ (E. Syr. (آ ما‎ 
Ist pers. AXA6}, and so forth. When the first or third radical is 


an aspirate we sometimes find forms like ,نكف ,کد‎ where 
the hardening of the aspirate represents an older doubling, pre- 
sumably due to assimilation of the |]. In Biblical Aramaic the 
RK maintains itself, as in E. Syriac, and so apparently in the Tar- 
gums. In the latter N may pass into * when it is doubled, e.g. 


Pa“el of 2 So too many Syrians pronounced‏ )7( ن 
but‏ ; ك forms the Pa“cl‏ یاک as bayesk, and the verb‏ کف 


in thc latter case it is the fornı of the Pš‘al that is secondary. The 
transition of verbs N”Y to hollow verbs, of which we have found 


some examples in Arabic, prevails within the Aramaic field in 


31 Sce for the Syriac Nestle in Sestr. sur Assyriologie, i. 163 syy. (where however 
in Nöldeke’s judgment the case is overstaled, and insufficient weight is given to the 
numerous instances in which Lhe ancicnt Nestorian Massora (uf 4.b. Syg) forbids the 

lo be pronounced), AII Syriac verbs of this class are slalive in form. In Hebrcw 
the only cases of contraction are 9N} pl. of the Pi‘lel A} (if this is nol ralher an 


old Niph‘al from 19%) and possibly NA}, Eccles. xii. §. 
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Mandaitic. A transition to N“D sometimes occurs. in Syriac, 
c.g. امل ,كف‎ (from ,ناهت ,(مگا,‎ Ps. xli. 2; but most 


forms of this kind are only graphical errors. 


C. Verbs N). Here the tendency of the languages,completely 
carried out in vulgar Arabic, and almost completely in Aramaic, 


is to entirc assimilation with verbs ا‎ In the intensive stem 
of a very few Syriac verbs a final |, though it is no longer 
actually pronounced, rctaincd its guttural force to so late a date 


that the forms are still ,ك‎ ESI 14 (with a for e in the 
last syllable under the influence of the guttural), and are com- 
monly inflcctcd regularly, cxccpt that thc | throws back its 
vowcl in forms like 3rd pl. perf. olaڭك‎ etc. In Hebrew alone do 
thc ب‎ form a distinct class of weak verbs, the N retaining its 
consonantal force whenever it has a vowel, YD, ND’, ND: 
or even a vocal s/eva, NEN, but being bote into the 


previous vowel when it closes a syllable. In a final syllable this 
absorption produces no change in the quality of the vowel, 


though it lengthens a to 4 N¥D, stative ,ط‎ imperf NYD’ 
(for ytınşa’, with characteristic a before the Uta), Niph‘al 
N¥D), NY’, Hiph. N'YYD ctc. In the perfect of the simple 
stcım thc normal vowcl is also retaincd in syllablcs not final 
INYD, nb, but thc othcr pcrfects in such cases uniformly 


take PND), NYDN ctc. A similar law of uniformity pre- 


vails in all bereks (so far as the few examples allow us to 
judge), but herc the vowel is siglo; AINYDN, INYIDN etc. 


So also thc impcr. of thc simple stent ,IN¥D; in the derived 


stcms thcre are no examples of the imperative with consonantal 
affix. If we compare these forms with the corresponding parts 
of verbs third guttural we see that the ê of the perfect and the 
stghol of the imperfect alike represent an older @’, and it seems 
most likcly that the decflcction to ¢, @, has been produccd under 
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the influcnce of verbs ۳». The two classes of verbs often run 
into one another, as may be scen from the lists of mixcd forms 
in any Hebrew Grammar. 

In what has been said above as to the treatment of radical N 
in Hebrcw we have had to do with the stage of the language 
represented by the Massorctic pronunciation ; but bcfore we 
lcave the subject it will be well to glancc at thc reasons, alrcady 
alluded to on p. 278, for concluding that traces of a more 
primitive pronunciation are prescrved in the spelling of the 
consonantal text. It is not doubtful that when Hebrew and 
the neighbouring Canaanite dialects were first committed to 
writing, spelling went by sound and not by ctymology, so that N 
would not be written unless it was actually heard as a guttural. 
Let us first apply this consideration to ancient inscriptions, in 
which we are sure that we have the actual orthography of the 
frst writers, untouched by subsequcnt corrcction. On the stele 
of Mêsha‘ we have W", “head,” N", “gazingstock,” N) “ and 
I said,” all with omission of a radical N which was alrcady lost 
in pronunciation. But on the other hand we have DNY, IND 
(Heb. DJIND), }N¥ “shecp.” The last example is particularly 
noticeable in contrast with W"; for whilc the spelling MND 
might conccivably be aidcd by the singular MND (1. 20) there 
was nothing to help the retention of the N in IN¥ unless it was 
actually sounded when this spelling was chosen. So again 
when the Phoenician writes NS “I built” (C. Z S. 3, |. 4) but 
N2 “JI called” (Z6. 1t, |. 7) we are certainly not justifed by the 
rules of Phocnician spelling in taking the N to be mcrely the 
sign of the vowcl a. When we pass from inscriptions to the 
Biblical texts we are met by the difficulty that the spelling has 
undergone later revision, especially by the insertion of vowcl 
letters in cases where these were not used in old times. But N 
is not a mere #ater lecttonts ; the rule that prevails is that N is 
inserted wherever it is etymologically justified, whether it is 
sounded or not, and the exceptions to this rulc arc mcercly 
sporadic, except in such cases as "DN for ™DNN, where the 
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second N must have Jost its sound in very ancient times. İt is 
incredible that any systematic correction of the orthography, 
by the lights that the later Hebrew scribes possessed, could have 
given us a system so correct etymologically as the Old Testament 
displays; and the same degree of correcctncss already appcars on 
a small scale in thc Siloam inscription (BND, NY, DN, 
against Moabite and Phocnician WW"). The conclusion is inevit- 
able that when Hebrew first came to be written to an extent 
sufficient to give a tolerably fixed orthography, radical N still 
retained in most cases its guttural sound.] 
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ADDITIONAL NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


P. 3, |. 35. Since this was printed Prof. Kautzsch, now of Halle, has 
brought out the açth edition of Gesenius’ Ae. Gr. (Leipzig, 
1889) with considerable additions and improvements. 

P. 7,1. 3ç. For 421 read 420. 

P. 12, Joofnote. Still later are the cursive tablets of the Arsacid period, 
some of which Strassmeier has published in Zeftschr. f. Assyr. 
vol. iii. (1888) p. 129 s4. One of these (p. 135) of the year 
8o 1.C. is, as Mr E. A. W. Budge kindly informs mc, thc lalcst 
example of the Assyrian writing of which we have certain 
knowledge. 

P. 17. ‘The Aramaic inscriptions will form the second part of the grcat 
Paris Corpus. The first fasciculus, edited by M. de Vogiié, has 
appeared (Paris, 1889). 

P. 20, |. 1o. For 18665 read 18655. 

Jbid., footnote 1. Further information about the dialect of Ma‘lülã is 
given by Mr F'. J. Bliss in the Qu. Statement of the Pal. Expl. 
Fund, April, 1890, Pp. 74 S99: 

P. 26, Jootnote. The text of the inscription, in Hebrew square cha- 
racters, with translation and notes, is given in Prof. Driver's 
Notes on... Samuel (Oxf. 1890), p. Ixxxv sgg. 

P. 29, /ootnote. A substantial addition to our stock of dated Himyaritic 
inscriptions is promised by E. Glaser from the epigraphic collec- 
tions formed during his journeys in S. Arabia. 

P. 34. In Zettschr. f. aegypt. Spr. u. Alterthumsk. 1889, p. 81, Erman 
has indicated the existence in Egyptian of a tense precisely cor- 
responding to the Semitic Perfect. (Nöld.) The forms of the 
singular and plural are as follows— 


SING. PLUR. 
3m. hbs 3. hbsw 
3 hbsti’ 

am. hbsti ac. hbstînî 


1. hbskwi’ (cf. Aeth. -kû) IE. hbswin 
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For the history of Semitic, and especially of Hebrew, writing 
the student will do well to consult the introduction to Prof. 
Driver’s Noles on ... Samuel, Oxf. 1890 (with facsimiles). 


P. 35. 


P. 4o, Jvotnote. It should be stated that the quotation at. the close of 


this note is from Prof. Millers article “ Yemen” in the Zrcyclo- 
paedia Britannica. His paper in the Vienna Denkschriften, 
which had not reached England when the note was printed, 
dlcals with thc Minacan inscriptions of Futing’s collection, of 
which thc dialcct and character are S. Arabian, and with onc 
group of inscriptions of N. Arabian type, which, on the ground 
of their contents, are called Lihyãnite. A large number of in- 
scriptions, provisionally classedl together as Proto-Arabic, are 
reserved for future publication. Thus it is not yet possible to 
say anything definitive about the history of the old Arabian alpha- 
bets; the materials already published have given rise to lively 
controversy. 

1. a24. Prof. Nöldeke observes that the form derived from . 


خڅ 

sham’ al"" by elision of | would be sfamal™”, not shasnGli"", The 
latter therefore must be derived from a seconclary form sA#an'a?™; 
cf. the Hcbrcw and Aramaic forms. 

lI. rç. See p. Sr, Jootnote 1. 

l. ar. Prof. Nöldcke “cannot recognisc the weakcning or loss 
of Y in any one of the three cases adduced. In SNP the 
change of J to N has bcen deliberately introducecl to change the 
sense” [Geiger, UrscArift und Uebers. P. 349), “ دا‎ is Babylo- 


nian, and that 3 stands for J3 is improbable.” There are, 


however, other probable examples of the occasional weakening 
of J in Hebrew, notably DNB side by side with JD. Such 


readings as p2 for ype), Amos viii. 8, Ke/Aibh, ار‎ for 
Hy, Ps. xxviii. 8 (LXX. ro \aoî aroî), are probably due to 
a pronunciation in which J was not sounded; but to ascribe this 


vicious pronunciation to the original writers is not justifiable ; 
the readings in question are presumably errors of later scribes. 


1. 5. “In many parts of Syria ç seems to be pronounced like 
the French J”—(Nöld.). In upper Egypt one sometimes hears 
a pronunciation intermediate between English hard and soft ,۾‎ 
but nearly approaching the lattcr,. In Arabia ç is hard in Nejd, 
and soft (g in ger) in the Hijãz (Mecca, aif). 


P. 44, 


P. 48, 
°. 48, 


P. 1, 
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'P. ç8, |. 4 This paragraph and those that follow it should be read in 
the light of p. 41, where the author takes it to be probable that 
the proto-Semitic had three sibilants besides s and ş. AJII three 
appear distinct in Hebrew as W, W and D respectively ; but in 
later times the sounds of W— and D were so much alike that the 
one was sometimes written for the other. In Syriac (but not in 
the oldest Aramaic; see p. 74 Jootnote) W has been absorbed in 
D (£0); in Arabic, on the contrary, the primitive sound repre- 
sented by Hebrew remains distinct (as î), while the other 


two old sounds (—, D) are both represented by w. For an 
attempt to work out the history of the Semitic sibilants see 
D. H. Müller, Zur Gesch. d. Sem. Zischlaute, Vienna, 1888 (from 
the Abhandlunyen of the 3th International Congress of Oriecnta- 
lists, Sem. Sect., Pp. 229 s44.). 

P. 73, |. g9 sg4.; and p. 256, I. ı16. Prof. Nöldeke observes thal the 


distinction between Ù and بکي‎ cannot. be regarded as the in- 
vention of the gramınarians, inasmuch as it was carefully observed 
by the writers of the oldest copies of the Korãn. ‘These scribes, 


he believes, made a distinction in pronunciation between Î and 
;ئک“‎ we know indeed that many Kor’aãn teachers pronounced 


a= with Znala. See Geschichte des Qorans, Pp. 252 s94. 
FP. ,4و‎ |. ı4. ۴٥۲ ححدەخیے]‎ a4 .حححەخے|‎ 
م‎ 


P. zoo, |. 17. Prof Nöldeke remarks that to connect M—™ with mJ 


appears to be inadmissible, since to do so involves #wo irregu- 
larities (Hebrew ğ—™ should correspond to Arabic ww), and that 


ڼlaada‎ is a mere transcription of the Arabic بطیے‎ The 
genuine Syriac form is .نشا‎ ۰ ٤ 7 


THE END. 
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ق = ج _ > 
ams as <‏ سے " = 


يشي 
ج م عة پد ۾ حے ۔ 
د دخا نے 


فی4 ١ار‏ سا اھ ےچ 
a a‏ مھ ا چ 

ب چ جج ہہ ےچ س ا کے 
e ê 2 Sd‏ اقتت Kass x‏ 


= ص سے وکو ۴ = = 
2 چک ہے ور ہے چ ے ہے کے 


م جو ےد و ی 
»چ . 5 حم دهج ص ورو 


mixa 


ك ست ا4 ڪھ س 
ےک و ت و 0 و کی 33 م 
< رھ ج اقا ہے ۲ کے Ê‏ . نة 
kL‏ ڪچ - ن مأ ت اج و ي کے سے و کک پا 

سڪ 5 
> اه کد ع ج ج 
= 


ی کے ج کے 
ہے ےہ دودو 


ا اوح و س 


ی ا د _ ج د ہے ن + 


